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ROYAL MATERNITY 
OF LONDON. 


CHARITY 


system of drainage; electrio light fitted ; 12 
good rooms; bath (hot and cold) ; good 
garden, etc. ; price only £850, or £100 cash, 
and balance about £78 a year. Also a 
smaller house; price £625 


for the }1M, in 4 vols., printed in beautiful | 

type, and containing ali commentaries, 

Best regal paper, leather bound, 23 10s. 
per set, 


Brist N31 {NR wien? Man HOUSES, &C. TO BE LET & SOLD. NOTICE TO THE JEWISH PUBLIC 
‘HUBREW CONGREGATION, | SOCIETY -FOR “ALLOWING DESBURY-ROAD ° 
MARRIAGE, FEES AND PORTION RONDE a 
Committee M KNOWLEDGE wit Charming Residences ; beautifull decorated; | 
} mis ne | 6s u y i 
thanks a of: pel S. Lazares \ ANC nd 3 latest improvements , no basement; some Messrs A ADLER & Co 9 
Kisq., from Moore ( Mart ne inf Save large reception ball; rents from BOOKSELLERS, 
Moan | be ‘and M. Davis, 78, Brondesbury roa 42, BRICK LANE, LONDON, E., 
OID "PRINS. Secretary RONDESBURY and KILBUKN.— — HAVE RECEIVED A — 
CNITED SYNAGOGE Aldgate; Modern non-basement HOUSES, con- 
taining ground and first floor only, to be 
Very Rev. the CHIEF RABBE] QYVANCER WARDS of the MIDDLE. LET or SOLD; rentals, £38, £40, £42 h h 
7" s will deliver a SIORMON in the Ba) SEX HOSPITAL, W.—Free to neces- £45, £55, £60 and £70. Apply, S. Barnett, ep er ora 
WATER on WI AY. | sitous persons afflicted with Cancer, whe 93, Salusbury-road, Kilburn, N.W. EN I(N RUSSIA. 
the “Tth day of Passover. 26th | may remain until relieved by art or releasec EVIS MARKS, withia ‘ghort WRITTE? 
aie av an “IDE ? OY. by death.’’ ‘There are nine heds for MALE B : It is absolutely the finest ever offered for 
CANCER PATIENTS, and to meet the gry Baltic, to sale in England. 
4 pressing demand for increased accommeda. The writing is perfect and similar to the 
CNITED tiona NEW WING for the accommodation to Sepher Torahs written by Bunymowitz for 
of THIRTY-SIX FEMALE PATIENTS. Sons 45. Feasburch. | Sit Moses Montefiore, The parchment is 
HAMPSTEAD with the necessary staff of nurses and atten- excellent and very valuable, not having been 
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CHIL DR ENS SEP will be | are EARNESTLY SOLICITED. F, CLARE HOUSE in good posi- Can be viewed at any time. 
held this SABBANETE the 22nd inst MEL HADO, Secretary-Superintendent. tion in St. John’s Wood; £2,650 will 
An. ADI the CANCER HOSPITAL FREE purchise ; there are nine bed and dressing- Price £50. Worth £100. 
Rev AL AY ( SW. rooms, bathroom and three reception-rooms; 
; a | FULHAM RoaD, LONDON, 5 electric light; garden. Apply Druce and| Messrs, A, ADLER have also received trom 
ATIENTS seen daily on their owr Co., 68, Baker-street, Ww. Wilna a new edition of 
SYNAGOGUE | plication at 2 o’clock. Finke 
ey EA Depa xpenses ang for the peautifully decorated throughout; new 
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| : - }, Or £60 cash and | Bert regal paper, superior leather bound, 
pep Instituted 1757. £59 per annum. Mr, Fisher, 20, Wormwood- 10s. per set. 
ED SY NAG Patron : H.M. THE QUERN. street, Broad-street, E.C. Best. paper. Morocco leather, gilt edges, 
£ President: H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN OF with locks, £6 10s. per set. 
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in this Synagogue on FRIDAY next. 


WELLINGTON ROAD 
SYNAGOGUE, 
WELLINGTON-ROAD, STOKE NEWINGTON. 
PINHE Rev. A. CHATKIN will deliver 

in the above 
SABBATH next, 


at four o'clock. 


VICTORIA PARK HEBREW AND 
RELIGION CLASSES, 


47, Vicroria.. Park: Roap. 
Principal: Mr. J. 
HE above Classes are held daily: 


instruction given in all branches of 
| Hebrew and Religion A Special Class is 
held on Saturdays and Sundays. Pupils are 
prepared for Barmitzvah. Further purti- 
wars app ic ation. 


UNITED SYNAGOGUE. 


SOUTH-EAST LONDON 
SYNAGOGUE, 
New Cross Gare, S.E. 

PATS may now be had in the new 

Synagogue. The Seeretary will be in 
attendance on Sunday mornings from IL to | 
for ithe nrolment of members. 


OTOR CAR, stand 


for 
Denton, 10,” Pembridge 


ows, W. 


Pee 


Educational and Communal Life,” 


AT A MEETING 


TO BE HELD 


In the Vestry Room of the New West End Synagogue, 
ST. PETERSBURGH PLACE, 


On SUNDAY, MAY 7th, at 8.30 p.m. 


Free 


BELL LANE, SPITALFIELDS. 


A DINNER .. 


IN ‘AID OF 


THE FUNDS, 


Will be held on WEDNESDAY, MAY 24th, 
At the TROCADERO RESTAURANT. 


The Rt. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD will preside. 
£15,000 REQUIRED. ™ 


List 
Hlonorary: 


Hou. N. Cartes Roruscuitp, New Court, B.C. M. Hyman Isaacs. 149. 


Rosenvecp, LIZ, Westbourne-terrace 
THE PRESENCE OF 


of Stéwards will: be 


Pitblished shy Aw 


Secretaries 


Abhey- rd: NW. 


.W. | Henry D, Lewrs, 14, Stratton-street. W, 


LADIES NVITED, 


HE | Rev, \ OW | | Chairman: CORNELIUS Esq. sy C.C. an. .well-boilé 
FAMILY RESIDENCE, situated within a| WESTMINSTER JEWS’ FREE SCHOOL, 
RMON in thas HE FONDS of the Charity are minutes’ walk of Paddington (G.\W.R.) HANWAY-PLACE, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
greatly in debt, and the Committee Bishop’s-road (District) Stations, con- ANTED immediately after the 
during the M Servic. earnestly ask for HELI to carry on the taining spacious reception-rooms, billiard _svmmer vacation, two 
Over London. bath-room (hot and cold) and usual domestic t th L.C.C. ecal A with 
Secreta Captain G. LIONEL B. Seoratire electric light installed , tenant. will | testimonials (copies only), to be sent imme- 
nave option OF selecting decorations, di tel to the Secretary as above. 
"nD Finsbury-equare, E.C. in the rear are Jarge grounds for the exclu- 
i sive use and enjoyment of the tenants.—For POPLAR SY NAGOGUE. AND HEBREW 
further psrticulars apply to Messrs. Robert 
‘ LONDON BOYTON, SONS, & TREVOR. Dixon and Son, ot Savoy-mansions, the ANTED a HEADMASTER and 
4 Roan, A d Val Savoy, London, W.C. Secretary for the above; commencing 
| 1 HE Rev. ob NG LOWTTZ. nctioneers, urveyor and Valuers, TICTORIA PARK (Facing Park). |® alary £35; Classes meet:—Saturday 9-1, 
Minister-elect of Kilda wall ents, etc. \ Sunday 1230-2, Wednesday 5°30-7. A pply, 
deliver SERMON in’ this on SALES BY AU [ON Every Month, Convenient house in excellent repair letter, to President, S. Cassell, (3, 
i, =. SABBATH 22nd April 22P 34 Ace oss City Offices: 70, Coleman-street, E.C. containing 5 good bedrooms; 3 large sitting Victoria Dock. road; Canning Town. E 
Telephone No.: 1652 London-wall. rooms; good domestic offices; large garden 
ia ‘a - Telegrams : “e Moralize, London.’’ with back entrance ; greenhouse, etc.; lease YOUNG lady will be received on 
ee af See MOSS pes West-end Offices: Broadway, Walham-green i8 years ; G.R. £77. Price £500 with early half terms in a first rate Boarding 
UNITED SYN Telephone No.: 973 Kensington. possession. Bell and Co., 63, New Broad- | school in Germany in return for oonverss- 
Telegrams: ‘* Boyton, Walham-green.”” st reet, E. C. tional B. W. 
BRONDESBURY ‘RE __ | 306,’’ care of Rudo osse, Frankfort-on- 
| G& C. & T. MOORE ‘GEORGE’S-STREET-EAST. Maite, Germany. 
TION 8. SURV To let, two excellent shops and com- 
| AK SERY 1 ES Wilh com, modious dwelling over, just been put in RA WINGand PAINTING CLASS. 
WEDNE evening House Property Sales at the Auction M repair; would be let. separate or together ; Mr. Maver Klang, exhibitor at the 
t thi ju Int. 650. | on Thursdays. (Held for 70 years). rent for the whole, 27s. 6d. per week, tenant Royal Academy, has opened Drawing and 
Special attention given to rent Collec paying rates and taxes. Apply Haigh, 10, Painting Classes for pupils, morning and 
at ame Necessary Repairs are carried out under the Coleman-street. E.C. evening; also private instruction. Apply, 
supervision of a member of the firm. Tx GEORGE’S-BUILDINGS.—To | Mayer Klang, 88, Mildmay-road, Mildmay 
be Let Goce 7 \) let, 8-roomed house ; rent, 18s. per | Park, N. 
| Mile Hnd-road, SS, week. Apply Haigh, 10, Coleman-street, ENUNCIATION, 
UNITED SYN AGOGL “4 +DEPORTMENT.—Miss MatILpA 
WEST END JEWISH LITERARY SOCIETY. ELLIs has removed to Bronte, 19, Kilburn- 
priory. Classes for adults and juveniles. 
HE Res an b Particularly successful in curing stammering, 
will ho the SERMON the and defects in speech. Pupils coached for 
Hamby NAGOGEE THURSDAY the stage. For press opinions and terms 
morning. 7 P32 A Paper address as above. 
IANOFORTE, Singing, Violin, 
UNITED SYNAGOGUE will be read by Mr. S. JAPH ET, Violoncello and Mandoline taught by 
the Misses Reason (Cert. Coll. 8. 
NEW SYNAGOGUE. 7 on of Arts); terms from one guinea per term; 
HE CHIEF RABBI will PREACH | JEWS’ COLLEGE: Its Significant Influence on Jewish 


very successful with young children. Apply 
70, Gladsmuir-road, N. Recommended by 
Mrs. _F. Hess, Raymead, Belsize-road, N.W. 


“ADAME AUBERT’ S ENGLISH 
AND FOREIGN GOVERNESS AND 
SCHOOL AGENCY (Kstablished 1880), 139, 
REGENT STREET, W.—Resident, daily and 
visiting Governesses (finishing, junior, 
nursery), Lady Professors of languages, art, 
musio, singing, Chaperons, Companions, etc., 
introduced for home and abroad. Schools 
and Educational Homes recommended. — 


OICE — PRODUCTION, Violin, 
Pianoforte and Harmony.—Mr. 
ARTHUR FRIEDLANDER, A.R.C.M., bas 
resumed lessons. He receives or visits 
private pupils and prepares candidates in the 
above subjects for the examinations held by 
the Associated Board of the Royal Academy 
and the Royal College of Music; several 
successes ; highest references ; testimonials 
from Sir Hubert Parry, Bart. (Director of 
the Royal College of Music), Sir Frederick 
Bridge and other eminent professors. For 
particulars and terms apply 105, Elgin- 
avenue, Maida-vale, W. 


~NLARGEMENTS IN CRAYON, 
20 by 16, from any photograph, old 
or faded, from 5s. 6d.; miniatures for 
customer’s own oharms, coloured on cellu- 
loid, from 1s, each; Speciality: Platino- 
type Cabinets, 12s. 6d, per dozen; all 
orders receive our prompt and wie 
attention._-R. Herman (late Emberson), 83 


Gracechurch-street, E.C, (rear Leadenbali 
Market). 
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THE MISSES ANSELL] 


“JAMAICA HOUSE,” 


21, TORRINGTON 8Q., W.O. 
BOARD & RESIDENCE. 


With every Home Comfort, Liberal Table, 
Baths, hot and cold. 


RAMSGATE. 
JEWISH BOARDING HOUSE, 


THE MISSES SOLOMON, 


5, Victoria Parade. 


The house occupies a fine position, facing 

the Victoria Gardens, commands an 

anrivalled sea view, and possesses every 
qualification for health and comfort. 


RAMSCATE. 


JEWISH BOARDING HOUSE. 

Mrs. and the Misses Barnett, ‘ Laurel 
House, 22, ALBION PLack. The house com- 
mands a splendid sea view (south aspect), 
and is replete with every home comfort, 
oontaining drawing, dining and smoke rooms, 
spacious bedrooms. Early applications for 
the ensuing holidays will oblige. 


LONDON. . 


“WAVERLEY,” 
180, Sutherland Avenue, Maida Vale. 


A PRIVATE HIGH-CLASS JEWISH RESIDENCE 
has been OPENED by Mrs. Levy (formerly of ‘‘Waverley,” Folkestone). 


Elegantly appointed. Every home comfort, Electric Light. 
Passenger lift. Large garden & Winter garden. Excellent culsine. 


Special arrangements for families. Terms from 31/6 per week: 
TELEPHONE No.: 1376, P.O. HAMPSTEAD. 


‘‘ERLESMERE,’’ 


109, Sutherland Avenue, 


MAIDA VALE, W. 
Miss BOAS will be pleased to receive visitors at her Boarding Establishment. 
Strictly Orthodox. Electric Light, &. Bath (hot and oold). ’Bus to all parts, 
TERMS MODERATE. 
Vacancies for the Passover Holidays. Early applications will oblige. 


RAMSGATE. 
JEWISH BOARDING HOUSE, 
Mrs. A. DA COSTA. 

“79, WELLINGTON CRESCENT. 
‘The house is pleasantly situated on sea-front 
overlooking promenade and gardens ; contains 
dining, drawing, and spacious bedrooms; with 
every home comfort; under the personal 
supervision of Mrs. Da Costa. Early appl 
cations for the Passover will 


HARROGATE. 


Hollies. 103, Valley Drive. 
MAN, Proprietress. 
ORTHODOX “PRIVATE ‘BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Rvery home oomfort; Excellent cuisine : 
Close to Pump Room, Baths and Kursasl. 
Early application for Passover will oblige. 


HARROCATE. 
THE HAWTHORNS,” 89, VALLEY DRIVE. 
JEWISH BOARDING HOUSE. 


Exoellent ouisine and home oomforts. 
Close to Pump Room, Baths, and Kursaal. 
Under the superintendence of 
Mrs. BARCZINSKY and daughters. 
Karly eepeeeees for Passover will oblige. 


BRIGHTON. 
MISS KATE LYONS, 
‘‘GLENLEON.”’ 

132, Kings’ Road, 


(Formerly the Continental Hotel). 
Facing West Pier, with 2 handsome Verandahs. 
The only Jewish Boarding House on the 
front, Excellent ouisine and every comfort. 

Inclusive moderate terms. 


sOouTHPO 
JEWISH BOARDING HOUSE. 


Miss H. COHEN, Iv YVILUE,”’ 3, LarT- 

HOM-ROAD. The House is situated in the 

best residential part of Southport, close to 

Promenade. Drawing, dining and smoke 

rooms on ground floor. Electric lights. 
Inclusive moderate terms. 


THE | 
BISHOPSGATE 
“DIRTY DICK’S,” Established 1745. 
48-9, BISHOPSGATE-ST. WITHOUT, 
LONDON, E.C. 
Old Port, Wine and Spirit House of Great 


Interest. 
ALL GOODS GUARANTEED PURE AS 
IMPORTED. 
Gallon. 4 Dozen, 

Fine Scotch and [rish | 12/- 134 | 24/- 30/. 

WhiskiesandRum 16- 18- 30/- 36- 
Special Rum, Proof 20 - 

Finest London Gin.. 108. 12/- 22/- 
Guar. Pure French 


Grape Wine Brandy, 16/- 18 - 24- 36 -42/-48- 
Strong Spirit 56 over- 
proof .. 


22 - 
Ports, our Specialities | 54 8- 108 12-18/-24/- 


Old Crusted Ports ... 24/-30/- 
Cherry and Ginger | 
Brandy 12/- 15/- 33/- 
Peppermint, Noyeau, 
Doctor, &c. 10/8 27/- 
Carte Verte. bots. 32, }-bots. 1/7 
4-bots. 10d. 


Single Bottles and Quarts at same Prices. 


SPECIALITIES ror toch ha 
BALLS, &c. 
Free Deliveries Town or Country, 


Write for History of House and full 
Price List. 
Seat gratis on mentioning this paper. 


HARDINGSTONE,”’ 


96, Sutherland Avenue, W. 


HIGH-CLASS BOARD AND RESIDENCE 
For Ladies and Gentlemen. 
Exceptionally well-appointed house ; every attention to comfort; excellent cuisine ; 
sanitation perfect; inclusive terms. Address Mre. 7. Hart. 


‘“CTAGO HALL,”’ 


137, Maida Vale, W. 


Visitors received in this elegant home, standing in own grounds, occupying one 
of the best positions in London. ‘Buses and motors pass door to all parts, 
LaRGE Lorry Rooms. ELECTRIO LIGHT. 

Terms from 316. 


Cliftonville, Margate. 


‘“CHURSTON,” 39.41, HAROLD ROAD. 
Visitors received in these spacious premises which are within three minutes of the sea 
and fitted with every moderna convenience ; excellent cuisine and every home comfort ; 
open all’ the year. 


For terms apply to the Proprietress, Mrs. LEVY. 
Special arrangements for the Passover Holidays. 


‘ORIENT HOUSE,”’ 
21 & 23, GORDON ST., GORDON SO., W.C. 


HIGH-CLASS JEWISH BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 


This Mansion has been entirely re-decorated and superbly furnished and perfectly 

appointed in all res , aD ideal home, first-olass cuisine and liberal table, bath-rooms 

fitted with hot, cold and shower bath, smoking rooms, perfect sanitation, within easy 

access Of all West ; End Thestres and places of interest, two minutes from Gower Street 

Kuston and St. Pancras stations, and five minute ‘from Central Synagogue ; "bus to all 

parts. Continental languages spoken. Charges moderate. KEleoctrio Light throughout. 
ADDRESS—MANAGBRESS. 


Dallmeyer’s 


PRISMATIC BINOCULARS 


(PATENT). 


INDISPENSABLE to EXPLORERS. 
BEST PRISM GLASS, 8 Power, £6. 


Finest British Manufacture. List of other sizes free. 


The Correspondent’s Camera 


Can be relied upon in any Climate. 
The above Articles are MANUFACTURED by . 


J. H. DALLMEYER. Ltd., 25, Newman St., London, W. 


Makers of TELESCOPES & high-class PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES, Write for Catalogues. 


CARPETS FREED FROM DUST 
BY THE COMPRESSED AIR 
PROCESS ALSO. 


Werks :-- ¢ 
198, YORK ROAD, KING'S CROSS, N. 
LATIMER ROAD, NOTTING HILL, W. 
379, KINGS’ ROAD, CHELSEA, §.W. 
STATION ROAD, CAMBERWELL, §.E. 
ZION ROAD, THORNTON HEATH. 
ASHDOWN KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. 
126-128, HIGH STREET, HOMERTON. 
WEST END LANE, HAMPSTEAD, W.W. 
QUAGGY WORKS, LEE GREEN, $.E. 

& GUNNERSBURY LANE, ACTON, W. 


S. SIMMONS, 


MANAGING , DIRECTOR, 


PATENT 


BEATING 


OMPANY 


Carpets ‘‘SHAMPOOED” (cleaned) by the SIMTUL PROCESS. 
Telephone: 520 King’s Cross 011 128 North. 


BAD KISSINGEN (Bavaria). 


HOTEL EHRENREICH. 
Proprietor - - EMIL JRIDEL. 
Patronised by the Chief Rabbi. 
Full Board ; 
Dinners ; Suppers ; Excellent Cuisine ; 
in accordance with medical prescription. 


OrTHODOX JEWISH BOARDING HOUSE, 
** Glendon,” 

23, Nightingale Road. 
Facing sea and pier; bath (h.andc.); every 
home ccmfort ; dining, drawing and lofty 
bedrooms ; terms moderate ; early applica- 
tion for Passover will oblige.—Proprietress, 
Mrs. A. EHRENBERG, 


WEST END KOSHER RESTAURANT, 


10, Sherwood Street, 
Piccadilly Circus. 
Arrangements for Passover. 


BREAKFASTS, 
LUNCHEONS, DINNERS. SurreErRS. MODERATE 


TARIFF, 
GAS COKE. 
Per Chaldron. }-Chal. 
12 owts. 3 owts. 
Broken ... ae 3/3 
COALS. 
Per Ton. Ton, 
Best Selected... 25/- 6/6 
», Silkstone 24/- 6/3 
» Derby .. 23 6/- 
Her usehold 23/- 6/- 
»» Kitchen.. 22 5/9 
Cobbles.. 21/- 5/6 
», Nuts 21/- 5/6 
Terms: Cash on or before delivery. 


Orders to D. J. SKINNER, Coal and Co 

Merchant, 98, Teesdale-st., Hackney-rd.,N. 
MDD 

SERVICE FOR THE 

FIRST NIGHTS OF PASSOVER. 

with the laws relating to 

THE FESTIVAL AND ITS OBSERVANCES. 

PRICE 1- and Upwards. 


THE NURSERY CLASSIC. 

A Suitable Passover Gift. 

: New and Revised Edition of 
Little Miriam’s Holiday Stories 
Price 2’'6 nett. 29 post paid. 

For Passover Cookery, consult ATRUTEL’S 
COOKERY Book, price 2 G, by post, 2 9. 


Vallentine’s 


TALLISIM and BOOXKS 


ARE TH BEST APPRECIATED 


BARMITZVAH PRESENTS, 
WEDDING PRESENTS, 

BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 

P, VALLENTINE & SON, 


7, NORTH CRESCENT, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 


AND 11, DUKE STREET, ALDGATH, 
Telephone 6,205 Gerrard. 


Do You Want a Good Cycle? 


If so, then write tous. There is no cheapness 
(whatever the price) in an inferior cycle, and 
there are no better cycles than 


COVENTRY MADE CYCLES. 
Allthe Best. From 7 6 Monthly. 
Premiers, Rovers, 
Court Royals, Ex- 
celsiors, Swifts, 
Humbers, Cen- 
taurs, Raglans, 
Singers, &c, 
Rare in 
Second hand 
Machines: by well- 
known Makers, 


A HiGH- GRADE COVENTRY CYCLE FOR £5. 

Approval and Four Years’ Gnarantee.  Hasy pay- 

ments without publicity. Lists and advice free 
from manager, 


IMPERIAL CYcLe SuPPLyY Co. 
The’ ROYALY 


is the best of all 


BABY 
CARRIAGES. 


Prices from 3s. Buy 
direct from factory and 
save the shopkeepers’ 
profit. Monthly pay- 


ments from 4s. Cata- 
logue of 500 magnificent 


designs free. 
J. LLoypCocrts & Co,, Carriage Makers, Coventry. 


CIRCUMCISION. 
REV. A. TERTIS, “SPECIALIST. 
SURGICAL Casgs attended to in Gentile 
families. 


$3, LISTRIA PARK, STOKE NewinorTon, N, 
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TIVOLI HOUSE SCHOOL, 


GRAVESEND. 


Principal 


Mr. Isidore B. Berkowitz. 


= 


PROSPECTUS. ON 


APPLICATION. 


(late Connaught Hotel), 


SILLWOOD PLAGE. 
LARGEST FULLY LIOENSED Establishment on the South Coast. 


50 lofty and commodionus bedrooms; spacious Dining Hall with separate tables ; Drawing, Billiard, Dancing, and Card Rooms, ete. 


Buites of 


ms may be ongaged. The proprietor spares no effort in keeping the cooking up to the 


ghest standard of excellence, under his own perso 


CUISINE STRICTLY ORTHODOX. 


Weddings, Ball Suppers, Banquets,. catered for. Wedding Cakes, 


Ices, Jellies, Creams, and Ornamental Cakes made to order. 


Visitors may join at Meals. Terms from 2} guineas. Electric Light throughout. 
Proprietor, ALFRED COHEN, son of the mate A. Cohen, Caterer, Middlesex Street, Aldgate. 


TELEPHONE No. 278, Corporation: 


‘TRLEGRAPHIO ADDRESS: ‘‘ Renata, 


This Jewish Establishment stands in its own grounds of over an acre and a half in extent. 


40 lofty Bedrooms; Shower and Needle Baths; Magnificent Dining Hall (separate tables); Ball Room ; Grand 

Lounge ; Smoking Room: Billiard Room (full size table) ; Handsome Drawing Room ; Electric Light throughout ; 

Adjoining Sea Front; Close to Pier and Winter Gardens; Every Home Comfort; Excellent Cuisine; Terms 
from 2} guineas; Suites of Rooms can be engaged; Tennis; Stabling; Motor Garage. 


Telephone No.: 86 Y. 


 $ea View Hall, 


NOTE ADDRESS: 


West Hill Road. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ENVELOPE,’ BOURNEMOUTH. 


Proprietress: Mrs. EVA HYAM. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


“TRIS HALL,’’ 


WEST CLIFF GARDENS. 


‘€nis Ketablishment is one minute from sea and pines, three from Winter Gardens, six from pier. Olose 


$0 cab-stand, post office and shops: Within walking distance of the picturesque Chines, for which 
this cliff is celebrated. There are large and lofty Dining, Drawing, Smoking, Musio and "Recreation 
Kooms, large airy Bedrooms, Baths, hot and cold, and all necessary convenience for a comfortable home, 
permanent or temporary. Private Sitting Room if required. Oycle Acoommodation. 
Book ts Station. 


Proprictress - Mrs. M. LOTHEIM. 


No. lx. 


EASTBOURNE. 


Pine Grange, Trinity Place. 


Mrs. C. LION & Miss LION. 


Orthodox Private Boarding Establishment. 


By previous icvammimmeu visitors to the town can Join at meals. 
Telegraphic Address: “PIoNgHR, EASTBOURNH.” Telephone: 41x, 


WARRINGTON 


SUNNY ST. LEONARDS. 


Mr. & Mrs. A. ABRAHAMS’ 


PRIVATE BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Patronised by the Chief Rabbi and Mrs, Adler. 


“STRATHCLYDE,” 


WARRIOR SQUARE, 


St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


“THE QUEEN OF WATERING PLACES.” 
COOL IN SUMMER. WARM IN WINTER. PLENTY OF AMUSEMENTS. 


EARLY APPLICATION for PASSOVER HOLIDAYS REQUESTED. 
felephone : l4z, Hastimes Telegrams: “ Sr, 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Twymen, Bournemouth.’ Telephone No. 744, Bournemouth. 


Proprietresses: 


MERIVALE 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


HIS ESTABLISHMENT stands in its own grounds, sheltered amidst 
the Pine Woods of the favourite East Cliff, within two hundred 
yards of the Sea, and six minutes’ walk of the Pier and Pleasure 

Gardens. The house is replete with every comfort for visitors, permanent 
or otherwise, and contains handsome Dining, Drawing, Musio and Ta 
Rooms; well-furnished and oommodious Bedrooms, Ba room, Ko. 

TERMS UPON APPLICATION, 


BOOK FOR CENTRAL 8TATION 


LON DON. 


TENNIS AND S8TABLING. 


17,19, 21, WARRINGTON CRESCENT, MAIDA VALE, W 
RESIDENTIAL HOTEL. 


The most perfectly appointed Establishment in London. 


VERY ELEGANT RECEPTION ROOMS. 


BEDROOMS ON EVERY FLOOR. SEVERAL BATH-ROOMS. 
This ESTABLISHMENT is unrivalled for Homelike Comfort and Cheerful Surroun 
The TABLE is liberally supplied. with everything of the BEST QUALITY, 
and the CUISINE unsurpassed. 
The MANSIONS sare most convenientiy situated for the City, Theatres, Shopping, Post, ant 
Telegraph Offices. 


Visitors’ ‘‘At Homes,’’ &c. 
Telephone No. 3702, PADDINGTON. Proprietress—Mrs. SAUNDERS 


SUNNY SOUTHSEA 


Telephone: Corgoration 1888, National 494 Y. 


CASTLE HOUSE, 77, Castle Road. 


Jewish Boarding Establishment. 
Sea View; three minutes from Pier. This magnificent house is NOW OPEN under 


Strictly Orthodox Supervision to receive -visitors. Lofty and spacious bedrooms. 
Beautiful dining, drawing, ‘smoking, and bath-rooms.. New and modern drainage. 
Excellent Cuisine, Every Home Comfort. Terms, 35,- Weekly. Fripay To TuEspaY 


Inclusive, £1 1s. Apply early to Proprietress, Mrs. SPE RO... - 


CLIFTONVILLE, MARGATE. 


(ONE MINUTE OVAL.) 


FIRST-CLASS ORTHODOX BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, with fine sea view, 

spacious reception and bedrooms; bath (hot and cold) ; througt out; all modern 

conveniences and sanitation: Open fram Whitsun ; eialiens cuisine; moderate 

terms and low quotations for families. For tariff, apply Mra. PoLANp, Ferrybridge 
House, Clifton Gardens, W. (Telephone Sees, Paddington.) 
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ApRIt 21, 1965. | 


THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 5 


FOR 


Lad rincipal iss Berkowitz. 
CONTENTS. DIARY OF MEETINGS, &c, 
nt: The Introduction of the Aliens Bill. } 
Is the Roumanian Situation Improving’: ontinued SPECIAL SBRMON 5. 
Persecution; The Passover; King Alfonso — the Jews; The Return to Spain: . Thursday, April a0, 
Jewish Schools and their Holidays 7-8 Crreat Synagogue: Davan Feldman, 
The Aliens Bill en 9 April ai. 
ituation in Russia - 
Dr. Harry Goldstein ; Manic Dre yfus - 10 Babbath, April 22. 
The Late Mrs. George Raphael - . 10 Hittapstead Svnagogue: Revo AL A, Green (to children 
e First Jews cer in orth ondon Svnagocne Re 
of Mr. H. Guedalla and Miss Lilv Hanbury (Portrait) 11 Bu R halkin 
The London County Council and Jewish Voluntary Schools 12 nagogue 
Colonial and Foreign News - 12 Jewish Religious Union: Mrs. Andrade 
Musical and Notes - 12 Jewish Religious Union: Kast End Branch): Mr. Clande Montefiore 
Jottings from South Africa - 14 hi of Rabl 
Correspondence: Russian Emigrants in Lord Avebury’s Sunday Di WITT, 
Closing Bill; Jews as Agriculturists; The Anglo-Jewish Association and East a 
The History of the Central Synagogue, 1855- 1905. By the Rey. Michael 
Adler, B.A. (Portraits of Past and Present SUGGES of the Central Svnagogue) - 18--20 Sunday, April 23. | 
Board of Deputies - 21-22 Students’ dewish Literary afid Debating Society, Debate Opener. Mr Green. Board 
rizes and Certificates - 5 
Passover Supplement : 
The Seder: From the painting by Oppenhe im 7 
‘I'he Searc or Leaven ya Chomety, Battele: li. 
The Seder.—Its History and Customs ; By Dr. Max Grunwald, Vienna R A M b=) G A T E ‘ 
(Illustration) - - jit —iv. 
In Memory’s Garden : Re ences and Tmpressions iv. al Rev. 8. H. HARRIS. 
Passover Diet: By a Physician Principals Rev. 8. LEVENE. 
Out of the House of Sketch from Life; By Enoch Seribe Vi. 
The Blood Accusation and the Passover - Vii ard 
Crossing the Red Sea: From a picture by Pierino siel ~ Vil, 
Passover Melodies : SIT SIN; AND 
YIP Som viii, ~ix, 
The 5 Bong of Songs: A Study in Midrash Rabba; By the Res J. Alveison, 
B.A. (Illustration) - * <X.—xi. 
Passover in London in 1804 - xi, 
Possover as I Have Known It.- -A Remiscence:: By Halitwok - xi. | 
More Festiva] Stories - xi. | 
Elijah in Legend: By the Rey. D. Wasserzug Xil.~—xili. 


ADVERTISEMENT RECEIVED AS WE GO TO PRESS. 


BIRTH. FISH. -On Tnesdav, the 18th of April, 1905, at 244. Fssex-road. [Isineton 
the wife of Isapore Fisw, of a son. Relatives and friends ‘please accept this, the | Miss NEUMEGEN receives a limited number of elder girls 
ouly intimation. American aud Australian papers please Copy, by the term as 
Calendar for the Week. PARLOUR BOARDERS, 
Day of — FOR INSTRUCTION —~ 
Hebrew Date.| Civil Date. | 
Week. | PORTION, |Household Management, Domestic Economy, 
Fri. Nisan 16 | April 21 | Levit. xxii. 26 to end Ki | i 
also 16-25, 1-10, 0, and : Cooking, Languages 
2ad way | i 
Bat. 22 Exod, xxxiii. 12 to xxxiv. 26; Ezekiel Preparation for Foreign 
Sun. 18 23 aleo Num. xxviii, 19 25, xxxvii. 1-15, | 
= an | | Places of Historical Interest, Art Galleries, Museums visited. 
Wed, Passover 21 26 | Exod. xiii, 17 to xv. 26; also If. Samuel xxii. | | ae 
Thurs. “ae XV, oxvl. 17; also Isaiah x. 32 
Num, XXViii. 1')-25, | Kil, 6, ° BEGINNING EARLY IN MAY. 


. 


This day (Friday), Second Day of Passover, Sabbath commences at 6°30. 
Sabbath terminates to-morrow at 7°51. 
The Feast of Passover will terininate next Thursday, April 27th, at 8, 
Friday next,~ April 28th, Sabbath will commence at > A 


The Most COCO 


Economiaeal. 
‘ANCHOR RELIANCE’ 


SAFE 


LISTS FREE. 


NEWGATE STREET. E.C. 


Breakfast 


Table complete 
without 


HERBERT CLARKE, LIMITED. 
G.N.R. COAL DEPARTMENT, KING’ 'S CROSS, N.W. 


numerous Depots in London. 
H.0. selected coal, 26s.; best Silkstone, 258. 5 new Silkstone, 24s, ; 
H.C. House Coal, 21s.; Derby, 23s.; kitchen, 22s.; nuts, 2ls.; best hard steam, 21s, ; 
bright oobbles, hard cobbles, 20s. ; stove coal, 18s. per ton, 
Special Quotations for Track Loads to any Country Station. 


The Jewish Trust. 


10, WALBROOK, E.C., 
Conducts all Kinds of English and Foreign 
High Class 


Banking Business. 
N’ 
0 4 Kosher 


154 and 155, Houndsditch 


Telephone (No. 11001 Central). 


Rooms for Weddings, Parties and Meetinge. 
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Jewish House... 


Housk MASTER : 


I. H. HERSCH, M.A., 
FOURTEENTH WRANGLER. 


Late Scholar of Caius College; Assistant Examiner in Mathematics in the 
University of London, and Assistant Master in the Perse School. 


— REFERENCES. — 
The Haham, 193, Maida Vale, W. Rev. A. A. Green, 17, Inglewood Road, West 


I. Abrahams, Esq., M.A., St. Barnabas Road, _ !fampstead, N.W 


Cambridge. E. Harris, Esq., M.A., Headmaster, Jews’ Free 


School, Manchester. 
‘LLB, The Holm, Avenue poy Harris, M.A., 50, Norfolk Sq., Ayde Park, W. 


, P. J. Hartog, Esq., B.S8c., Academic Registrar 
Prof. I. Gollancz, M.A., King’s College, London. Celvacsity of Leoddn. 


Rev. Prof. H. Gollancz, Litt.D., M.A., Coiversity N.S. Joseph, Esq., 18, Porohester Terrace, W. 
College, London. . Rev. A. Lowy, Litt.D., 54, Springfield Road, N.W. 
Boys may be members of the school during the ages 8 to 18. 
PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION TO Mr. HERSCH, » 
3, Salisbury Villas, Station Road, Cambridgo. 


Guaranteed free from all Animal matter. 


ESSENCE. 


‘AN IDEAL CONDIMENT.”’ 


( N the Family Dinner Table in most Continental countries a bottle of MAGAIVS 

ESSERUE takes its accus Stone piace with the salt-cedar and the pepper-pot. 
It is not a sauce, but a highly concent d Vegetable Essence, a few drops of which 
only have an almost mavicai Cfo giving astrens and flavour tO any dish 
BOUD, Sauce, eravy, hash entree. 


TO USE IT ONCE IS TO USE II ALWAYS. 


Apart from its culinary value, it has received the hiehest testimonials from the 
Medi ‘al Pro fess hoth as stimiant to the appe tite and an aid to digestion. 


Sold by all Grocers in Bottles at 
7d., 1/6, and 9). 


Orders to the value of &- will be sent free bv post On recempt of remittance bs 
SOLE AGENTS 


COSENZA a CO., 95, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, w. 


— 


WHITE, 


— PURVEYOR OF — 


High-Class 


125, Harrow Road, Edgware Road, W. 


Nos, : 732 & 166, PADDINGTCN, 


247, High Road, Kilburn, N.W. 


No.: 438, PADDINGTON, 


196 & 198, Portobello Rd., Notting Hill, W. 


Ne.: 9805, PADDINGTON, 
49, Shirland Road, W. 
No.; 887, PADDINGTON, 
Telegraphic Address: “PYONITE, LONDON.” 


(For all Matablishments), 


Agent for A. Abrahams’ High-class Provisions 


Special Deliveries io all parts or London daily, 
Country Orders especially attended to and despatched by 


early traine for dolivery the same day. 


PERSE SCHOOL. 


und pewter, fitted pe leaded glass doors and repo linsé 


HAMPSTE AD * ROAD W. 


‘continuation - north. of Tot TENR AM - Court e*) 


OFFER. FOR- SALE 
COMMENCING MONDAY MAY 1% 


«REMOVED FROM: 
| ste 252 253.254.255.256 TOTTENHAM: 
AMOUNTING TO 3.35.0 000; 


> BEING OFFERED - MANY 


ONE-HALF: ONE-THIRD OFF ORIGINAL PRICCS 


Tn the Stock to be offered 


AT IMMENSE REDUCTIONS - 


will be found 


| 


YF 


Antique Furniture and 
Shettield Plate from 
collections. 


Sterling Silver, 15,000 ozs. 
of Hal]! marked Bilver. 


Wooden Overmantels and 
Chimney Pieces, Original 
designs, many specially made 
for Exbibition purposes. 


Dining Room Furniture, 
in fumed oak and other woods. 


Drawing Room Furnaiture 
in elegant designs and choice 
coverings. 


Bed Room Furniture in 
great variety, to suit all styles 
and sizes of rooms, 


Wooden Bedsteads in solid 

Oak, Mahogany or Walnut,ioa 
great range of designs to suit 
every style of Bedroom suite. 


Carpets and Floor Cover- 
ings of every description. 


Curtains & Table Covers, 
Household Linens, 


Blankets, Quilts 
and Coverings 
- EBlectro-Plate Cutlery, 
Solid fumigated Oak Bookcase Cabinet, withehbonv  gectric-light Fittings, 


China, Glass, &c., 


copper hinges, 4 ft. wide, 5 feet high, £2 15s, 
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WEDDING CARDS 


= S. KIRSTEIN & CO,, 
Cheapest Electrical Printers, 
29, COMMERCIAL ROAD, 


Telephone No. 6049 Avenue, 
AND AT 


26, ALDGATE HIGH STREET. E.C, 
Telephone No. 9997 London Wall. 


ALOCATE AVENU ;PRINTERS 
ICAL ESTABLISHED 1888. _ 


. PRINTERS; Hebrew and Foreign Printing a Speciality. 


The Latest Designs in WEDDING CARDS. BALL 


= = PROGRAMMES, &c., at MODERATE PRICES. 


06° Aldgate High Street, B.C. 


| To ensure you obtaining the Genuine 
Rischon-le=-Zion 
Wines G Brandy, 


BE SURE AND SEE THE WORD 


WIN’ 


ON THE LABEL OF EVERY BOTTLE. 


THE PALESTINE WINE & TRADING COMPANY, Litd., 
11, Bevis Marks, London, E.C. 


SOLE OWNERS OF THE RISCHON-LE-ZION BRAND. 


Price List Post Free on Application. 


LONDON FRIDAY, APRIL, 21. 1905--5665.. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Our correspondent at Bucharest 
sends a detailed reply to the 
statements which have been made 
from time to time as to the 
improving outlook for the Roumanian Jews. In particular, he refers to the 
declarations made in the report of the Anglo-.Jewish Association. It was 
stated in that report, he says, that the situation of the Jews in Roumania 
had improved, and that the Court of Cassation had decreed the right of 
citizenship to Jews. ‘' These statements,’’ he points out, ‘* far from 
correspond with the realily, hence they have madea very bad impression on 
the Jews of Roumania.’’ If we turn to the report of the Association, we 
find that what it said was that ‘‘ according to a recent decision of the High 
Court of Cassatior, they (the Roumanian Jews) are no longer ‘aliens ’ in 
the land of their birth.’’ The decision in question was given by the 
High Court of Cassation in the case of Dr. S. Ornstein v. Clara S. Ornstein, 
on the 26th of May last, and was reprinted in full in our own columns. It 
distinctly laid it down that Jews born and resident in Roumania are not 
aliens. Our correspondent himself admits that ‘‘ Jews born in that 
country (Roumania) and Roumanian subjects are ‘natives’; they 
enjoy all civil rights, save those of which the law exacts naturali- 
sation as a condition. Their personal status is the status of 
Roumania.’’ Our correspondent goes on to argue that this and other 


Is the Roumapnian 
Situation Improving ? 


_ rulings of the High Court, to which reference has already been made in the 


Jewish Chronicle, only ‘‘ make a commencement in the right direction.’’ 
‘* Jews,’’ he says, ‘‘ are still deprived of the rights of citizenship and many 
clvil rights which have been transformed by the legislature into political 
rights.’’ The report of the Anglo-Jewish Association did not deny this: 
It did not contend that the High Court had made anything more than a 
commencement with Jewish emancipation. On the contrary, it pointed 


out that ‘‘unless a law is passed by both Legislative Chambers and 


sanctioned by the king, the situation is not free from uncertainty.’’ 
It went on to say that ‘though the Jews are legally no longer 
‘ aliens,’ the schools are still more or less closed to them, they are still 
greatly handicapped in the exercise of certain trades and professions, the 
new law against brokers is. another addition, and their position is as 
intolerable as before.’’ In commenting on the decisions of the 
High Court of Cassation, we had previously warned our readers against 
assuming that a pronouncement of the Court would put an immediate end 
to Jewish disabilities. ‘*‘We have seen, both in Irance and Russia,’’ we 
remarked, *‘ that highly placed judgas, with their professional training in 
the art of arriving at fairness and truth, are often in advance of the 
executive power, What is wanted is a clear description of the status of the 
Jewish inhabitants by the Chamber itself, and a definite intimation that 
Roumanian-born Jews are not inciuded under the category of foreigners,’’ 
It wiil thus be seen that neither the Anglo-Jewish Association, nor 
Opinion in this country, has misrepresented the significance of the 
Roumanian judicial decisions, and that, substantially, they are in agreement 
with the views of our correspondent. 


Our correspondent charges the 
Anglo-Jewish Association with 
having stated that the situation 
of the Jews in Roumania had improved, and remarks that this declaration 
does not correspond with the reality. The report of the Association did 
make several halting and tentative statemants of this character. It spoke 
of the ‘‘few changes which are going on in Rodumania in the direction of 
ameliorating the intoleralle pressure to which the Jews have been, and are 
constantly, exposed,’’ and of the ‘‘few signs which point in the direction of 
a change for the better.’’ Elsewhere, it referred toa ‘ ray of hope ; 
lighting up the deep shadows which overhang the Jews in Roumania,’’ and 
spoke of the ‘‘faint signs’’ of a new and better era. These remarks and 
expressions can hardly be construed as a bold declaration that the actual 
situation of the Noumanian Jews had materially improved. Tha Association 
merely argued that there were symptoms of a coming change. Among these 
the decision of the High Court of Cassation may be counted. Two other 
decisions of the Court, making it unlawfal to expel Roumanian Jews 
from the country, and declaring Jewish children born afore the naturali- 
sation of their parents to bs Roumanian citizens, are also among the ** faint 
signs’’ of amelioration. Our correspondent admits that, in consequance of 
the former ruling, there have been no more expulsions of Jews belonyzing to 
the better classes, though Jews of humbler station have, he says, been 


Continued Porsecut.on. 


expelled. The report of the Association mentioned several other signs of: 


the better spirit that was abroad in the land. Thus, it stated that 
the Artisans Law was not applied in an inimical spirit to the Jews: 
and that the Roumanian Press, at the time the report was written, was 
less virulent in its discussion of the Jewish question. Again, on more than 
one public occasion, ministers and men of high standing had given full 
expression to their conviction that Jews were a beneficial element in the 
economic development of the country. These were some among the signs 
of serener weather that the Report detected on the political horizon. 
But no one will say that, in themselves, they constitute a serious 
amelioration of the Jewish lot. On the contrary, so far as the 
statute book is concerned, the Jewish situation is still one of 
intolerable helotry. The Jewish population constitute a class wholly 
unknown to other countries—-a community of people who, though they 
are not ‘‘alicns’’ in the land of their birth, are yet deprived of the 
ordinary rights enjoyed by their fellow-countrymen. Our correspondent 
even gives chapter and verse for the contention that, in certain respects, 
the actual situationof the Jews in Roumaniahas changed for the worse, and 


‘notfor the better. He shows that the residence of the Jews in the rural 


communes is seriously threatened by the new law on the subject; that 
Jewish farmers, students, and commercial travellers are being shamefully 
harassed ;: and that the law on liquor licénsingis being still further extended 
in an anti-Semitic sense. Our correspondent is perfectly entitled to set 
these facts, and the others which he mentions, against the more favourable 
signs quotedin the report of the Anglo-Jewish Association. It is clear that, 
in essence, the situation of the Roumanian Jews is almostas great a scandal, 
and as flagrant a defiance of treaty law, as ever. As long as this discredit- 
able and monstrous state of things exists, so long will the friends of justice 
and of right continue to protest. The Ning of Roumania in his inter- 
view with the Jews of Jassy in October last, showed himself moved by these 
national abominations, and assured the Jews that “ everything will slowly 
improve.’’ Let us hope the humane sentiments of the Sovereign will 
ultimately find expression in the acts of his Ministers and the Statute 


Book of his Parliament. His Majesty, who spoke of slow improvement, © 


can hardly be surprised if to those far away the slowness of the pace makes 
it almost imperceptible. | 

As long as I[srael lives to sing the 

Lord’s praises, the Passover will 
7 always stand forth as his greatest 
historical celebration. No event in history can compare with the Exodus 
from Egypt in the momentousness of its issues. It marks the birthday of 
the Jewish nation and much besides. The liberation of Israel from slavery 
portended the downfall of the institution itself. The whole of the modern 
edifice of human liberty, as it has been constructed through centuries of 
painful effort, rests upon the miraculous episode which Israelites wi'l once 
more commemorate during the coming week with pious thanksgiving, In 
their escape from Egyptian thraldom our fathers carried with them'a 
charter of personal rights which they had won, not for themeelves alone,’ but 


The Passover. 
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for the world at large; for all posterity no less than for their own genera- 
tion. If there is a festival in the Jewish calendar which claims universal 
recognition, it is the Passover, the festival of freedom. The surroundings 
in which Jews have celebrated this feast of emancipation have often been 
in sad contradiction to the ideals of liberty which it proclaims. But the 
contradiction will not last for ever. The precious seed of ideas has been 
sown in the religion which Israel has given to mankind, and sooner or later 
the whole harvest will be reaped. That is why Jews never lose hope. 
What the original Passover left unaccomplished the ‘‘ Passover of the 
future’’ will bring to fruition. It cannot be otherwise, for the hand of 
the Almighty has not grown short. The power which has overthrown 
tyrannies in the past is ever at work. How wonderfully has it not 
been in evidence during the past year in dealing a mortal blow to the 
most terrible tyranny of modern times! Israel could never have survived 
half of the persecutions he has undergone had he not been upheld 
by faith in the Divine promises of deliverance of which the story of the 
Passover is sv full. Therefore, whatever else in the way of Jewish 
ceremonial may lapse with the progress of time, this Feast of Unleavened 
Bread must always hold its own; and the picturesqueness of its, ceremonial 
is a guarantee that it will, The Seder evening is the children’s festival, and 
no Jewish parent whothinks at all would be so unkind to his children as to 
deprive them of so great a joy. Thus a link is formed between successive 
generations of Jews which time is powerless to. destroy. Not without 
purpose has Israel beencommanded to remember the departure from Egypt 
‘all the days of their life."’ Theremembrance is identical with the life of 
Israel, who lives on his memories of the past and his hopes of the future. 
Shatter those hopes, extinguish those memories, and Israel would cease to 
live in any real sense of the word. 

The address to be presented 
to the King of Spain by the 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews, 
on his forthcoming visit to London, is a theme for moralisers. Four 
centuries after the terrible year of the expulsion the tie between the 
Spanish domain and the descendants of the Jewish fugitives is re-knit 
in a new land. Mr. Zangwill, in a recent speech, told a quaint 
story of a Marrano in Spain who, in his childhood, asked his nurse about 
the Jews, and received the reply that ‘‘ there are no such people now: 
they are all in Hell.’’ The story shows that the old prejudice still 
lingered among the masses of the population. But it is no 
criterion of the feelings of the intellectual classes to-day. 
Time has not. stood still, even in Catholic Spain. The wise 
men of that country have learned to understand that the cruel 
expulsion of the Jews four hundred years ago was a blunder as well 
as a crime, and the wave of tolerance which has so largely transformed the 
face of Europe has not neglected tha Spanish shores. The cordial 
reception of a Sephardic deputation by the King of Portugal, 
the recent opening of a fine synagogue at Lisbon, and the proposed address 
to the King of Spain (coupled with an invitation to visit the Bevis Marks 
Synagogue) are evidences of the new and better order of things. The recon- 
ciliation began in the year 1869, when the late Haim (‘uedalla approached 
Marshal !’rim with a view to the re-admission of the Jews to Spain. Mr. 
Guedalla’s efforts were entirely successful, and later on the ‘ ('‘ercle 
Israclite Espagnol’’ was especially formed to promote the return to Spain. 
The Spanish authorities under Alfonso XU, were anxious for the return of 
the Jews to their country. One recalls with interest the following 
resolution which was carried by the Court of Common Council in June, 
1881, on the motion of Sir (then Mr.) Henry Isaacs: 

That this Court recognises with the utmost satisfaction the spirit of true liberality 
and religious toleration which has prompted His Majesty King Alfonso XII, to invite 
the Jewish subjects, whether fugitive or otherwise, of foreign countries, to establish 
for themselves 8 home in the Spanish Peninsula, where, ian the Middle Ages, their 
coreligionists attained such great prosperity, and this Court further recognises with 


satisfaction that in regard. to this liberal act th cre exists the utmost accord between 
His Majesty the King and His Msjesty’s Ministers. 


King Alfonso and the Jews. 


Not. the least interesting feature of the invitation was the 
fact, as Mr. Isaacs pointed out in his speech, that the invita- 
tion was extended to all ‘‘foreign Jews, fugitive or otherwise.” 


Only recently we referred in these columns to the speech delivered 


in the Cortes by Don Angel Palido y Fernandez, the Registrar of the Royal 


Academy of Medicineat Madrid, in which this distinguished Spaniard dwelt 
in remarkable language on the old Judwo-Spanish relationship. Don Angel 
is the author of a book called *‘ The Spanish Jews and the Castilian 
Dialect,’’ and, like other observers, has noticed with surprise the 


fidelity with which the descendants of the mediwval Jews of 
Spain cling to the Spanish language. On his trip through 
the Oriental countries, said Don Angel, he frequently met 


Jews in the streets of Constantinople, Salonica, Smyrna, Bucharest and 
other cities who attracted his attention by the fluency of their command of 
‘the Spanish tongue. This fact—a touching testimony to the patriotism of 
the Jew—-led Don Angel to speak with regret of ‘the gravity and the bear- 
ing of the sad events in our history, which have torn from our midst more than 
a half a million of citizens,’ and to ask whether Spain had done apy- 
thing for the re-establishment of amicable relations with the descend- 
ants of those whom Spain had expelled, but who up to this day 
remained faithful to the Spanish tongue. We are told that Sefor 
Pulido received the congratulations of the Spanish intellectuals and the 
unite” Spanish press for his speech in the Cortes. Nothing could show 


move strikingly the change which has come over the sentiment of Spain 
towards the Jewish race, a change to which effective 
the proposal to send a 
to London. 


witness is borne by 
deputation to Alfonso XIII. on his coming visit 


erected synagogue in Spain to-day accessible to the public. 


Sefor Palido, in the course 
of his speech, spoke of the 
political and economic advan- 
tages which would accrue to Spain from the return of the Sephardim 
dispersed all over the Orient, and asked the Minister of Foreign Affairs what 
measures the Government thought most appropriate for facilitating a 
movement in this direction. The Ministerin his reply expressed his 
determination to call upon the Spanish Consuls in foreign countries to prepare 
statistics regarding the Sephardic communities in Orientallands. This, he 
went on to explain, was not for the purpose of satisfying an idle curiosity 
as to the number of people ‘‘ who speak the beautiful language of Cervantes,’’ 
but, ‘‘in order to accomplish results of a more concrete character, in 
preparation of which the initial step would be the establishment, in centres 
of the Orient, of schools for the study of the Spanish language.’ It 
remains to be seen whether this policy of the Foreign Minister will be 
more effective in procuring a the return of Jews to Spain than has 
yet been the case. Up to the present, Jews have fought shy of 
the country. Here and there, scattered little communities have grown 


The Return to Spain. 


up. The most interesting of these is in Seville, and, according to 


a statement recently made to the Anglo-Jewish Association, these 
people, who number about fifty families (mostly from Morocco), 
are in anything but a flourishing condition. They are extremely poor, 
and though they enjoy the honour of having been the first Jews in Spain 
since the expulsion to hold religious services, they cannot pay for the 
education of their children, and the Anglo-Jewish Association have been 
asked to provide them with a teacher. In trying to explain the reluctance 
of Jews to re-enter Spain, it is possible that the old, bitter, memories 
may account for something. The fact that the Jews had been excluded from 
Spain for so many years must also have thoroughly weaned them of all 
hope of or desire for resettlement in the country. Perhaps, too, the tardy 
concession of religious tolerance has something to do with the reluctance to 
re-enter Spain. To this day the Jews, though they are at liberty to worship 
in private or meet for prayer in a private house, are not permitted to build 
a synagogue of their own. The Constitution distinctly lays it down that 
‘* the Roman Catholic Apostolic Religion is that of the State .. . No 
other ceremonies or public manifestation will be permitted saving those con- 
nected with the State religion.’’ Don Sagasta pointed out to the late Mr. 
Haim Guedalla that this article does not preclude any Spanish citizen from 
‘‘ having a stated place for the celebration of his worship, and a site for a 
cemetery, distinct from. the Catholics, in the same way that the Protestants 
have.’’ But we are not aware that that verbal declaration of Sagasta has 
altered the effect and purport of the law. Certainly there is no specially 
Whether this 
disability has tended to restrict the return to Spain or not, one would fain 
hope that the lingering remnant of intolerance will be swept away by the 
new influences now at work. 
: The coming of the Passover 
holidays draws attention to the 
desirability of arranging some 
common holiday scheme for the 
Jewish voluntary schools in London. Attention was called to this question at 
the recent meeting of the subscribers of the Bayswater Jewish Schools, but, 


Jewish Schools 
and their Holidays. 


‘so far as we know, no action has been taken as a result of that discussion. In 


the case of eighteen provided schools, whichare almost exclusively attended 
by Jewish pupils, a common holiday scheme has been drawn up, and this 
regulates the date and duration of the school holidays. But the Jewish 
voluntary schools are not governed by any such scheme. The result is 
that they do not apply for the same days as holidays. One will ask 
for two days at |’urim, another for one, and perhaps another for three. 
This is perplexing to the Education authority, which has to grant the appli- 
cations, and which must often be tempted to inquire whether there are not 
many Judaisms, and whether the duration of Jewish festivals is not 
dependent upon the particular predilections of those who observe them. 
It is not a wise thing from the point of view of Jews that such a state of 
affairs should exist. The fact that no.common holiday scheme for our 
voluntary schools has been arranged is a symptom of that absence 
of the co-operative instinct to which we have called attention 
in other walks of Anglo-Jewish life. But there is no reason why other 
bodies should be made to feel the effects of this communal deficiency. A 
suggestion has been made that the Jewish Voluntary Schools Association 
should undertake the work of co-ordinating the school holidays. Now that 
that organisation has been relieved of the work of allotting the aid grant, 
it might well undertake the task suggested. The duty ought not to prove 
a difficult one. A workable scheme to be applied to the eighteen Jewish 
provided schools in the present year was published in the London Education 
Gazette of April 3rd. There is no reason, so far as we can see, why the 


Jewish voluntary schools should not adopt this plan, and so introduce 


regularity into the holiday arrangements. Indeed, the education authority 

indirectly invites such a proceeding, for it gives notice that managers of 
non-provided Jewish schools who desire to adopt the system of the London 

County Council schools should apply to the executive officer of the Educa- 

tion Department of the Council. We hope that some action will be taken 

in this matter. It is an absurdity, and worse, that the present lack of 

system should continue. | 


The late Colonel Goldsmid.--A party of about twenty members of 
the Free School Company of the Jewish Lads’ Brigade visjted the Willesden 
Cemetery last Sunday, the first anniversary, according to the Hebrew date, 
of the death of Colonel Goldsmid, for the purpose of reciting the Kaddish. 
The Rev. Professor Dr. Gollancz, who happened to be at the cemetery at the 
time, readily acceded to the request of Mr. H. Van Ryn, the Superintendent, 
to conduct a suitable service. Dr. Gollancz read some Psalms, delivered a 
short address, and read the Kaddish at the grave. : 
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The Aliens Bill. 


At a meeting of London Unionist Members of Parliament, held yesterday 
week, the following resolution, moved by Major EvANs-Gorpbon, and 
seconded by Mr. Haves FIsHER, was unanimously adopted : - 

That the Prime Minister be asked to receive at the earliest possible date a 
deputation to be organised by the London Unionist members from among Members 
of Parliament. candidates, and others who take a special interest in the aliens question. 
for the purpose of urging upon the Government the supreme necessity of proceeding 
immediately after Easter with the Aliens Bill, and of vressing this measure through 
the House of Commons with all the powers at. the disvosal of the Government. 

Mr. Balfour has sent the following reply to the Hon. W. F. D. Smith 

1 hardlv think it. will be necessary to trouble you and other London Unionist 
members to come to me on a deputation in order to urge upon \the Government the 
necessity of proceeding with the Aliens Bill. The measure is one to which the Govern 
ment attach the very greatest importance. It will be introduced on Tuesday, and | 
hope the second reading will be taken at the very earliest date after Easter which the 
general course of public business admits. You and your friends may rest assured that 
the Government will use their best endeavours to get it passed into law. 

“M. H. T.” (Miss Mary Hancock Thomson) writes to the Neweastle 
Chronicle : — 

Our member, Sir Walter Plummer, has made himself conspicuous in his advocacy 
of the Aliens Bill by ‘seconding a resolution of the Aliens Committee urging the 
Government to proceed with the Bill as quickly as possible. At the last election he 
got many votes from the much mated alien immigrants; it remains to be seen 
whether they will vote for him next time when he shows a desire to prevent their 
brothers and cousins from seeking a refuge from Russian tyranny and oppression in 
our free country. . . 46-2 \s to clisease and poverty, I have just mace enquiries at the 
Newcastle Workhouse, and I am informed that out Of the 1,058 inmates of the work 
house only five are of foreign birth. There are 594 patients at present in our Work- 
house hospital, and none of them are foreigners. In a town like Newcastle, where 
there is so large an alien immigrant population, it seems to me these figures speak 
very well for the thrift and for the health of the immigrants... TI would ask is it worth 
while to go to all the trouble and expense that an Aliens Act would involve in order 
to keep out so very small a number of paupers as this % | 

“ Dagonet,” in last Sunday's Referee writes : - 

A tremendous lot of nonsense has been written on the Alien question, which is 
largely an anti-Semitic movement. The Jewish imroigrant does: not. to any ap- 
preciable extent, mterfere with native labour, and the trades the Jewish immigrants 
have brought with them have been of great value to the country. So far from 
the aliens dishousing the British, in certain quarters of London the alien is paving 
rent for pronverty which would be uninhabited if he had not come. The decay of 
the Port of London and the removal of trades by which the workers in the East End 
lived has driven them from certain areas. They have not been ousted. but replaced 
by the aliens. In the borough of Stepney there are a vast number of houses standing 
empty. The landlords are complaining bitterly of bad times in consequence. These 
houses are empty because the Jewish authorities have built other 
parts of London. and thus drawn a large number of Jews from ‘ the congested area.” 
[In the parish of St. George in the East key monev is no longer obtainable. Com 
petition for living room has ceased. But for the alien immigrants many portions of 
‘the East End would now be as deserted asx Sweet Auburn. The aliens have not taken 
money out of the British nocket: they have put money into if. 

In a Supplementary Sheet we give, with this issue, : 
proceedings in the House of Commons on Tuesday, 


it on the introduction of 
the Aliens Bill. 


The Situation in Roumania. 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. | 
| BUCHAREST, APRIL 2ND. 

It was stated in the report of the Anglo-Jewish Association that the 
situation of the Jews in Roumania had improved,,and that the Court of 
Cassation had decreed the right of citizenship to Jews. These statements 
far from ge ec with the reality; hence they have made a very bad 
impression on the Jews of Roumania. It is necessary, therefore, to recapit- 
ulate what has occurred during the past year. 

, Rulings of the High Court of Cassation. 

The High Court of Cassation has given the following rulings: The 
oath “ more Judaico,” which is still in force in several districts, in spite ot 
wl the protests and the resistance of the Jews, has been seriously under- 
inmned by the decisions of the Ist and 2nd sections of the High Court. The 
latter section ruled that the ancient formula of the oath should be annulled, 
and that Jews should be allowed to take an outh in accordance with the 
usual formula. The first. section ruled that an oath of a Jew in Court 
was valid; nevertheless there are some judges, even at the Court of Appeal 
at Jassy, who do not'recognise that decision. A decision of the combined 
sections, the only one which would be of a definite character, may probably 
be necessary, 

The law against aliens, which allows expulsion, can only~ be 
applied to subjecta of other Powers. A Jew born in the country, and 


a Roumanian subject, is not an alien, and consequently cannot be expelled. » 


In consequence of this ruling there have been no more expulsions of Jews 
who are in good situations, or belonging to the better classes, but some 
belonging to the humbler classes have been expelled. The Tribunal of 
Bucharest, in deciding the case of an exile who had returned to the country, 
declared that his expulsion was illegal, seeing that he was born in the 
country, and was a Roumanian subject. : 

‘The children of naturalised subjects being minors at the moment of 
their naturalisation are citizens by right. The decision was given in a 
case affecting a son of a Roumanian resident in Transylvania: nevertheless 
the High Court of Cassation indicates in its decision that the application 
of this principle should be applied to all similarly situated. It remains 
to be settled whether the children of Jewish citizens can benefit by this 
decision, and whether the Councils of the Commune, who draw up the 
electoral lists, will acknowledge the decision. 

Jews born in the country and Roumanian subjects are “natives”; 
they enjoy all civil rights, save those of which the law exacts naturalisation 
as a condition. Their personal status is the status of Roumanians. 

y these rulings the High Court has only made a commencement in 

the right direction. Jews are still deprived of the rights of citizen and 
many eivil rights. which have been transformed by the legislature into 
political rights. 
| Laws and Decrees. 
The Stock Exchanges Law, a modification of the old law, contains more 
its .predecessor.... The Committee of the 
Exchange must be composed of Roumanian eitizens in the proportion of 
two-thirds, and the proportion is arranged in such manner that not even 
the remainder can be “ foreigners.” The Chamber of Arbitration must be 
composed exclusively of Roumanians. As far as their assistants are con- 
cerned the regulations do not mention whether they must be Roumanians, 
and as these are only nominally intermediaries, they can be replaced by 
Jews as assistants. This procedure can be altered at any time. As Jews 
and actual foreigners are almost the only stockbrokers, it will be readily 
understood how onerous and unjust are the dispositions in question. 


The law on spirituous liquor licences, modifying the law of 1874, provides 


report Of the. 


for restrictions us regards the rural communes. That is to say. Jews will 
not he permitted to hold licences it rural the vill 
sinall towns which, as is well-known. 
Jews). 


ages and 
are inhabited almost exclusively by 
Moreover, it provides categorically that a foreigner has not even 
the mght to live under the same roof as his employer, or even to he 
domestic servant or companion, 
Chambers of Commerce 


In addition, it gives: the right to the 
composed exclusively Roumanians. vyenerally 
anti-Semites--to decide whether it is necessary 10 give to anybody the right 
of a licence in urban districts. 

. The law of organisation of rural communes directly introdueed for the 
first time restrictions on the settlement of aliens in rural communes. While 
formerly authorisations were accorded by the Councils of Rural Communes 
to anyone, and the vote of the Councils could be annulled only in ease of 
refusals, the new Law requires the approval of the Prefect in order that 
the vote should be valid. The Prefects, as a rule, reject the authorisations 
which are granted. The following is characteristic. The Prefect of Bacau: 
M. Leca, wrote the following endorsement on the petition of an accountant 
who asked permission to reside in the small town of Moinesehti:“ Rejected. 
because Jews exploit Roumanians.” The new Law does not Det AN 
guarantee of residence either for those already established—many have 
been driven away or ordéred to leave—or for those who have taken up their 
residence under the present law. hence the expulsions ean be organised 
more easily now than under the old law. In the application of the new 
law in the district of Bacau, hundreds of Jews have heen ordered to procure 
new authorisations, or to quit their places of domicile. Evictions have 
also taken place in the districts of Jassy. Tecoutchi, Covurluiu, Roman, 
Tutova, Neamtzu, ete 

A bill, on the point of being voted, if the Liberal Government had not 
fallen, was that on Private Education, full of clauses destined to ruin the 
Jewish schools, Hawkers were persecuted A Thanner., notably al 
Bucharest. These attacks called forth protests from a part of the semi- 
official press. Commercial travellers, almost all of whom are Jews, have 
been submicted to some regulations of an extremely harsh character. The 
Chamber of Commerce of Bratla demands a law which will withdraw this 
ealling from the hands of “foreigners.” Jewish farmers have been the 
objects of the most violent attacks, and bills have heen foreshadowed tb 
prevent Jews from having any longer the right to take land on lease, 
although it is to them that the appreciable merease in the rental value of 
land iy due. At the School of Fine Arts “foreigners,” as a condition of 
admittance, have now. to present of Consuls As 
Jews cannot produce such recommendations they are not admitted. They 
are {In addition, excluded under various pretexts from the School of 
Ar. hitecture, the Military School, the Sehool ot Vaceination, and others 
The examination fees, which are a burden on the poor, were reduced for a 
part of the pupils of the Jewish schools. During the past vear exemptions 
have been rare, and many pupils have not been able to sit at the State 
Examinations. In this manner the road handreratts has heen closed, 
Reeing that the Law on Handicrafts forbids the exereise of a eraft without 
a certificate of the four primary elasses of the State. 

The Senate of the University of Bucharest disposes of the trust fund's 
given by the Brothers Hillel of about 200,000 franes. Although the donors 
were Jews, the Senate, for some years past, has imposed, as a condition 
of admission scholarships from the threat the scholar should be 
Roumanian by birth or naturalisation. In fact, only orthodox Roumantian 
Christians are admitted, and, nioreover, prizes are given from the Fund 
for essays of a purely orthodox Christian character | 

The Professor of Political Eeonomy of the University of Jassv. M. Cuza, 
has heen permitted hold a course of lectures 
the Dean or the Minister interfering. 

T will stop here. T have written enough to show how 


little justification 
there is for the assertion that the situation of the Jews has appreciably 
Improved, 


} 


On anti-Semitisin without 


The Situation in Russia. 


The Executive Committee of the Hilfsverein der Deutschen Juden has 
voted a further sum of 50,000 marks for the relief of the families of Jewish 
soldiers who have fallen or are still serving in the Far East. The grants 
made by the Hilfsverein for the benefit of the Jews in Russia since the 
beginning of this year amount to 150,000 marks. 

The Alliance Israelite Universelle has voted 10,000 franes. for the relief 
of distress among the Jews at Grodno and Minsk, and of wounded Jewish 
soldiers who have arrived at Moscow, and 1,000 franes for the purchase of 
matzos for distribution among Russian Jewish prisoners interned in Japan. 
The order for matzos was telegraphed to Japan. 


A Reuter telegram from Chelyabinsk (Government of Orenburg), states: 

The soldiers of the local Yarrison, togethel With a miumber of hooligans, huve 
destroyed and plundered sixteen houses. The police have taken no action. Later on 
the demonstrators circulated written notices calling Upon the people to attack the. 
Jews. Jewish families are [seeking refuge in the houses of Christians. 
leaving the town, . 


The Daily Chronicle correspondent.at Vienna says: 

The sensational news has reached here from a trustworthy source in St. Petersburg 
that Prince Sviatopolk Mirsky, the Liberal Russjan Minister of the Interior who had 
recently to retire from oftice, is again coming to the front. Prince Mirsky ts to be 
appointed President of the Commission to make the necessary arrangements for con 
vening a National Assembly. He will take the place of M. Buliguine, 

The Russian correspondence of the Times states :-- 


The Russian Government has published a report showing the number of recruits 
obtained for the army during the past year Phe mumber of young men liable to 
service was, according to this report, 1004075 men, but 41489 did not join the colours.: 
although not exempted. The number 6f Jews Hable to military service was 57,440, and 
of these no fewer than 21.164 deserted. In some of the provinces the number of 
deserters was much greater. In that of Kovno, for instance, it was &4 per cent., in 
that of Vilna 63 per cent., and in that of Vitebsk 41 per cent, : 

It is said that M. Gorenivkin had to resign the Ministry of the Interior because of 
the Emperor's Opposition to his proposal to inelude the south-western provinces i the 
Zemstvo system, The opposition Was due chietly to the fearof giving a preponderance 
to the Jewish element, 


The Slovo suggests that the Hebrew clergy should be represented in the 
electoral system now under consideration by the Government, 


Many are 


General Booth on Palestine.—In an interview printed in the 
Daily’ Chronicle, in which he describes his impressions of Palestine, 
General Booth, on being asked what he thought would bring about. the 
re-population of the country, replied as follows : “In my opinion nothing 
will bring it about but the good hand of God. The Jew will not go there by 
choice. Whatever he may have been in the past, he is not at the present by 
any means an agriculturist, and the way will have to be made very clear, 
and the aspect of the country very much altered, before he will be likely 
to migrate there in any large numbers, Ii | were called upon to prophesy 
respecting the Jew and his native land, IT should say that the thing most 
likely to come about is the possession of the land by the Gentile, the Jew 
reaping the profit of his culture in the cities, as it is the ease elsewhere. 
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OBITUARY. 


Dr. HARRY GOLDSTEIN. 

The particularly sad and untimely death of Dr. Harry Goldstein has 
caused deep grief to his relatives and triends. Aged but twenty-three years, 
and, until recently, in apparently excellent health, the news of his death 
produced an almost stunning shock Hle was the son of the highly 
esteemed Minister of the Auckland (New Zealand) Congregation, the Re\ 
Samuel Goldstein, brother of Dr. Bertie: Goldstein, and a relative of the 
Rev. Francis L. Cohen. Having been educated at the Auckland Grammar 
School and University College, he afterwards went to Edinburgh University 
to Study and graduate in medicine. During his career. at the last-men- 
tioned insutution he gained several medals, and passed his final examina- 
thon last July. Of a rather quiet and unassuming disposition, he was well 
liked by those with whom he came in eoutact. 


BERNARD Myers, M.D. 


CAMILLE DREYFUS. 
[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. 


J 
| Parts, 16TH APRII 

A strane destiny was that of Camille Dreyfus, who, alter having heen 
Amoug the foremost men of the Republic, has died almost forgotten. He 
had occupied the most eminent positions, but since then his eareer had 
been darkened. He had with rare energy defended his corelimonists when- 
ever they were attacked, but he died without the services of the religion 
for Which: he had fought. Bornoin Paris on Wth August, he studied 
mathematics, but when the war of 1870 broke out he enlisted as a volunteer. 
After the war he was for some time professor, and then turned to journalism, 
In I874 he was Chief Editor of the Avenir de la Sarthe. “An ardent defender 
of the Republic, he was condemned to five months’ imprisonment for a 
painphiet attacking the dictatorship ot Marshal Mae Mahon. In he 
conducted the Liberal de la Vendee, and was a second time convieted: for 
having defended a secular lady teacher who had been maltreated by oa 
vicar. Tn M. Wilson, then Under-Secretary of State at the Ministry 
of Funance, appormted bine his Chef de Cabmet. At that 


period hie Was 
as Commissioner of the French Governinent to the Brussels Exhibition 
[hn ISS2 he was elected on the Municipal Council of Paris, and was re-elected 
In He distinguished himselt in the front rank by dis. thorough 
knowledge of finanelal questions and public works. He was twice reporter 
of the Budget of the City of Paris. In 1884 he tounded a Radical paper 
Li Nation. On the 4th October, 1885, he was elected Deputy for the Seine 
by 283,366 votes out of 414,360. In the Chamber of Deputies he held a 
preponderating position on the Budget Commission. He fought protec-- 
Wiohisim, and Was Reporter of the Budget for the Ministry for War. In 
i439 he stood as an cyponent of Boulangerism, and was re-elected Deputy 
for Paris. At this time anti-Semitism commenced its ravages: im France 
The Libre Parole came into existence. In his paper, La Nation, M. Dreyfus 
took up the defence of the Jews, and fought several duels. Two of them 
Were serious. In a duel with swords with Drumont he was seriously 
vounded. On another odceasion he tought the Marquis de Mores with 
pistols, and gave proofs of rare sangfroid. [ni addition to his activity as 
yournalist and politician, he wrote many works of great Hnportanee. He 
was one of the Iounders, and General Secretary of that remarkable work, the 
(areat Which Was produ ed by the Collaboration the niost 
learned scholars. Ele edited the economic and political section, and wrote 
for ait the preface and several financial articles. THe also wrote a remark- 
able study on the “ Budgets of Europe and the United States’ (Ps82)— a 
work on “ The Evolution of the World and Society.” and transtated from 
the English A. de Foublangue’s “ England, 3 


‘ 


ts Government and Jnstitu- 
tions’ Suddenly, afoa moment When fortune Was simiing 
When he was one oft those who might have become a Minister, but not 
knowing how to limit his needs to his resources, Mo: Dreyfus was com- 
promised in aaatter Which coupelled him to quit the country. He tried 
to earn a living by commerce, but did not suceeed. He returned to Paris 
afew vears ago, and succeeded in rehabilitating himself, but he no longer 
enjoyed his former prestige, and was aged by his life of vielssitudes. Apart 
froma few very intimate friends, ne-one any ftonger thought of this lost 
grandeur: nevertheless, we hear with re ore | the death Of a nan Who. 
spite of deplorable lapses, was one of those who worked for the existing 
regime, and was one’ of the most Iniluential and most esteemed men of an 
entire generation | 
Mr. Julian M. Tsanes, eldest son of the late Judge Myer Isaacs, died 
In New York on the 7th inst., at the early age of thirtv-one. He graduated 
from New York University in 1593, and from the New York University Law 
School in 1896. He was an Honours man of his eiass, and won the Inman 
Fellowship of Chemistry. 


The late Mrs. George Raphael. 


At Berkeley Street Synagogue, last Sabbath, the Rev. Isipornr Harris 
preached on “ ‘he Israelite’s Hope,” basing his discourse on the 28rd Psalm. 
Referring to the death of Mrs. Raphael, he.said: There are wor- 
shipping with us this morning those upon whom the chastening hand 
has been heavily laid. Within the past week a much-respected 
and loved member of this congregation has descended into the valley 
of the shadow. A gracious personality has been torn from the 
bosom of her family in circumstances so pathetic that, from an earthly point 
of view, they can only be regarded as tragical. Two days ago, Charlotte 
Hanne Raphael was gathered to her final rest, amidst widespread demonstra- 
tions of sorrow. With the tears of her nearest and dearest there mingled 
those of a congregation and a community. We truly mourned her death for 
we knew her to be a woman who realised to the full the responsibilities of 
high position. We recognised in her an ornament of her race, the wise and 
sympathetic friend of all who needed her help. We could not help remem- 
bering how, alike in health and sickness, she devoted herself to those benetfi- 
cent works which made her namea household word in the community she 
served, and we reflected sadly on the loss which many an institution 
for whose welfare she laboured has sustained in her passing away 
While | refrain from speaking of the void that her death leaves in the 
home which she adorned, and while I dare not trust myself to say what 
her removal from this earthly scene must signify to her sorely-stricken 
husband, to her devoted children, I feel that our service this morning would 
be incomplete if I did not endeavour to express something of what we fee] 
for them in this hour of their poignant trial. Fervently do I trust that the 
thoughts suggested by the 23rd Psalm may bring healing and comfort to their 
bruised hearts. May they find some alleviation of their griefs in the 
sympathy of loving friends, yet greater solace in the fond remembrance of 
her many virtues and graces, and their strongest support in the assurance 


that her soul is now with God, who has called her to receive the reward 
of the just. : 


The late Mr. S. E. Moss. 
The presentation of the portrait in oils of the late Mr. Samuel E. Moss, 


for many years Warden of the Central Synagogue, took place at the Syna- 


gogue Chambers, Charlotte Street, on Sunday. Mr. Epwarp P. Davis, LL.B, 
one of the Wardens, was in the Chair, and among those present were: - 

The Revs. M. Adler, D. Fay and Spero; Mesdames M. Adler, P. Davis, J 
Jonas, C. Montagu, A. Moss, H. Moss; J. Moss, S. J. Phillips, Mo A. Sewill, BE. Spero and 
J. ‘Trennér.; Miss Moss, and Messrs. B. Birnbaum, N. L. Cohen, Frank Cohen, Asher 
[suacs, M..J. Jonas, J. Joseph, B: S. Marks, C. Montagu, A, Moss, H. Moss. John Moss 
A. Phillips, S; J. Phillips, M. A. Sewill, Lewis Solomon, J.Trenner, Vallentine 
and Vallentine. 

The SgcreTary (Mr. L. J. Salomons) read the following extract from the 
annual report of the synagogue :— | 

Ata meeting of the seatholders held on May 3th last, they were informed. that 
Mr. Sarmuel I. Moss, who had acted as Warden for over twenty-one years, had resigned 
that position, ©n the proposition of Mr. John Harris, J.P., C.C., the following resolu 


tion was unanimously adopted :—" That this meeting of seatholders of the Centra: 
Synagogue desire to-place on record their hearty appreciation of the services rendere:! 


by Mr. Samuel Ie. Moss as its Warden for over twenty-one years. During the whole ot 
the period Mr. Moss has discharged the duties of that oftice with zeal and energy, ani 
his knowledge and experience have always been at the disposal of, and of the greatest 
advantage to, the synagogue. The members of the svnagogue desire to assure Mi 
Noss that he possesses their entire ‘regard, and sincerely hope that together with Mrs 
Moss and his family he wilkenjoy many vears of health and happiness.” 

The CHAIRMAN said that it had been resolved that a copy of that resolution 
should be engrossed on vellum and presented to Mr. Moss, but it was felt 
that this would not have been sullicient to mark their appreciation of the 
valuable services rendered by him during twenty-one years. . It was, there- 
fore, resolved that he should be asked to accept his portrait painted in oils. 
A fund for this purpose was opened by the honorary oflicers, and within two 
or three days the amount required was collected. That fact would show the 
high appreciation in which Mr. Moss was held hy the congregation. But 
before a sitting could be arranged with Mr. B. S. Marks, Mr. Moss 
was unfortunately called away. .The picture, therefore, had to be 
painted from photographs, and the portrait he had achieved reflected 
the greatest credit on Mr. Marks. Mr. Moss's services during a period of 
twenty-one years were invaluable. During the present year they would be 
celebrating the jabilee of the Central Synagogue, and it was notewortby 
that Mr. Moss was in oflice for nearly half that time. During the whole of 
the period of Mr. Moss’s service, he won golden opinions and made no 
enemies but friends of every member. His advice and his services were 
always freely given. He (the Chairman), only had the pleasure of serving 
one year with Mr. Moss, and could not have carried out his duties even as 
well as he did had it not been for Mr. Moss’s kind advice. Mrs. Moss, he 
understood, was going to ask the Board of Management to accept the 
portrait to be hung in the Council Chamber, where her husband had worked 
so long and so faithfully. Addressing Mrs. Moss, he said that on behalf of 
the honorary officers and Board of Management of the Central Synagogue, 
and of the subscribers to the portrait which had just been unveiled, he would 
ask her to accept it at his hands. He would not say many words in eulogy 
of his late colleague. She would know and appreciate, as his life-long com- 
panion, his sterling qualities better than they could be described. He hoped 
that so long as the Central Svnagogue existed, that portrait would be hung 
in their Council Chamber as a record of work faithfully done. 

Mr. ASHER IS\ACS said that he was associated with Mr. Moss during 
twenty-one years, and had had no differences with him ip all that period. 
Mr. Moss's life was passed in endeavouring to ameliorate the lot of his 
poorer brethren and in doing his best to enhance the welfare of the Central 
Synagogue. He hoped that the children of Mr. Moss would follow in the 
footsteps of their late father, and, like him, be an honour to the community. 

Mr. M. J. JONAS said he would always remember Mr. Moss's kindly 
manner to him on the occasion of his (Mr. Jonas’s) becoming Warden. He had 
had the pleasure of knowing Mr. Moss personally for many years, and to say 
that one knew him was to say that one respected him. 

Mr. J. TReENNER said that, although he was only associated with Mr. 
Moss for two years as Warden, he had been a colleague of his for some ten 
or twelve years on the Board of Management. He would like to touch on 
the peaceful side of hischaracter. Peace was with him the ruling passion of 
his life. Never had he come in contact with anyone whose love of peace 
was so great as was the case witli the late Mr. Moss. In the words of the 
sages, “loving peace and pursuing it,” would be found the principal 
characteristic of the late Mr. Moss. 

The Rev. D. Fiy said he felt he could not be in the room without adding 
his testimony to the general appreciation of the late Mr. Moss which was felt 
not only by the Honorary Ollicers but by the paid oflicers of the synagogue. 
He was speaking as a salaried oflicer for eighteen years, and as one who had 
learned not only to respect Mr. Moss, but to have a deep and lasting 
affection for him. Mr. Moss was kind to everyone, from the humblest Minyan 
man to the first minister of the synagogue. His kindness had nothing repel- 
lent about it. One felt in his presence that he wanted one to feel at ease and 
be comfortable. 


The Rev. M. ADLER said they scarcely wanted a portrait of Mr. Moss 


to remind them of what he had done for the synagogue. He had not 


had that long association with Mr. Moss which previous speakers had had, 
but he could mention one incident that was characteristic of him. Shortly 
after he (Mr. Adier) had been elected Minister of that congregation, Mr. 
Moss told him that he had intended resigning the office of Warden, but that 
on being asked to reconsider his decision he had agreed to remain Warden 
for another year. He gave as his reason for reconsideration that he felt that 
his twenty years’ experience would perhaps be of some assistance to Mr. 
Adler as a new-comer. 

The Rev. E. Spero said he was elected a Minister but a few weeks 
after Mr. Moss had been elected Warden, so that his whole life had been 
bound up with Mr. Moss, not only officially but also affectionately. Mr. Moss 
was a man who was always ready to do a kind action for anyone in the syna- 
gogue, whether they were oflicials or strangers. 

Mr. P. VALLENTINE said he had had the experience of being with Mr. 
Moss longer than any oflicer of the congregation. It was at his suggestion 
that Mr. Moss had been elected on the Board of Management, and it was 
doubtless his brilliant success in that capacity that marked him out for 
his post of Warden. 


Mr. N. L. COHEN said he could not help feeling that there was a very 
suggestive experience in the change of circumstances between the first 
desire to do honour to Mr. Moss by the presentation of his portrait, and 
the realisation of that desire which betokened that the late Warden gave 
his best thoughts and his best work to the service of the congregation until 
his failing health made it imperative for him to relinquish his office. He had 
at times doubted whether that public spirit which impelled a man to continue 
in office for years was altogether desirable. He was speaking only of the 
charitable world. He thought that continuance in office for a long period 
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tended to make one move ina rut. He thought, therefore, that there might 
be counter-balancing advantages in a frequent change of office, but he 
always felt that Mr. Moss was an abiding exemplification of an exception to 
that theory. His fairness of judgment and his unvarying courtesy, 
but above all his single-minded devotion and interest in the service of the 
synagogue, were attributes that showed they were right in trying to 
retain his services as long as Providence gave him strength to carry them 
out. The portrait of the late Mr. Moss would remain as a stimulus to work 
for the love of work, which was the key-note of all good altruistic endeavour. 


Mr. ALBERT E. Moss said that the family regretted that his nephew, Mr. 
David Moss, was not able to be present to acknowledge, on behalf of his 
mother, the presentation of the portrait. His sister-in-law (Mrs. Samuel E, 
Moss) had therefore asked him to tendey on behalf of the family their 
sincerest thanks for the presentation of that token of love. There were 
times when the lips failed to give utterance to all that the heart would like 
to say, and that occasion was one of them. His late brother's love of peace, 
not only in the congregation but also in his family, was always foremost. He 
could not thank them nearly sufliciently for the great honour they had 
paid the family by the presentation. Mrs. Moss had written to the honorary 
officers asking them to accept the portrait on behalf of the Central Syna- 
gogue, and expressing the hope that it might be hung on the walls of the 
Council Chamber, in which he had devoted his energies to the good of the 
synagogue and of Judaism in general, and Mrs. Moss made the offer because 
she was cohvineed that by so doing she was carrying out what her late 
husband would have desired. 

The CHAIRMAN said that on behalf of the seatholders of the Central 
Synagogue they very much appreciated the kindly thought which prompted 
Mrs. Moss to present to them the portrait of her late husband. On their 
behalf and on that of the Board of Management, he gratefully accepted the 
portrait. | 

Mr. Asiter ISA\CS proposed a vote of thanks to the artist (Mr. B.S. 
Marks) for the effective manner in which he had painted the picture. 

Mr. B. S. Marks briefly responded. 


A vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman, on the ‘motion of Mr. 
CHARLES Moss, 


The First Jewish Officer in the French Army. 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. | 
Paris, Aprit. lOTH 
— M. Arthur Chuguet, the historian of the wars of the Revolution, has, 
recently published work, La Legion Germanique (Paris, Chapelot 
and Co.), disclosed the name, and deseribed the lite, of one Whom he considers 
to have been the first Jewish officer in the French Army—Captain Anselme 
Nordon. Jt is currous to tiote how the Jews of France, when only just 
emancipated by the Revolution, had taken to heart their duty to the father- 
land. The example which M. Chuquet gives us is emphatic in this respect. 

It was in 1792, when France had just declared war against Austria, that 
In all parts, even abroad, volunteer legions were organised in order to defend 
its cause. One of these was the German Legion, whieh, in addition to 
Germans, numbered in its ranks Alsatians and Lorrainers. [It was to the 
latter category that Nordon belonged. Born at Metz. on the 4th December, 
1736, Anselme Nordon, son of Maver Nordon, professed the religion. of 
Moses-—the expression by which Judaism was described in those days. In 
the course of time he took up his residence in Paris where, as M. Chuquet 
says, his fellow citizens of the Section of Brutus regarded him as a good 
patriot, and as a citizen zealous for the public welfare”” He joimed the 
National Guard as a volunteer, and became sergeant in 1789. In 1790 he 
obtained a brevet of Sub-Lieutenant in the Foot Chasseurs,-and on the 4th 
September, 1792, was appointed First Lieutenant im the Gerinan Legion. A 
year later he was Captain in the 22nd Light Infantry Regiment. He received 
his full discharge on account of his wounds, aiter having given proofs of his 
bravery in the Vendee War. But he took the waters of Bareges, and applied 
for readmission to the service, declaring that he was full of vigour and zeal. 
Restored to his rank, he took part in all the campaigns of Moreau. Two 
sons were killed while fighting by his side, and at the Battle of Landshut a 
ball carried off-his right thigh. 
1,200 francs. 

Is not this life, which was devoted by a Jew to the service of his country, 
at the very moment when civil barriers had been removed for the Jews in 
France, the best reply to those who allege that the Jews have no fatherland ? 
Is it not a touching example of the gratitude of the Jews towards the country 
which had accorded to them the rights of citizenship ? 


He was then granted an annual pension of 


_ The Late Mr. F. M. Levi.—In his sermon on Saturday, at the 
Birmingham Synagogue, the Rev. G. J. Emanuel, who, through indisposition, | 


had been absent from his pulpit during the last month, made allusion to the 
late Mr. Felix M. Levi. He said that the earthquake in India was specially 
brought home to that congregation, because among its victims was one born 
and reared amongst them, one whose boyhood was promising, whose youth 
was brilliant, the opening of whose career was at once distinguished. Felix 
Levi was son of a father who in years gone by did good service in the Hebrew 


community, working on educational and philanthropic committees. Felix 


Levi was proving himself among the ablest of the many able officers in the 
Indian Civil Service when this blow struck him down. His years of study, 
his intellectual powers, his acquired knowledge, his energetic labours, 
naught saved him. All ended in a moment, as though they had never been. 
They could but lament the abrupt close of a career so hopeful, so certain, 
humanly speaking, of great achievement.—The Times obituary says of Mr. 
Levi that he was a good athlete and a keen mountaineer, and had conducted 
on his own account several expeditions among the mountains bordering on 
his district. His subtle powers of mind, broad sympathies and great social 
charm endeared him to many friends.—Sir WV. Mackworth Young, K.C.S.1., 
late Lieut.-Governor of the Punjaub, writes of Mr. Levi that he “had 
previously fought famine and plague with credit,” and includes him with 


unother civilian in the opinion that “the cutting short of such promising 
careers is a public calamity.” 


__ rhe Sunday Closing Bill.—In his evidence before the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, Mr. J. R. Quilter, of the Drapers’ Chamber of 
Trade, said that Sunday trading amongst drapers was on the increase owing 


to the competition of foreigners and Jews, who opened their premises on 
Sunday. | 


Guy’s Hospital.—The first list of donations includes the following 
gifts, some of which we have previously announced: Mr. Alfred Beit, 
£4,000; Messrs. N. M. Rothschild and Sons, £3,000; Messrs. Speyer 
Brothers, £1,000 ; Messrs. L. Messel and Co., £2250 ; Messrs. R. Raphael and 


Sons, £250; Mr. William Asch, £105; Mr. Sin S s, £52 10s, ; Sir 
Edward D, Stern, 250, 


Hay Hill, Berkeley Square, and Miss. Lily Hanbury, the popular actress 


Marriage of 
Mr. H. Guedalla and Miss Lily Hanbury. 


On Tuesday the larriage took place ot Mr Herbert Guedalia, of as 
The wedding was to have taken place al the Central Sy nuagugue in January, 
but postponed OWlng to the rlhiess cat the bridegroom The bride looked 
extremely well in her princess robe of Inmish lace over satin, the train. of 
white velvet embroidered in silver lilies, a pretty compliment to her floral 
hame She wore two magnificent. rows of earls at her throat, given by 


the bridegroom, and her veil was of Limerick lace. .There was a long train 


of bridesmaids—her only sister, Miss Hilda. Hanbury, her cousins, Miss 


‘Nora Kerin, Miss Hilda Jacobsen, and Miss Florence Jamieson, all ot 


whom are members of the theatrical . profession, Miss. Phyllis Terry, 
daughter of the bride’s) cousin, Mrs: Fred. Terry, Miss Gladys 
Marsden, daughter Mr. Percy. Marsden, and) Miss Maud Simons 
Two of the bridesmaids were in pale mauve, two in. blue, and two in pink 
Ninon de soie gowns embroidered in roses; in. heu of hats. they. wore 
wreaths of rose leaves beneath white veils The bridegroom presented each 
bridesmaid with a bouguet of pale pink roses and an aram lily brooch ot 
enamel with diamond. stem. Phe bride was given away by her mother, 
Mrs. Hanbury; her cousin, Mr. Ernest Jacobsen, was best man. There 
was a largely attended reception at Claridge’s Hotel, from which Mr. and 


Miss Lily Hanbury. Photograph by Langfler 

Mrs. H. Guedalla left for the honeymoon. The bride travelled in a become 
ing gown of mauve taffetas | : 

he wedding presents were too numerous to describe in full, but among 
them may be mentioned the following | 

From the bridegroom, pearls, three emerald and diamond rings, sapphire and 
diamond ring, single stone diamond ring, turquoise and diamond bow brooch, diamond 
butterfly brooch, gold-fitted dressing-bag, etc.; old oak dresser, Miss Hilda: Hanbury ; 
Sheraton sideboard, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Curzon; Marqueterie desk, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Terry; Bechstein grand piano, Mr. G. M. Edwardes; chased silver trays and 
vases, Mr. and Mrs. David Guedalla; antique clock, Mr. and Mrs. | Kennerley 
Rumford: silver champagne-beakers, Mr. aud Mrs, Geoffrey Marks; silver cham- 
pagne-beakers, Mr. and Mrs. J. Oppenheim; art nouveau paper-kanife and seal set 
turquoise, Sir Squire and Lady Bancroft: china vase, Miss Lettice Fairfax; set of 
Dickens’ works. Mr. W. L. Courtney; silver sugar-sifters, Miss Barnet; pair of glass 
and silver flower-vases, Mr. David E. Sassoon; silver salver, Mr. Philip Haldinstein ; 
silver epergne with hanging silver baskets, Mrs. Samson Fox; silver epergne with 
hanging silver ornaments, Mr. Frederick Kursheedt; silver vases, Mr. Herbert Kulb ; 
glass loving-cup, Mrs. John Stevenson; glass and silver salad-bowl, Dr. and Mrs. 


Washington Isaac; silver rose-bowl, Miss Guedaila; antiaue decanter, Miss Kate 


Flim: Florentine frame, Mr. and Mrs. J. Lewis; candlesticks, Mr. Philin Guedalla ; 
silver sugar-bowl, the Misses Jamieson; silver rose-bowl, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Allen ; 
silver jam-jar, Mrs. Mark Parker; silver scent-bottle, Miss Addison; silver hot water- 
jug, Miss Gabriel; antique fan in case, Mrs, Cosmo Gordon Lennox (Miss Marie 
Tempest) ; electric lamp, Mr. Seligman ; fitted Writing -Case, Mr. Henry 
Kemble: silver-mounted jug, Mr. and Mrs, Lesiie Stuart; china parasol-top, General 
Sir Alfred and Ladv Turner; marblé statuary, Mrs. Henry Simmons; fan, Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis Floersheim ; china. vases, the late Mr. John Morris; long dinner-service, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. Guedalla; china coffee-cuns in silver holders, Mr. and Mrs. Davis: 
silver photo-frames, Miss Aflalo; silver-giit: dessert-snoons, Mr. and Mrs. Aflalo ; 
tea and breakfast-service. Miss. Constance Collier; breakfast-service,. Miss 
Phvllis Woolner: art nouveau mirror, Mrs. W. Ruddie Brown; book, the Rey. M. and 
Mrs. Hast; pictures, Mr. Mortimer Menpes; picture, Mr. Lawrence B. Phillips ; 
fitted picnic-basket, Mr. A. Seligman; four silver candlesticks, Mr. Edgar Speyer ; 
electric-light lamp, Mr. Aflalo: wedding-book,..Miss Phyllis Broughton ; menu- 
holders, Mr. and Mrs. John Roskill. 


Lapy Sassoon, Mrs. BischotYshein and. Mrs, Leopold de Rothschild are among 
patronesses of the forthcoming ~ Ascot” ball in aid of the Victoria Hospite 
Children, Chelsea. 

Lapy Samvet, Sarah Lady Samuel, Mrs. Bischoffsheim, Baron and P 
Anthony de Worms, Baron and Baroness Percy de Worms and the .H¢ 
Belilios, were present on Friday at a meeting of the Executive Commi? 
Ladies’ Grand Council of the Primrose League, | 
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OBITUARY. 


Dr. HARRY GOLDSTEIN. 

The particularly sad and untrinely death of Dr. Harry Goldstein has 
caused deep grief to his relatives and triends. Aged but twenty-three years, 
und, until recently, in apparently excellent health, the news of his death 
produced an almost stunning shock. He was the son of the highly 
esteemed Minister of the Auckland (New Zealand) Congregation, the Re\ 
Samuel Goldstein, brother of. Dr. Bertie: Goldstein, and a relative of the 
Rev. Francis L. Cohen. Having been edueated at the Auckland Grammar 
School and University College, he afterwards went to Edinburgh University 
to Stuay and graduate in- medicine. During his career at the last-men- 
troned mistitution. he gained. several medals, and passed his final examina- 
tion last July. Of a rather quiet and unassuming disposition, he was well 
liked by those with-whomr he came in contact. 

3 BERNARD Myers, M.D 


CAMILLE DREYFUS. 
[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Paris, APRIL. 
who, after having been 
has died almost forgdtten." He 


A strange destiny was that of Caniille Dreyfus, 
the foremost men of the Republic 
had occupied the most emiment positions, but since then his career had 
been darkened. -He had with rare energy defended hus corehgionists when- 
ever they were attacked, but he died without the services of the religion’ 
for Which he had fought. Born in Paris’on loth August, P851, he studied 
inathematics, but when the war of 1870 broke out he enlisted as a volunteer. 
\fterthe war he was for some time professor, and then turned to journalism. 
In IS74 he was Chief Editor of the Avenir de la Sarthe. An ardent detender 
of the Republic, he was condemned to five months’ imprisonment for a 
paluphlet attacking the dictatorship of Marshal Mae Mahon. In Is76 he 
conducted the Liberal de la Vendee, and was a second time convieted for 
having defenéed a secular lady teacher who had been maltreated by a 
vicar ISTO Wilson. then Under-Secretary of State at the Ministry 
of apporited dias Chef de Cabinet. At thet period he Was 
~entas Comunissioner of the French Government to the Brussels Exhibition. 
[n he was elected on the Municipal Council of Paris, and was ‘re-elected 
He distinguisiied himself the tromt rank by his) thorough 
Knowledge of finaneral questions and public works. He was twice reporter 
of the Budget of the City of Paris. In 1884 he teunded a Radical paper 
Li Nation, On the 4th October, Iss5, he was elected Deputy for the Seme 
by 283,866 votes out of 414,560. In the Chamber of Deputies he held a 
preponderating position on the Budget Commission. He fought protec-- 
Uohisiu, and was Reporter of the Budget for the Ministry for War. In 
Ins0 he stood as an cyponent of Boulangerism, and was re-elected Deputy 
for Paris. At this thme anti-Semitism eommenced its ravages in France. 
. Toe Libre Parole came into existence. In his paper, La Nation, M. Dreyfus 
took up the defence of the Jews, and fought several duels. Two of them 
vere serious. duel with swords with Drumont he was seriously 
wounded. On another oceaston he fought the Marquis de Mores with 
pistols, and gave proofs.of rare sangfroid. In addition to his detivity as 
journalist and politician, he wrote inany works of great importance. THe 
Was one of the tounders, and General Secretary of that remarkable work, the 
Great Encyclopedia, which was produced by the collaboration of the aost 
learned scholars. He edited the economite and political section, and wrote 
tor it the preface and several financial articles. THe also wrote a remurk- 
able study on the “ Budgets of Europe and the United’ States 
work on “ The Evolution of the World and Saciety _ 
the English <A 
Suddenly, aft} a moment when fortune was smiling on hin, 
when he was one of those who inight have become a Minister, but not 
knowing how to limit his needs to his. resources, M. Dreyfus was com- 
promised in a matter Which compelled him to quit the country, He tried 
fo living by colnmerce, but did not suceeed., Hle returned to Paris 
afew vears ago, and succeeded in rehabilitating himself, but he no longer 
enjoyed his former prestige, and Was aged by lias lire yf Viceissitudes Apart 
trom oa few very Intimate friends, any thoucht Of this lost 
grandeur; nevertheless, we hear with regret of the death of a man who. in 
spite of deplorable lapses, was one of those who worked for the eXistimyg 
regime, and was one of the most pnihiye ntial and most esteeqied men ot 
entire generation 


translated from 


de Fonblanque’s “England, its Government and Tnestitu- 


Mr. Julian M. Tsaaes, eldest son of the late Jadge Mver Tsaacs. died 
in New York on the 7th inst., at the early age of thirtv-one. He graduated 
from New York University im 1893, and from the New York University Law 
School in 1896. He was an Honours man of his class, and won the Inman 
Fellowship of Chemistry. 


The late Mrs. George Raphael. 


At Berkeley Street Synagogue, last Sabbath, the Rev. Isiporr Harris 
preached on “* ‘i'he Israelite’s Hope,” basing his discourse on the 28rd Psalm. 
Referring to the death of Mrs. Raphael, he said: There are wor- 
Shipping with us this morning those upon whom the chastening hand 
has been heavily laid. Within the past week a much-respected 
and loved member of this congregation has descended into the valley 
of the shadow. A gracious personality has been torn from the 
bosom of her family in circumstances so pathetic that, from an earthly point 
of view, they can only be regarded as tragical. Two days ago, Charlotte 
Hanne Raphael was gathered to her final rest, amidst widespread demonstra- 
tions of sorrow. With the tears of her nearest and dearest there mingled 
those of a congregation and a community. We truly mourned her death, for 
we knew her to be a woman who realised to the full the responsibilities of 
high position. We recognised in her an ornament of her race; the wise and 
sympathetic friend of all who. needed her help. We could not help remem- 
bering how, alike in health and sickness, she devoted herself to those bene(i- 
cent works which made her namea household word in the community she 
served, and we reflected sadly on the loss which many an institution 
for whose welfare she laboured has sustained in her passing away 
While I refrain from speaking of the void that her death leaves in the 
home which she adorned, and while I dare not trust myself to say what 
her removal from this earthly scene must signify to her sorely-stricken 
husband, to her devoted children, | feel that our service this morning would 
be incomplete if I did not endeavour to express something of what we fee] 
for them in this hour of their poignant trial. Fervently do I trust that the 
thoughts suggested by the 23rd Psalm may bring healing and comfort to their 
bruised hearts. May they find some alleviation of their griefs in the 
sympathy of loving friends, yet greater solace in the fond remembrance of 
her many virtues and graces, and their strongest support in the assurance 


that her soul is now with God, who has called her to receive the reward 
of the just. 


The late Mr. S. E. Moss. 


The presentation of the portrait in oils of the late Mr. Samuel E. Moss, 
for many years Warden of the Central Synagogue, took place at the Syna- 
gogue Chambers, Charlotte Street, on Sunday. Mr. Epwarp P. DAVIs, LL.B., 
one of the Wardens, was in the Chair, and among those present were: — 

The Revs. M. Adler, D. Fav and E. Spero; Mesdames M. Adler, P. Davis, J 
Jonas, C. Montagu, A. Moss, H. Moss, J. Moss, S. J. Phillips, Me A. Sewill, E. Spero anu 
J. 'Trenner: Miss Moss. and Messrs: B. Birnbaum, N. lL. Cohen; Frank L. Cohen, Ashe: 
[sancs, M. J. Jonas,.). Joseph, B.S. Marks, C. Montagu, A. Moss, H. Moss. John Moss 
A. Phillips, S.J. Phillips, M. A, Sewill, Lewis Solomon,J. Trenner, P. Valentine 
and P. Vallentine. | 

Tho SecreTary (Mr. L. J. Salomons) read the following extract from the 
annual report of the synagogue :-- 

At a meeting of the seatholders held on May 15th last, they were informed. that 
Mr. Samuel E. Moss, who had acted as Warden for over twenty-one years, had resigned 
that position. On the proposition of Mr. John Harris,.J.P., C.C., the following resol 
tion Was unanimously adopted :—"* That this meeting of seatholders of the Centrat 
Synagogue desire to place on record their hearty appreciation of the services rendered 
by Mr. Samuel F. Moss as-its Warden for over twenty-one years. “During the whole ot 
the period Mr. Moss has discharged the duties of that office with zeal and energy, and 
his knowledee and experience have ulwavs been at the disposal of, and of the greatest 
advantawe to, the svnagogue. The members of the synagogue desire to assure M1 
Moss that he possesses their entire regard, and sincerely hope that together with Mrs 
Moss and his family he will enjoy many years.of health and happiness.” 

The CHAIRMAN said that it had been resolved that a copy of that resolution 
should be engrossed on vellum and presented to Mr. Moss, but it was felt 
that this would not have been suillicient to mark their appreciation of the 
valuable services rendered by him during twenty-one years. It was, there- 
fore, resolved that he should be asked to accept his portrait painted in oils. 
A fand for this purpose was opened by the honorary ollicers, and within two 
or three days the amount required was-collected. That fact would show the 
high appreciation in which Mr. Moss was held by the congregation. But 
before a sitting could be arranged with Mr. B. S. Marks, Mr. Moss 
was unfortunately called away. The picture, therefore, had to be 
painted from photographs, and the portrait he had achieved reflected 
the greatest credit on Mr. Marks. Mr. Moss's services during a period of 
twenty-one years were invaluable. During the present year they would be 
celebrating the jubilee of the Central Synagogue, and it was notewortby 
that Mr. Moss was in oflice for nearly half that time. During the whole of 
the period of Mr. Moss's service, he won golden’ opinions and made ho 
enemies but friends of every member. His advice and his services were 
always freely given. He (the Chairman), only had the pleasure of serving 
one year with Mr. Moss, and could not have carried out his duties even as 
well as he did had it not been for Mr. Moss's kind advice. Mrs. Moss, he 
understood, was going to ask the Board of Management to accept the 
portrait to be hung in the Council Chamber, where her husband had worked 
so long and so faithfully. Addressing Mrs. Moss, he said that on behalf of 
the honorary officers and Board of Management of the Central Synagogue, 
and of the subscribers to the portrait which had just been unveiled, he would 
ask her to accept it at his hands. He would not say many words in eulogy 
of his late colleague. She would know and appreciate, as his life-long com- 
panion, his sterling qualities better than they could be described. He hoped 
that so long as the Central Svnagogue existed, that portrait would be hung 
in their Council Chamber as a record of work faithfally done. 

Mr. ASHER IS\ACS said that he was associated with Mr. Moss during 
twenty-one years, and had had no differences with him ip all that period. 
Mr. Moss's life was passed in endeavouring to ameliorate the lot of his 
poorer brethren and in doing his best to enhance the welfare of the Central 
Svnagogue.. He hoped that the children of Mr. Moss would follow in the 
footsteps of their late father, and, like him, be an honour to the community. 

Mr. M. J. JoNAS said he would always remember Mr. Moss's kindly 
manner to him on the occasion of his (Mr. Jonas’s) becoming Warden. He had 
had the pleasure of knowing Mr. Moss personally for many years, and to say 
that one knew him was to say that one respected him. 

Mr. J. TRENNER said that, although he was only associated with Mr. 
Moss for two years as Warden, he had been a colleague of bis for some ten 
or twelve years on the Board-of Management. He would like to touch on 
the peaceful side of hischaracter. Peace was with him the ruling passion of 
his life. Never had he come in contact with anyone whose love of peace 
was so great as was the case witli the late Mr. Moss. In the words of the 
sages, “loving peace and pursuing it,’ would be found the principal 
characteristic of the late Mr. Moss. 

The Rev. D. Fy said he felt he could not be in the room without adding 
his testimony to the general appreciation of the late Mr. Moss which was felt 
not only by the Honorary Oflicers but by the paid oflicers of the synagogue. 
He was speaking as a salaried officer for eighteen years, and as one who had 
learned not only to respect Mr. Moss, but to have a deep and lasting 
affection for him. Mr. Moss was kind to everyone, from the humblest Minyan 
man to the first minister of the synagogue. His kindness had nothing repel- 
lent about it. One felt in his presence that he wanted one to feel at ease and 
be comfortable. 


The Rev. M. ADLER said they scarcely wanted a portrait of Mr. Moss 
to remind them of what he had done for the synagogue. He had not 
had that long association with Mr. Moss which previous speakers had ‘had, 
but he could mention one incident that was characteristic of him. Shortly 
after he (Mr. Adier) had been elected Minister of that congregation, Mr. 
Moss told him that he had intended resigning the office of Warden, but that 
on being asked to reconsider his decision he had agreed to remain Warden 
for another year. He gave as his reason for reconsideration that he felt that 
his twenty years’ experience would perhaps be of some assistance to Mr. 
Adler as a new-comer. 

The Rev. E. Spero said he was elected a Minister but a few weeks 
after Mr. Moss had been elected Warden, so that his whole life bad been 
bound up with Mr. Moss, not only officially but also affectionately. Mr. Moss 
was a man who was always ready to do a kind action for anyone in the syna- 
gogue, whether they were oflicials or strangers. 

Mr. P. VALLENTINE said he had had the experience of being with Mr. 
Moss longer than any ollicer of the congregation. It was at his suggestion 
that Mr. Moss had been elected on the Board of Management, and it was 
doubtless his brilliant success in that capacity that marked him out for 
his post of Warden. : 


Mr. N. L. COHEN said he could not help feeling that there was a very 
suggestive experience in the change of circumstances between the first 
desire to do honour to Mr. Moss by the presentation of his portrait, and 
the realisation of that desire which betokened that the late Warden gave 
his best thoughts and his best work to the service of the congregation until 
his failing health made it imperative for him to relinquish his office. He had 
at times doubted whether that public spirit which impelled a man to continue 
in office for years was altogether desirable. He was speaking only of the 
charitable world. He thought that continuance in office for a long period 
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tended to make one move ina rut. He thought, therefore, that there might 
be counter-balancing advantages in a frequent change of oflice, but he 
always felt that Mr. Moss was an abiding exemplification of an exception to 


that theory. His fairness of judgment and his unvarying courtesy, 
but above all his single-minded devotion and interest in the service of the 
synagogue, were attributes that showed they were right in trying to 
retain his services as long as Providence gave him strength to carry them 
out. The portrait of the late Mr. Moss would remain as a stimulus to work 
for the love of work, which was the key-note of all good altruistic endeavour. 


Mr. ALBERT E. Moss said that the family regretted that his nephew, Mr. 
David Moss, was not able to be present to acknowledge, on behalf of his 
mother, the presentatjon of the portrait. His sister-in-law (Mrs. Samuel E, 
Moss) had therefore asked him to tendey on behalf of the family their 
sincerest thanks for the presentation of that token of love. There were 
times when the lips failed to give utterance to all that the heart would like 
to say, and that occasion was one of them. His late brother's love of peace, 
not only in the congregation but also in his family, was always foremost. He 
could not thank them nearly sufliciently for the great honour they had 
paid the family by the presentation. Mrs. Moss had written to the honorary 
officers asking them to accept the portrait on behalf of the Central Syna- 
gogue, and expressing the hope that it might be hung on the walls of the 
Council Chamber, in which he had devoted his energies to the good of the 
synagogue and of Judaism in general, and Mrs. Moss made the offer because 
she was convinced that by so doing she was carrying out what her late 
husband would have desired. 


The CHAIRMAN said that on behalf of the seatholders of the Central 
Synagogue they very much appreciated the kindly thought which prompted 
Mrs. Moss to present to them the portrait of her late husband. On their 
behalf and on that of the Board of Management, he gratefully accepted the 
portrait. 

Mr. ASHER ISA\CS proposed a vote of thanks to the artist (Mr. B.S. 
Marks) for the effective manner in which he had painted the picture. 

Mr. B. S. Marks briefly responded. 


A vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman, on the ‘motion of Mr. 
CHARLES D. Moss, 


The First Jewish Officer in the French Army. 


a 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. 
Paris, Aprit 
M. Arthur Chuguet, the historian of the wars of the Revolution, has, 
th a reeently published work, La Legion Germantque (Paris, Chapelot 
and Co.), disclosed the hamMe, and described the lite, of one Whom he eonsiders 


to have been the first Jewish officer in the French Army— Captain Anselme — 


Nordon. It is curlous to note how the Jews of France, when only. just 
emancipated by the Revolution, had taken to heart their duty to the father- 
land. The example which M. Chuquet giwes us bs emphatic in this respect 

It was in 1792, when France had just declared war against Austria, that 
In all parts, eVen abroad, volunteer lesions were organised i order to defend 
its cause, One of these was the German Legion, which, in addition to 
Germans, nuimbered in its ranks Alsatians and Lorrainers. It was to the 
latter eategory that Nordon belonged. Born at Metz, on the 4th December, 
1736, Anselme Nordon, son of Mayer Nordon, professed the religion of 
Moses—the expression by which Judaism was described in those days. In 
the course of time he took up his residence in Paris where, as M. Chuquet 
says, “his fellow citizens of the Section of Brutus regarded him as a good 
patriot, and as a citizen zealous for the public welfare.’ He joined the 
National Guard as a volunteer, and became sergeant im 1789. In 1790 he 
obtained a brevet of Sub-Lieutenant in the Foot Chasseurs, and on the 4th 
September, 1792, was appointed First Lieutenant in the German Legion. A 
vear later he,was Captain in the 22nd Light Infantry Regiment. He received 
his full discharge on account of his wounds, aiter having given proofs of his 
bravery in the Vendee War. But he took the waters of Bareges, and applied 
for readmission to the service, declaring that he was full of vigour and zeal. 
Restored to his rank, he took part in all the campaigns of Moreau. Two 
sons were killed while fighting by his side, and at the Battle of Landshut a 
ball carried off his right thigh. He was then granted an annual pension of 
1,200 franes. 

Is not this life, which was devoted by a Jew to the serviee of his country, 
at the very moment when civil barriers had been removed for the Jews in 
France, the best reply to those who allege that the Jews have no fatherland ? 
Is it not a touching example of the gratitude of the Jews towards the country 
which had accorded to them the rights of citizenship ? 


_ The Late Mr. F. M. Levi.—In his sermon on Saturday, at the 
Birmingham Synagogue, the Rev. G. J. Emanuel, who, through indisposition, 
had been absent from his pulpit during the last month, made allusion to the 
late Mr. Felix M. Levi. He said that the earthquake in India was specially 
brought home to that congregation, because among its victims was one born 
and reared amongst them, one whose boyhood was promising, whose youth 
was brilliant, the opening of whose career was at once-distinguished. Felix 
Levi was son of a father who in years gone by did good service in the Hebrew 
community, working on educational and philanthropic committees. Felix 


. Levi was proving himself among the ablest of the many able officers in the 


Indian Civil Service when this blow struck him down. His years of study, 
his intellectual powers. his acquired knowledge, his energetic labours, 
naught saved him. All ended in a moment, as though they had never been. 
They could but lament the abrupt close of a career so hopeful, so certain, 


humanly speaking, of great achievement.—The Times obituary says of Mr. 


Levi that he was a good athlete and a keen mountaineer, and had conducted 
on his own account several expeditions among the mountains bordering on 
his district. His subtle powers of mind, broad sympathies and great social 
charm endeared him to many friends.—Sir VW. Mackworth Young, K.C.S.I1., 
late Lieut.-Governor of the Punjaub, writes of Mr. Levi that he “had 
previously fought famine and plague with credit,” and includes him with 


unother civilian in the opinion that “the cutting short of such promising 
careers 1s a public calamity.” | : 


_. The Sunday Closing Bill.—In his evidence before the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, Mr. J. R. Quilter, of the Drapers’ Chamber of 
Trade, said that Sunday trading amongst drapers was on the increase owing 


bs —e of foreigners and Jews, who opened their premises on 


Guy’s Hospital.—The first list of donations includes the following 
gifts, some of which we have previously announced: Mr. Alfred Beit, 
£4,000 ; Messrs. N. M. Rothschild and Sons, £3,000; Messrs. Speyer 
Brothers, £1,000 ; Messrs. L. Messel and Co., 2250 ; Messrs. R. Raphael and 


Sons, £250; Mr. William Asch, £105 $i 252 10s, S} 
Edward D. Stern, £50, sch, £105; Mr. Simon Syraons, £5 s.; Sir 


Marriage of 
Mr. H. Guedalla and Miss Lily Hanbury. 


On Tuesday the marriage took. place of Mr. Herbert Guedalla, of 2, 
Hay Hill, Berkeley Square, and Miss Lily Hanbury, the popular actress 
The wedding Was to have taken piace al the Central Sylagogue in January ; 
but Was postponed owimg to the illness of the bridegrooin. The bride looked 
extremely well in her princess robe of Irish lace over satin, the train of 
white velvet embroidered in silver lihes, a pretty compliment to her floral 
name. She wore two magnificent rows of pears at her throat, given by 
the bridegroom, and her veil was of Limerick lace... There was a long tratn 
of bridesmaids—-her only sister, Miss Hilda Hanbury, her cousins, Miss 
Nora Kerin, Miss Hilda Jacobsen, and: Miss Florence Jamieson, all ot 
whom are members of the theatrical profession, Miss. Phyllis Terry, 
daughter of the. bride’s: cousin, Mrs. Fred Terry, Miss Gladys 
Marsden, daughter of Mr. Perey) Marsden, and. Miss. Maud. Simons 
Two of the bridesmaids were in pale mauve, two in blue, and two. in pink 
Ninon de soie gowns embroidered ino roses, in. lreu of hats they wore 
wreaths of rose leaves beneath white veils. The bridegroom presented each 
bridesmaid with a bouquet of pale pink roses and an arum lily brooch of 
enamel with diamond stem. The bride Was given away by her. mother, 
Mrs. Hanbury; her cousin, Mr. Ernest Jacobsen, was best man. There 
was a largely attended reception at Claridge’s Hotel, from which Mr. and 


Miss Lily Hanbury. 


Mrs. H. Guedalla left for the honeymoon. Th 
ing gown of mauve taffetas | . 

‘the wedding presents were too numerous to describe in full, but among 
them may be mentioned the following . | 
From the bridegroom, pearls, three emerald and diamond rings, sapphire and 
diamond ring, single stone diamond ring, turquoise and diamond bow brooch, diamond 
butterfly brooch, gold-fitted dressing-bag. etc. ; old oak dresser, Miss Hilda Hanbury ; 
Sheraton sideboard, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Curzon, Marcuetenie desk, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Terry; Bechstein grand piano, Mr. G. M. Edwardes; chased silver trays and 
vases, Mr. and Mrs. David Guedalla; antique clock, Mr. and Mrs. Kennerley 
Rumford ;. silver champagne-beakers, Mr. and Mrs. Geotirey Marks; silver cham- 
pagne-beakers, Mr. and Mrs. J. Oppenheim; art nouveau paper-knife and seal set 
turquoise, Sir Squire and Lady Bancrott; china vase, Miss Lettice Fairfax; set of 
Dickens’ works, Mr. W. L. Courtney; silver sugar-sifters, Miss Barnet; pair of glass 
and silver flower-vases, Mr. David E. Sassoon; silver salver, Mr. Philip Haldinstein ; 
silver epergne with hanging silver baskets, Mrs. Samson Fox; silver epergne with 
hanging silver ornaments, Mr. Frederick Kursheedt; silver vases, Mr. Herbert Kulb ; 
glass loving-cup,. Mrs. John Stevenson: giuss ancl silver salad-bowl, Dr. and Mrs. 
Washington Isaac; silver rose-bow!l, Miss Guedaila; antiuue decanter, Miss Kate 
Flim: Florentine frame, Mr. and Mrs. J. Lewis; candlesticks, Mr. Philin Guedalla ; 
silver sugar-bowl, the Misses Jamieson; silver rose-bowl, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Allen , 
silver jam-jar, Mrs, Mark Parker; silver scent-bottle, Miss Addison; silver hot. water- 
jug, Miss Gabriel; antique fan in case, Mrs: Cosmo Gordon Lennox (Miss Marie 
Tempest); electric lamp, Mr. D.. A. Seligman ; fitted writing-case, Mr. Henry: 
Kemble; silver-mounted jug, Mr. and Mrs. Lesiie Stuart; china parasol-top, General 
Sir Alfred and Lady Turner; marble statuary, Mrs. Henry Simmons; fan, Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis Floersheim: china vases, the late Mr. John Morris; long dinner-service, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. Guedalla; china coffee-cups in silver holders, Mr. and Mrs. Davis: 
silver. photo-frames, Miss Aflalo: silver-guit dessert-spoons, Mr. and Mrs. Aflalo; 
tea and. breakfast-service, Miss Constance Collier; breakfast-service, Miss 
Phyllis Woolner; art nouveau mirror, Mrs. W. Ruddie Brown: book, the Rev. M. and 
Mrs. Hast; pictures, Mr: Mortimer: Menpes; picture, Mr. Lawrence B. Phuillips ; 
fitted picnic-basket, Mr. A. Seligman; four silver candlesticks, Mr. Edgar Speyer ; 
electric-light lamp, Mr. F.C. Aflalo: wedding-book, Miss Phyllis Broughton ; menu- 
holders, Mr. and Mrs. John Roski!l 


Photograph by Langfler 


e bride travelled in a become 


Tapy Sassoon, Mrs. Bischotfsheim and Mrs. Leopold de Rothschild are among the 
patronesses of the forthcoming “ Ascot” ball in aid of the Victoria Hospital for 
Children, Chelsea. 


Iapy Samurt, Sarah Lady Samuel, Mrs, Bischoffsheim, Baron and Baroness 
Anthony de Worms, Baron and Baroness Percy dle Worms and the Hon F. R. 
Belilios. were present on Friday at a meeting of the Fxecutive Committee of the 
Ladies’ Grand Council of the Primrose League, | 
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The London County Council and Jewish 
Voluntary Schools. 


On June 28th, 1904, the London County Counej! sanctioned expenditure 
for making a survey of non-provided schools, which, under the Education 
Acts 1902 and 1903 are maintainable by the Council. The Education Com- 
mittee, in carrying out this survey, dealt with each of the 438 non-provided 


schools, and made the following suggestions for improvements in the case of 
the Jewish schools coming under this category : 


BAYSWATER JEWISH SCHOOL,—The managers are instructed tocarry out a 
number of minor alterations, and also to put the drains into a sound condi- 
tion. They are to reorganise the girls’ and infants’ departments as a 
combined girls’ and infants’ department under one head teacher; and to 
restrict the accommodation of the school to 312 places —boys, 120; girls, 
106 ; and infants, 86. 

WESTMINSTER JEws’ FREE ScHOoL.—A number of more or less minor 
improvements are ordered. The accommodation is to be limited to 484 places 
boys, 246; girls, 238. 

STEVNEY JEWIsH SCHOOLS.—Nineteen improvements are recommended: 
These include the pointing and making good of the brickwork, where neces- 
sary ; overhauling the roofs and making the same water-tight ; making good 
and repairing the floors ; erecting a shelter in each playground; putting the 
drains into a sound condition ; and providing teachers’ rooms for the girls’ 
and infants’ departments. The accommodation of the schools is to he 
restricted to 754 places—-boys, 360 ; girls, 228 ; and infants 156. | 

South LONDON JEWIsH ScHoot.-Some ten improvements are recom- 
mended, including the putting of the drains into a sound condition. 


Jews’ FREE ScHooL, LANeE.--The recommendations include th® 
painting and distempering of the eclass-rooms, of the west wiig and the 
Rothschild wing.; the painting of the outside wood and iron work of the 
west wing and the Rothschild wing ; putting the drains into a sound con- 
dition ; and the cleaning of the interior of the examination hall. The 
accommodation is to be limited to 3,390 places—boys, 2,178 ; and girls 1,212. 
BUCKLE STREET JEWS’ INFANT SCHOOL.-Improvement of the drains and 
alterations of a minor character suggested. Accommodation to be limited 
to 762 places. | | 

COMMERCIAL STREET JEWS’ SCHOOL, SPITALPIELDS.-~ Fourteen 
improvements are recommended, including the putting of the drains into a 
sound condition ; the overhauling of the roof and the gutters ; and the con- 
version of the first-floor schoolroom into a hall. The managers are directed 
to restrict the accommodation of the school to 572 places. | 

VILLAREAL AND NATIONAL SCHOOL.--A number of minor improvements are: 
ordered, including the painting of the exterior wood and iron work. The 
accommodation is to be limited to 290 places -girls, 134; infants, 150. 

In no case are the managers informed that the premises are “ unsuitable, 
from the point of view of structure, for the purposes of elementary education.” 

The alterations required are to be carried out at the earliest possible 
date, and in any event not later than ‘\ist July, 1906. 

‘In reference to the foregoing requirements of the London County 


Council, the expense of remedying the defects complained of 
will fall, of course, upon the schools mentioned. Failing the 
alterations being made, the Council may possibly withdraw its 
support from the institutions concerned. Mr. Sydney Webb, L.C.C., 


informs us, however, that the defects in the Jewish Schools are not serious. 
“On the whole,’ he remarked, in conversation with a representative of the 
Jewish Chronicle, “the Jews’ Free School is ina very good condition, and there 
is nothing very much the matter. with the others. You know what it is,” 
laughed Mr. Webb, “ when you let loose an architect in a building, he is sure 
to find some defects. My wife and I have the utmost admiration for the 
Jewish organisation, from the synagogue downward: and we do not doubt 
that the community will set right the defects that have been pointed out 
in its schools.” The managers of the Jewish and other voluntary schools 


have the right of appeal to the Board of Education against the demands of 
the Council. 


Oxford University.—A First Class in Classical Moderations has 
heen obtained by C. H. Kisch, Trinity College (son of Mr. Hermann M 
Kisch, C.8.1.); and a Second Class by S, Klingenstein, New College. 


Jewish Religious Union, East End Branch.—Mr. Claude G. 
Montefiore, the President of the Union, will deliver an address at the Commer- 
cial Street Council School, on Saturday afternoon. This being the Sabbath 
during Passover, there will be a special prayer and appropriate hymns. 


Lorp Roruscuinp isa Vice-President, and Captain H. M. Jessel, MP... Chairman 
of the Council, of the London Municipal Society, which is taking active steps to 
organise public opinion with a view to the reduction of the heavy burden imposed 
upon London householders by the rates. 


Mr. ArtHUR Conen, K.C.. Rufus Isaacs, K.C., and Mr. A.-M. 
Langdon, K.C., were among those present at the dinner to Mr. Choate. the reuiring 
United States Ambassador. last week. 


Tue Trustees of the Zunz Fund have given £5,000 to the Friedenheim Hospital 
Swiss Cottage, for the purpose of maintaining a cancer ward of four beds to be named 
the Annie Zunz Ward. 

THE Rev. D. Fay has.retarned from wintering on the Riviera. Since his resignation 
of his post at the Central Synagogue, he has been living at Westclilf-on-Sea, He has 
now returned to London, and is residing at 145, Fordwych Road, West Hampstead. 

Mr. B. Scuiesincer, of Messrs. A. Keyserand Co., 21, Cornhill, has been elected 
Chairman of the National klectri¢ Construction Company. 


A seriés of illustrated articles on the Russian immigrants in Loudon, entitled “ A 
Flight for Freedom,” are appearing.in the Daily Graphic, 


SUICIDE OF A Lapy Tracner. A painful sensation was created last week at the 
Jews’ Free School, when the news reached there of the suicide, at the age of thirt v-five, 
of Miss Phebe Abrahams, one of. the teachers in the girls’. department; Miss 
Abrahams, who was very much liked by her colleagues, had been absent for some time 
owing to illness. Last Monday week, Miss Abrahams left home to take some flowers 
to an old gentleman in Old Ford Road, but she did not reach there. Next morning 
her body was found in the Regent's Canal, near Victoria Park Bridge. At the inquest 
on the 13th, her mother stated that deceased had been in ill-health for eleven months. 
She had no love affair, and there was no complaint from her school. The jury returned 
a verdict of suicide during temporary insanity. 


Brick Lane Hesrew Tatmup Toran Criasses.—At a meeting held last week, Mr- 
I. Feldman, who has interested himself in the re-organisation of the Institution, 
moved :—That the Talmud Torah be re-organised within the next twelve months : 
that the Hebrew and religious instruction be imparted through the medium. of 
English ; that in three classes the medium of Yiddish be retained for the purpose of 
such children who cannot follow in English, but that endeavours should be made to 
draft those children into the English-taught classes as soon as they are capable of 
following such instruction. After discussion, the motion was left for further con- 
sideration at the next meeting, as a question was involved which affects the original 
constitution of the Talmud Torah. | 


Colonial and Foreign News. 


FRANCE, 

The Chamber of Deputies on Saturday passed, by 336 votes to 236, 
Clause 2 of the Bill for the Separation of Church and State. The ¢ lause 
declares: “‘ The Republic does not recognise, nor salary nor subvention any 
religion. Consequently from the 1st of January following on the promalga- 
tion of the present law, all expenses relative to the exercise of public 
worship will be eliminated from the Budgets of the State, the Departments 
and the Communes.” 

M. Maurice Lévy, Member of the Institute of France, has been appointed 
President of the Second Section of the Superior Council of Bridges and 
Roads. M. Alexandre, who, like M. Lévy, is an Inspector-General of Bridges 
and Roads, has been appointed member of the Superior Council. 

Captain Naquet-Laroque, son of the General of that name, has, as the 
result. of a competition, been admitted to the Superior School of War. 
Captain Pompeée, of the Artillery, has been appointed Assistant Professor at 
the Special Military School at Saint Cyr. 7 

M. Leon Sommer, Judge at the Civil Court of Rouen, died there recently 
at the age of fifty. Several judges attended the funeral in their robes. 
Among the addresses delivered was one by the President of the Civil Court, 
who said that for nearly twenty-five vears M. Sommer had displayed as much 
zeal and activity as great intelligence in the charge of his judicial functions. 
Rabbin Cahen spoke of M. Sommer’s profound attachment to his religion. 

GERMANY. 

The Cross of Honour, First Class, of the Hohenzollern Family Order, has 
been conferred on Professor Dr. Mendel, of Berlin, and the Royal Crown 
Order on Herr Joseph Fromm, of Frankfort, in recognition of his services In 
the promotion of agriculture. | ro 

The Talmud Torah Secondary School at Hamburg recently celebrated its 
centenary. Dr.S. P. Nathan, who joined the teaching staff in May, 1548, 
is still in oflice as senior teacher, although he is approaching his ninetieth 
year, | 

HONG KONG, 

Through the efforts of Mr. Maurice Simmons, of Hong Kong, the Jews in 
that settlerrent have established a Jewish Tennis Recreation Club. Sub- 
scriptions to the extent of 800 dols. were raised. The following are the 
Committee: Messrs. I. S. Perry, Treasurer; Maurice Simmons, Hon. Secre- 
tary; I. Kuhn and C, D. Silas. | 

INDIA, 


Mr. Bernard Temple, acting editor of the Civil and Military Gazette 
Lahore, has been appointed by the Government a member of a special 
commission to investigate the state of commercial education in the Panjab. 

MOROCCO. | 
The German Emperor, on his recent visit to Tangier, gave 2,000 frances 


for the indigent Moors, 500 franes for the Christian and 500 frances for the 
Jewish poor. 


Musical and Dramatic Notes. 


In aid of the Institution for the Oral Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb 
Fitzroy Square, an amateur performance of * Under the Red Robe” was 
presented at the Avenue Theatre on Saturday evening. The performance, 
as a whole, was very good, but special mention must be made of Mr. Julius 
J. Hagen ¢by permission of Miss Julia Neilson and Mr. Fred Terry) as Gil de 
Berault, and Miss Julie Samuel (to whom two bouquets were presented) as 
Renee de Cocheforet. The others taking part in the performance were the 
Misses Marjorie Chamberlain, Esther Poland, Gladys, Rennie and Charlotte 
Samuel, Messrs. Leopold Abrahams, Alec. W. Asser, Arthur Behrend, Alfred 
Bristowe, John M. Cohen, J, F. Drielsma, H. A. Diinkelsbihler, Hermann 
Erskine, G. B. Foote, Willoughby Grant, H. Haarburger, C. B. Hardwicke, 
Stanley S. Howard, Edward Samuel, Howard 8S. Steinberg, F. KR. Stringer, 
Cecil Van Praagh, Benn Weisberg, Lionel D. Weisberg, R. Wood, 
W. Wood and Ernest V. Young. The play was produced by Mr. Hagen ; Mr. 
Cecil Van Praagh was business manager ; and Mr. Ernest Jacobs directed 
the orchestra. The furniture was lent by Messrs. Wolfe and Hollander. 
Miss Constance Kleimenhagen designed the cover of the programme. 

On Wednesday and Saturday evenings of last week, Mendelssohn's 
“ Athalie” was performed at St. George’s Hall, by students of the London 
Academy of Musie, with unqualified success. Miss Viola Gordon took a 
leading part, and several other coreligionists were included in the cast. 

Mr. Isadore Epstein was the solo pianist at a concert given on the 13th 
by the Rectory Road Orchestra at the Rectory Road Church, Stoke Newing- 
ton. He was enthusiastically encored for an admirable rendering of Liszt's 
“Pianoforte Concerto in E flat,” with orchestra, in which he exhibited his 
mastery of technique. Mr, Epstein has obtained the musical degree of 
Associateship of the Royal College of Music. 

Miss McDonald (the Scottish soprano) gave a concert on Friday at 
Bechstein Hall, when she was assisted by M. Leon Rennay and the talented 
pianist, Miss Johanna Heymann, whose artistic and brilliant playing was 
enthusiastically applauded. 

On Friday Bechstein Hall was crowded at an invitation violin recital 
by M. Trebini. The vocalist, Gretchen von Sulzer, appeared in national 
costume and sang with dramatic effect. | 

An extra matinee ballad concert was given on Saturday, at St. George's 
Hall, when Mr. Sydney Jarvis, baritone, created a favourable impression. 
Miss Martha Cunningham and Mdme. Marchesi were compelled to grant 
encores. 

On Saturday evening, at a Bohemian concert, at Anderton’s Hotel, the 
artists included Messrs. George Stanley, Roy Jacobs, Fred Lewis, Lawrence 
Laurie and Penso, and Miss Brineta Browne, all of whom were well received. 

At the Bijou Theatre, Bayswater, on the 1th, the members of the 
Dagonet Club played ‘My Sweetheart’ with great success. The cast 
included Miss Carrie Magnus, Miss Dora Landau, and Mr. Claude Layton. 
Miss Rosetta Magnus, L.A.M., accompanied. | 

Miss Ethel Hirschbein will give a recital in Paris on the 22nd of May. 
In the following month she will give a recital at the Bechstein Hall, London. 

Mr. Lionel Tertis has joined the Kruse Quartet as viola player in the 
place of Mr. Alfred Hobday. 

A prize of ten guineas is offered by Mr. Mark Hambourg to the British 
composer, under twenty-six years of age, who shall write the best pianoforte 
solo in the form of prelude, nocturne, barcarolle, romance or scherzino. The 
competition will close on the 8th of May, and the prize composition will be 
played by Mr. Mark Hambourg at his recital in Queen's Hall on May 20th. 
Only one work from each competitor can be considered. Manuscripts should 


— to Professor Michael Hambourg, 2, Clifton Gardens, Maida 
ill, W, 
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ii. | THE JEWISH 


A Unique Hagada Picture. 


‘One of the pictures in the richly illuminated Hagada of Sarajevo gives 
a real shock to Jewish susceptibilities In what Prof. Kaufmann regarded 
as the “German” type of Hagada illustrations, the historical pictures 
begin with the patriarch Abraham. This is a natural starting-point. The 
whole story of the servitude in Egypt and the consequent rescue depends, 1 
the Bible, on the covenant between God and Abraham: | 

But. in the Sarajevo Hagada, which shows “Spanish” influence, the 
historical series starts earlier. The first two folios represent scenes from the 
biblical narrative of the creation. The explanation: ot this retrogression in 
time has been easily found. The Hagada opens with the Festival Sanctifica- 
tion (Kiddush), and naturally the Sabbath form. of the Sanctification Is also 
included... Now, the initial paragraph of the Kiddush is a literal quotation 
trom Genesis, i., 31-—-ii.. 3: The Sixth Day; thus the heavens and earth 
were finished and all their host,” and so forth. This passage might well 
offer a direct suggestion to an artist to depict the. stages of the six days: 
ereation, Culminating in Sabbath Day of Rest 

The artist has distributed the events of seven days into eight scenes, 
arranged in two sets of four each, The first depicts chaos; the Spirit ot 
Grod hevers as a golder flanie.. rising fron. out the primeval Waters Second 
comes the separation between Tight and darkness. Under a round areh, 
the space is divided. into two halves by a vertical line, to the left of which 
a deep black pateh indicates the darkness, while to the might a-ftar paler 
patch represents the hght. In the third picturé (Second Day) the separation 
between the waters is portraved; from the sky there stream downwards 
bright ravs emblematic, doubtless, of the Divine influence. The fourth 
picture (concluding the first folio, and representing the work of the Third 
Day) repeats, as do the sixth and seventh pictures, these streaming rays _ 
which descend from above in the shape of a spreading cone. In this fourth 
picture, we are shown the separation of water from land, the earth bristling 
with trees and shrubs. Fifthtv. we have the work of the Fourth Day, the 
sun and moon and stars appear above the picture proper, and are repeated 
in the sixth pieture (Fifth Day). Birds are at the top of the round globe. 
fish at the bottom, while between are the wild beasts amid which a lion 
occupies a prominent place. The seventh pieture (Sixth Day) repeats 


several of the previous details, but adds the creation of man, a somewhat 


dwarfed figure. Finally. in an eighth preture, appears a unique illustration 
altogether unparalleled, so far as PE Know, in Jewish manuscripts. Tn this 
we see a human figure, voung and beardless, clothed im an ample robe, 
hooded and red. The figure is seated in repose under a trefoil canopy and 
“this figure is apparently meant to represent God. The editors of — the 
Sarajevo Havada feel no doubt whatever that such is the artist's intention 

If so, the preture is unique, and proves conclusively one of two things 

(a) The artist was a Christian, or, more probably. cb) the artist was a Jew 
copying slavishly a Christian model, the un-Jewish character of whieh was, 
for some reason, not perceived by him. Tt cannot be argued, as Prof. D. H. 
Muller seems to argue. that the pieture is quite un-Christian in origin, 
bécause God. in Christian art, appears as an old, bearded man. For though 
this is true of developed Christian art, as we are now most familiar with it, 
It is not true of the more primitive Christian types In the - earliest 
Christian art, as seen in the Roman catacombs, no attempt was made to 
represent God in full human shape. He appears as a hand, holding out to 
Moses the two Tables of Stone. This—as a mere figure of speech—may be 
found also in the Midrash. It is reproduced in a popular, but regrettable. 
poem still recited in manv synagogues on Simehath Torah. It was not 
till the age of Charlemagne that Christian artists became profuse in their 
pictures of God as a full human figure. The artists adopted two opposite 
plans. To express the Divine unchangeableness, they showed God. either 
as a beardless youth—perennmially or as an-oold man, with virile 
strength and unimpaired vigour. “ They (he Scriptural writers), 
In Thee both age and vouth, Thy hair now grey, now black.” Se runs a 
famous line in the Hebrew Hymn of Glory” VS). The whole hymn 
is built up of sensuous timages, to Which a mystic turn is given. The“ Hyinn 
of Glory " is a fine poem, and the author guards against all possible miis- 


apprehension by the emphatic caution: ° They figured Thee in a multitude 


of visions, yet behold Thou art One under all tmages:” Still, marvellous, 
powerful as the “ Hynin of Glory " is,1t is impossible, from a Jewish stand- 
point, not to prefer the “ Hymn of Unity”) (UAT We) for the third day 
of the week, with its uncompromising, completely Jewssh protest: ~ On 
Thee there falls nor age nor youth; nor grey hairs nor black tresses.” It 
is unnecessary to trace the further development of the pictorial representa- 
tion of God in later Christian art Briefly put, the history was this: In 
the fifteenth century pictures of God as a bearded old man finally replace 
the beardless, youthful types. The figure usually wears the triple Papal 
erown--a quaint detail! Ttaly, in the Renaissance era, shows us every 
phase of the wsthetie struggle. We see the symboheal hand. we see the 
three persons of the trinity as figures of equal age. God the Father often, 
again, assumes a small form hidden behind elouds; sometimes the figure is 
painted off the main picture to imply distance.” Then we reach 
Michelangelo’s noble works. The awe, the niajesty of deity, are expressed 
in a muscular, large-limbed, giant stature; a wildly-flowing beard conveys 
the impression of cosmic movement. Raphael, Titian, and, above. all 
Albrecht Durer, developed and modified Michaelaigeld’s ideals, excelling 
him in serenity, but never in sublimity. 
Summing up the influence of these vain, if beautiful, attempts to make 
the invisible visible, to compress into finite bounds the infinite, incorpore- 
able Spirit—can it be doubted that Judaism has been the better, the purer, 
without such futilities 2? To picture God as man lowers both. On the one 
hand, man cannot hope to perfect in himself the manly type, if God, and 
not man, is the perfection of that type. On the other hand, God loses al] 
that makes Him God, if He is, after all, representable as perfect man. “ God 
is not man,” says the text; then let art and poetry beware of suggesting such 
a false identification. It is not the least of our many _ obligations to 
Maimonides that he so unswervingly re-inforced in the Middle Ages the 
prophetic conception of God as_a pure Spirit. The anthropomorphic 
language of Scripture and Midrash were, once for all, allegorised away for 
us by the Sage of Cairo. 
Hence, it is so strange, so intolerable, to find in the Sarajevo Hagada 
the picture which is the subject of these lines. In Jewish illuminated 


goo Manuscript, as a rule, God is altogether omitted by the artist. Perilously 


Pnear to the sensuousness of the Sarajevo artist, is, at first sight, the work of 
another illuminator ef the Hagada, described by M. Schwab. In this 
manuscript. a: outstretched arm” is depicted. The hand firmly clasps 
a sword. M. Schwab apparently cites Exodus vi., 7, in explanation, but 
the artist cannot have meant to show us God’s arm. It-is an angel’s arm 
that he has drawn, for in one of the three repetitions of this picture, in the 
same Hagada, the sworded arm is clearly held over a representation of 
the city of Jerusalem, and the reference must be, not to Exodus. but to 
I. Chronicles xxi., 16. In the Sarajevo Hagada itself, the artist everywhere 
(except in the case of the “Sabbath Rest”), avoids any representation vf 
God. In Abraham’s offering we see a hand in the sky. but. though in 
Christian art, until the eleventh century, the hand typified God, the inten- 
tion, probably, is here to show us the hand of the angel who intervenes in 
Genesis xxii. In the burning bush we see merely angelic wings, shim- 
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mering with gold, while death is inflicted on the first-born of Egypt, by a 
supernatural influence represented by rays. In the Revelation on Mount 
Sinai, Moses is the main figure, and we see nothing in the heavens but a 
horn, which projects from the clouds. All these features of the Sarajevo 
Hagada strengthen the view that only in the Creation series—-a series quite 
unusual in Jewish MSS.—a direet Christian model was followed in sheer 
madvertence | 

In a Dutch MS. of the Hagada—illuminated in the seventeenth or 


‘eighteenth century—we have the only set of illustrations known: to me im 


which the scenes of the Chad Gadya are depicted. God. slays death, and 
the artist shows us a skeleton prone under a vivid flash of forked lightning 
In several MSS. the scene of the Sinaitie Revelation is adorned above with 
the word ‘338 on the concave surtace of a semi-circular. halo. Comparable 
with this is the Tetragrammaton in a complete halo (sometimes re-inclosed 
within a triangle) which frequently occurs in mural Church paintings, and 
in Christian art generally. 

The Jewish record is thus, on the whole, a good one. But we must do 
more than maintain our record. We must become, in this respect, even 
more rigid Puritans than we have been in the past. In particular, we must 
refuse to admit figures of any kind whatsoever into our synagogue decoration, 
lest our artists be tempted. to give first symbolical, and, finally, sensuous, 
hints of the Creator. The danger is not only from the artistic side. At the 
present moment the atmosphere of religious thought is tainted with all 
sorts of scientific and philosophical shams, which would persuade us that 
there are natural and metaphysical justifications for. impairing — the 
spirituality of God. It was not easy to arrive at the abstract conception of 
the Divine spirituality, and to retain the spiritual kinship between God 
and man, while disearding all human attributes from our Father in 
Heaven. Judaism, alone, among the religions ‘prevalent in. Europe, did 
arrive at this conception, aud Judaism. must permit no tampering with 
its cardinal principles—the unity and spirituality of God. Ty this respect, 
at least, Judaism represents the highest ideal attained by religion. Let us 
see to it that we maintain the ideal in-untarnished simplicity. “ Ye saw no 
mnanner of form when God spake unto you in Horeb” (Deut. iv., 15). 


A 


The Search for Leaven. 


By A YOUNG CHOMETZ BATTELER.” 


The COTeCTROLN On searching for leaven is one of those features of the 
Passover celebration which give a keen delight to young people. Tt at was 
not invented for their sakes, it can only have survived in their interest, for 
In the majority of cases the seareh must be a mere matter of form. Se, at 
least. T gather from the Rev. A. A. Green’s Hagada, in which | read 

In observant Jewish households. by the tame the Eve of the Passover arrives. 
all) preparations haye been so thoroughly made that the house is) free from = the 
presence of all leavened food. except the necessary provision for the next day's early 
meal, which is confined te one or two apartments. The search for leaven proceeds 
notwithstanding, and it is customary TO place little kets Contamiing a small piece 
of bread in each of the rooms which have already been prepared for the Passover. 

ean only write ot what regularly see perforined father’s house, 
where the “ packet " business does not obtain. T suppose each family has 
its own way of doing things. Our methods, while very strict, “are alse 
strictly simple. In the course of the day on which the search is to take 
place, the beadle of our sVhagogue has left a wax taper and a feather at 
our house, tor which act of attention he will, in due course, be rewarded by 
agratuity of five shilling=. People who are betfer off than we are give him 
ten, and PE have even heard of as much as a sovereign changing hands on 
such occasions. But that must be mm the other “ Lane.” turther West, 
as they say in the classics. 

The evening of the L4#th of Nisan has arrived. Weare all on the tiptoe 
of expectation, waiting for father to come home and be 7h 2OI, That's his 
rat-tat knoek, Pam sure, and it brings us so much nearer to the proceedings. 
As soon as we have had supper the search will begin. Supper this evening, 
as also to-morrow morning’s breakfast, are eaten downstairs in the back- 
kitchen, for the rest of the house, the front-kitehen imeluded, have already 
heen made “yomtovtik.” The meal on this occasion is quickly got through. 
Now that it is over—Q, blessed excitement all march in solemn pro- 
cession to the top of the house—all of us except mother, who is up to her 
eves im the kitehen, stewing fish, or making  Motza-hleis. One of 
us Carries the wax taper, another the feather, another the enipty lucifer-box. 


-which is to reeeive the contents of the seareh 


We begin with the bedrooms. Father says a Hebrew blessing. the taper 
is lit, and the search commences. A few grains of dust are all that we can 
colleet. All the while a dead silence prevails, for vou must not speak while 
you are searching lest your attention should be distracted from the business 
vou have in hand. [ know one of our number for whom it would be a good 
thing if these searches came more often than onee a year—she is such a 
chatterbox! Then through the other rooms till we come down to the dining- 
room. Father pays less attention to the cupboards than he does to the 
mantel-pieces-—the last places in the world on which one weuld expect to 
find crumbs. It must be because they are easier to explore than cupboards. 
Just as we are abandoning all hope of finding real crumbs of bread, a prize 
rewards our search in the shape of a piece of crust. Solly fishes it up out 
of one of the vases. What a wonderful find! However it got there passes 
my unimaginative mind to conceive, unless Solly put it there. I taxed him 
with it, and he denied it. I hardly think he would tell an untruth on 
Chometz Battel night, of all nights! Somebody must have hidden it, for ] 
need scarcely say that we are not in the habit of eating our meals on the 
mantel-piece. However, the lucifer-box, which a moment ago seemed all 
too large for the few microscopical particles of dust that we had swept into 
it, is now quite full. Along with the feather and the remains of the wax 
taper, it is wrapped up in a rag and carefully put away till the morrow. 
father, meanwhile, uttering a formula in Chaldaic, the object of which is 
to annul any leaven that might still remain in the house, but which he may 
have overlooked. Henceforth, it is “of no more worth to him than the 
dust of the earth.” ; 

It is now time for bed. To-morrow morning we must be up betimes, or we 
shall get no breakfast. That meal must be finished by half-past eight at latest 
so that whatever remains can be removed trom the house by a quarter-past 
nine. By that time the broken victuals will have been given away to a poor 
Christian who is cOmmissioned to call for them before nine o'clock. The 
crumbs are carefully removed in a table-cloth and emptied into the yard at 
the back of the house. To this heap we add the precious lucifer-box and 
its etceteras, as also the contents of our pockets, which we are careful to 
empty out. Then the whole is set on fire—a daylight bonfire—and another 
formula of annulment is recited by father in Chaldaic. Why the blessing 
should be in Hebrew and the formule in Chaldaic is one of the things upon 
which T am unable to gain enlightenment. As the last flickers of flame die 
down, and the leaven is reduced to ashes, the whole ceremony of Battel 
Chometz comes to an end. A sense of relief overtakes us. We feel as if 
we had somehow banished from the house some influence of evil. An atmos- 
phere of purity and sweetness pervades our observant home, which will 
continue undiminished for nearly nine days. 
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over a cup of wine. 
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The Seder.—Iits History and Customs. 


By Dr. MAX GRUNWALD, Vienna, 


At nightfall the mother kindles the lights, spreads the table-cloth, places 


‘in the centre three cakes of unleavened bread which she covers with a 


serviette and places upon this raised surface small dishes containing 
symbolical articles of food, viz. an egg, a lettuce, a horse-radish, the bone 
of a lamb and a brown mixture of raisins, cinnamon and nuts. The head of 
the house takes his place at the head of this table with his family and 
adherents, and reads to them out of an adventurous book called the Hagada, 
which contains a wondrous combination of sayings of the Fathers, miracles 
«onnected with the Exodus from Egypt, curious tales, arguments, prayers 
and festive melodies, An elaborate evening meal is interpolated in the 
service, during the first part of which, at the proper time, each one of the 
participants had already tasted of the symbolical dishes, as well as eaten a 
portion of the unleavened bread, while duriag the evening four cups of wine 
are drunk. With a melancholy joy, a solemn playfulness, an imaginative 
secrecy, the service proceeds, and the time-honoured chant with which the 
Hagada is read by the celebrant with occasional choral interventions by all 
present is so haunting, so suggestive of domestic bliss, and at the same time so 
powerfully reminiscent of bye-gone days, that even those Jews who have long 
fallen away from the faith of their fathers and followed other joys and interests, 
are in their innermost hearts painfully stirred when the old well-known 
Pesach tunes by chanee reach their ears. | Who does not know the delightful 
description of such an incident in Heine’s Rabbi of Bacharach ? 

We propose on the:present occasion to glance at the history of the 
Seder, of that Seder from which the Christian Last Supper has developed, 
with the difference that among the Jews, not the priest, but the head of the 
family. is the one who breaks the bread and passes the bowl. In former days 
the festival was celebrated in Jerusalem differently to our procedure. In 
the time of the Second Temple, immediately after the feast of Purim, on the 
loth Adar, the streets were put into repair for the pilgrims. The tribute of 
half a shekel intended for the maintenance of the Temple was exacted from 
all taxpayers, and on the Sabbath after Purim, the portion relating to the 
Red Heifer was read as a reminder of the purifica- 
tion to be instituted before the Passover. Hight 
days afterwards, Exodus xii. was read as a warning 
of the approach of the month of Nisan, when the 
preparations for the festival should be made... In 
remembrance of those customs we’ still read these ° 
portions on the stated Sabbaths. The last 
Sabbath before Passover was known as Shabbath | 
Hagodol, the ‘‘ great Sabbath,’ a title also conferred 
by the church fathers on the Sunday before Easter, 2 


On the eve of the festival, the lith of Nisan, 
all severe labour was avoided, and after having 
removed all leaven in the course of the morning, 
people used to go about half-past two to the , 
afternoon service and bring the paschal offering. .. 
In the time of the Second Temple, the offering was ae 
brought in three different parts of the building, 
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being an allusion to the preparation of the bricks without straw. 

After the conclusion of the preliminary ceremony the Passover lamb 
was brought in roasted whole, and at large assemblies also the Chagiga, 
the meat of.the festival offering which served to supplement the 
paschal lamb. In modern times these are represented by a roasted 
egg and a piece of meat adhering to a bone known as zero'a 
(arm), it being taken from the shoulder, Besides these meat-dishes, the 
table contained the cakes of unleavened bread, the morour and the charoseth: 
Before tasting of these specified kinds of food, their significance had to be 
indicated, The history of the redemption from Egypt had to be told, and 
altogether the marvellous intervention of providence’ throughout 
Israel's history enlarged upon. To this account the second cup 
of wine was dedicated. The narrative was conceived as the answer 
of the head of the family to the question of the children. who 
were to be aroused by the whole striking and exceptional procedure of 
the Seder to curiosity concerning the meaning of the service. A formula 
for such questions is--since Mishna times—-the well-known Ma-nishtana. 
Nevertheless, there are some differences between the present form and the 
original text. According to the Mishna, the questions related to the paschal 
lamb, the unleavened bread and the bitter herbs. Nowadays, for the 
reference to the paschal lamb, which is no longer offered, is substituted an 
allusion to the “leaning’’ which, of course, originally was nota distinctive 
feature of the Seder. In old days, the child justifiably asked “ why to-night 
we dip our herbs twice,” while usually it was only customary to dip them 
once, i.e., the lettuce used as hors d'iwuvre. Later, as the Hagada shows, 
instead of “ only once” the words were changed to “ not once.” 

Just as for the questions of the children so later for the answers of the 
father, a special formula was instituted. According to an old rule, it. com- 
menced with an account of the sufferings of Israel, and concluded with his 
praise. One teacher recommended an account of the religious development 
of Israel from an idolatrous to a god-fearing people, and then the external 
history from the beginnings of the Egyptian bondage. The Hagada, which 
was edited about the eighth century, seeks to follow both authorities. 

As to the commencement of the meal, there were different views and 
customs. During the meal they ate the Passover lamb. matzos and bitter 
herbs, separately, or as Hillel did, all together. In later times, as at present, 
the meal began with motza followed by morour. In order to satisfy the old 
festive feeling, motza was partaken of last of all, and was known as afikoman. 


<*> 
as the Temple forecourt was not able to accommo- ) “_ 
date al! the people simultaneously. About the 
year of the common era, on one occasion 256,500 | 
sacrifices were counted, from which it would appear | 
that about three million people were present in 
Jerusalem. As soon as the first section of the | . | 
trumpet-blast announced the commencement of the \ : 
sacrifice. Priests stood in rows to pass the golden my WD 4 
choirs of Levites sang the Hallel, accompanied by 


flutes and the voices of the congregation. When 

the sacrifices had been offered in all three sections, | ¥ 
the lambs were roasted and the people proceeded | 

to partake of the meal. 


In the time of the Talmud the poor were given 
vrain for matzos, and, later, flour, or actual matzos. 
The poor were invited to the meal with open doors e 
with the words Halachma anya,‘ This is the bread | 
of affliction; he that is hungry let him come in and 
eat.” These words, which are still uttered, were 
then pronounced before the Kiddush at the com- 
mencement of the Seder. Three sofas provided with 
cushions, covered with blue cloths, were placed on 
the three sides of the room, while the fourth side 
remained free for the serving of the meal. The 
chief place on the centre couch belonged to the 
one who “ gave the Seder,” or, in Talmudical par- 
lance, * told the Hagada.” In the manner of the 


Greeks and Romans the men reclined on the sofas 
with their left arm supported on the cushions and ire a nr: 
the right arm free. The womenand children satat ~)° 

the table. | 


In the time of Jeroboam I. everyone sat at the 
table (I. Kings xiii., 20). In the reign of Jeroboam. 
ll; the nobles of the upper classes lay on sofas at 
the meal (Amos vi., 4). In the time of the Mishna the 
reclining was a general custom. 


After the washing of the hands, the 
Kiddash, the sanctification of the day, was recited 
Even the nobles who, 
unlike the rest of the population, did not 
usually eat in the evening, but between three 
and four o'clock, on this oceasion, as, indeed, 
at the entry of all Sabbaths and festivals, took 
their meal at nightfall. After the wine they used 
to serve, as hors deuvre, salt, fish and eggs, bat 
chiefly lettuce, which, as the favourite form of 
morour (bitter herbs), was partaken of separately 
during the Seder. The lettuce, as well as other 
vegetables, was mixed with wine and vinegar to 
form the churoseth, a dough-like mass prepared from 
figs, dates, apples, almonds, nuts, prepared fruits, 
ete. The charoseth (from cheres “ mortar”) 
was a symbolical allusion to the building work of 
the Israelites in Egypt, the pieces of cinnamon 
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DRAWING BY BONIFACIO IL GIOVINE (VENEZIANO). 
The text is written by the famous Abraham Furisol, the friend of Columbus. 
{From a manuscript in the collection of »r. E. N. ADLEF.| 
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According to a Greek custom, after a meal young people used to indulge in 
sport, with games and dancing; the participants were known as epikomoi. 
Hence arises the designation afikoman for the motza eaten at the termination 
of the meal. The young people were warned against frivolity by the words : 
“After the Passover lamb there may be no play.” The breaking of the 
middle motza for the afikoman is to allude to the fact that the poor have 
often no whole bread in the house, an allusion intensified by the name “ bread 
of affliction.” Besides this motza, there is a second in order that, as on all 
festivals, there may be two “ loaves” on the table, and there is a third 
motza in order to show two whole cakes, the centre one being broken. 

After the meal grace was said over the third cup of wine, and then, 
while usually the enjoyment of wine was unrestricted, only one more cnp 
(drunk after the recital of Hallel) was permitted. The custom—especially 
prevalent in Eastern countries- of wearing the shroud during the Seder, is 
generally explained by the fact that the Jew, on great festive occasions 
such as the wedding day, is always subdued by sad associations. It may be, 
however, that the custom merely indicates the putting on of the festive 
garments, the Sargen being utilised over the every-day clothes for want of 
something better. Baneth says on this point: “ In the home of this custom 
the economie conditions do not permit of clothing being replaced from time 
to time by new. Most of the adults on the holy days of the year 
wear their solitary Sabbath clothes, which they retain in use until they die, 
and which are then even inherited by their survivors. But there is one single 
‘garment which they do not leave to their children, the white robe which 
accompanies them into the grave and encloses their weary limbs. In the 
happy momentous days of courtship their brides make, with their own hands, 
these robes out of fine linen which their lovers wear for the first time on 
their wedding day. Not only the bride, but also the bridegroom, is arrayed in 
the white robes of innocence, and steps under the canopy, pure and spotless.” 

The use of the eggs before the meal probably took its origin in the 
Roman custom, according to which eggs were eaten at the commencement of 
the meal, and apples at the end. Hence the saying, al) ovo usque ad malum, 
i.e., from A to Z. 

- The eup set aside for Elijah the prophet, which was filled before the 
commencement of the Seder meal, was an object of much artistic embellish- 
ment, as indeed were all the Seder paraphernalia. The Seder dish, the covers 
for the dish and matzos, the stand for the roasted egg, the little wheel- 
barrows in which the charoseth was placed, the stand for the bitter herbs, 
the Seder cups, are still preserved as valuable heirlooms in many 
families, and proudly shown as olijets de vertu. The Hagada especially 


was often a masterpiece of illumination. Heine describes one as 
“a pretty parchment book bound in gold silver, an heir- 


loom with faint wine-stains from ancestral days, with quaintly painted 
pictures representing Biblical incidents: Abraham smashing his father’s 
stone idols with a hammer; the angels appearing to him; Moses killing the 
Egyptian; Pharaoh sitting in state upon his throne; the frogs invading his 
banquet table; his drowning for which God be praised; the Israelites 
standing open-mouthed with their sheep and oxen before Mount Sinai; King 
David playing the harp; and, lastly, Jerusalem with the gates and towers of 
the Temple illumined by the rays of the sun.” | 

()n Passover, in the most frugal families,economy was put on one side. 
An old French proverb rans “ Juifs en pasques, Mores en nosces, Chrestiens 
en plaidovyers despendent leurs deniers.” Jellinek remarks in this connec- 
tion: “If we would understand the true significance of this saying we must 


remember that during the whole year the Jews used to run their household. 


on the simplest and most unpretentious lines as far as food, drink, table- 
service and general domestic arrangements were concerned, but on Passover 
there was no lack of meat or dazzling white matzos, and even in the poorest 
dwelling a beautifully laid table was to be seen for which the wealthy members 
of every Jewish community used charitably to provide... In this contrast 
between the Passover festival and the other days of the year the proverb 
takes its origin. And itis rather a testimony to the moderation observed 
throughout the year. An old French commentator makes the highly 
interesting and apprepriate observation that the Jews on Passover used to 
decorate the cakes of unleavened bread with many-coloured bands and 
send them to their friends andeven to non-Jews as presents. 

“This custom,” continues Jellinek sagaciously, ‘may well form the best 
commentary to those Aramaic-Hebrew sentences with which the ritual on 
Seder-night is opened. - In the Aramaic dialect all the hungry are invited to 
partake, all the needy to join in the celebration. This invitation to partici- 
pate in the festivities was very seriously meant, and in Palestine was made 
in the vernacular, as an Aramaic dialect was the general medium 


of speech. This invitation formula shows that both Jews and 
non-Jews were regaled on Passover eve, and its obligations were 
interpreted in a true spirit of benevolence, and no confessional 
distinctions were made. This Aramaic introductory .and_ invi'atory 


formula spread gradually to other lands where Jews lived and celebrated the 
Passover, and later was enlarged by a Hebrew addition in which the hope 
of a speedy return to the Holy Land was expressed. From this was developed 
the custom of the French Jews, mentioned in the commentary to the saying 
under consideration, of sending their Christian friends and acquaintances 
unleavened bread on Passover as presents. It is remarkable that to-day 
Christians are fonder of Passover bread than Jews, and I am convinced that 
the mouth of many an anti-Semite could be effectively stopped with matzos, 
motza-kleis and “ kugel.”’ I remember, when I was a little village-boy, the 
peasants used to be given unleavened bread on Passover, and they regarded 
itas the greatest delicacy. I consider it advisable for people to keep up the old 
custom,and at the commencement of the Passover festival everywhere, where 
Jewish congregations exist, to provide the non-Jewish poor with meals, especi- 
ally as the Jewish Passover usually falls at the time of the Christian Easter, 
when the Church ritual contributes to the rapprochement with the Jews.” 


GERMAN FEsTiIvaL Strorres.—(From our recént Competition).—A Jewish pedlar, 
walking along a country lane near the garrison town of A was stopped by 
a party of soldiers, who were evidently bent on “taking a rise” out of. him. 
One demanded, in gruff. tone, if he had anything good for sale. 
‘You are welcome to examine my stock and see for. yourself,”’ said the Jew 
meekly.. The would-be purchaser took a pair of snectacles off the trav and, placing 
them on his nose, gazed straight at the. pediar.  “ Look. here, Jew!” cried the 
soldier, ** these glasses are absolutely worthless. All I can see in front of me is a pig !”’ 
‘ Indeed,”’ responded the Jew, *‘that is the first time I have ever had such a com. 
plaint against my ware. But allow me to examine them myself.’” — Taking — the 
ylasses which had been rudely thrown on to his tray, he nlaced them on his. nose, 
and, staring fixedly at the soldier, exclaimed, “‘ You are quite right, sir, quite right!’ 

Mendelssohn, the philosopher and scholar, was a great friend of Rovalty 
at the German Court. His friends the courtiers were jealous of — him, and 
on several occasions tried to make him a butt for their jokes. But he always paid 
them back in their own coin. Chagrined at this, they induced the King to play a 
joke on him, which they felt could not be returned. To this he agreed. One day 
they were invited to luncheon, Mendelssohn among the number. Each walked round 
the table to his allotted seat. When Mendelssohn came to his, he saw a piece of 
paper on his plate, and frowned. The King watched him, as did the | courtiers. 
‘“What is the matter, Mendelssohn ’,”’ cried the King. ‘‘ Matter enough, sire,’’ he 
said. ‘* Somebody has insulted your Majesty.”’ ‘‘Insulted me ?%,”’ said the King, in 
surprise ’ ‘*‘ Yes. Somebody has written on this slip of paper, ‘Mendelssohn ist ein 
Naar, Wilhelm der zweiter.’”’ : 
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In Memory’s Garden. 

PASSOVER REMINISCENCES AND IMPRESSIONS. 


Again, fastidious epicures of Jewry, do you hail Nisan’s festival with 
mingled feelings. Yet again the brittle unleavened cake is destined. to 
hold despotic sway over your festive board; to play sad havoc with your 
cultured digestions. Have you, O pillars of Sewty, eliminated every 
microscopic crumb of leaven from your household, and with feather and 
eandle pursued your quest of the non-existent ? Is the question unneces- 
sary? Then let it rémain so. The former delights attending the annual 
search for the leaven invested the quaint ceremony with quite a charm. 
The younger members of the household would especially look forward to 
its coming with particular pleasure; for it was an event which left them in 
high spirits before participating in the Passover Fair. To many an old 
Shaare Tikva school-boy the festive season is fraught with the happy recol- 
lections. It brings with a delightful vividness memories of a final indulgence 
in “lollipops” prior to Chametz being placed under the ban; of handfuls of 
toothsome Charoset, surreptitiously obtained. 

Heneage Lane, on the day prior to Erey Pesach, presented a scene of 
animation, for 1t was the occasion on which the boots, caps, stockings, and 
shirts were distributed to the boys. In the gateway of the school,a constable 
would be an amused spectator; for ** Brandy "—that was the constable’s sug- 
vestive nickname—was keenly interested in these’ periodical distributions. [1 
should be explained that at normal periods “ Brandy” and the “° Gates of 
Hope” boys were sworn enemies, and the lads of the period were animated 
by one great desire—the subjugation of their deadly foes the Creechureh boys, 
and the humiliation of the City policeman. It would be difficult to cas: 
the blame on either of the three parties, for encounters with the ene 
were of everyday occurrence. The coming of Passover would not infre- 
quentiy be marked by a pitched battle, Creechurch and Sephardi lau- 
engaging with a zest—the Heneage Lane lads, buoyed up with the knov 
ledge that old scores needed repayment, and the Creechurch boys apparentiy 
Wishing that Israel's redemption had been postponed indefinitely, Oppos- 
ing forces, despite an elaborate plan of campaign, ingloriously managed 
to leave their “ wounded” to the tender mercies of the constable. whose 
INOpportune arrival had terminated hostilities. The wounded contestants 
would suddenly find that they had not been altogether rendered hors de 
combat, and, thereupon, would make off as rapidly as mjuries permitted. By 
mutual consent, however, a truce would be proclaimed on this particular 
red-letter occasion (the distribution), although, to be sure; © Brandy’s ” 
habitual torinentors looked rather sheepish and half inelined to run when 
the much-dreaded man in blue stood on guard at the very door of their 
sanctuary. To return to the Passover distribution. It was a scene of 
bustle which greetea one in the great, gloomy schoolroomi,. Whose «barred, 
yrimny windows admitted no more light than was absolutely necessary. [1 
was laughable to notice the preliminary trying-on of the hats, the searching 
of the boots for possibie nails, and the inspection of the stiff, ealieo shirts fer 
missing buttons. But there was seldom anything so conducive to wurth as 
the stockings. The writer has always wondered what was the reason for 
distributing stockings of such peculiar bluish-grev colour, and of such 
Impossible dunensions. To wear them otherwise than under the welcoiie 
protection of corduroy trousers would be an impossibility ;.indeed, to don 
them with knickers, and so expose their weird eolours to the public gaze 
must inevitably place the Sephardi reputation i jeopardy. Tt was bv no 
means an infrequent occurrence for a tiny. pupil to bring his stockimgs to 
the master with the complaint that those articles of wear were Tar tana large 
for him. With but little effort the embarrassed lad could place both of his 
leys in them, and, perhaps, find room for a third at a pinch! °° Solomon 
Mendes DaCosta.” the master would exclaim, with an air of offended 
dignity, “ repeat now what I told you last’ Passover. Those stockings, on 
beig washed, will shrink.” Poor satisfaction for the boy who desires to 
wear them next day. Then, invariably, when a strapping lad was presented 
with an obviously small pair, he wouid naturaliy complain of their unsuit- 
ability. “My boy,” the master would exclaim in conciliatory tones, Your 
mother apparently feeds you well "the plump face of the boy is wreathed 


in siniles—“ but T must tell vou that those stockings will streteh'” Many 
Vear&rs have passed since the oceurrence of the mcidents above related Heads 


have become silvered with the flight of time, but the stockings have not 
changed. They stand for all time, immutable. 

In one of the rooms of the Girls’ School the process of manufacturing 
Charoset for the members of the Sephardi Congregation has been going on 
for the greater part of two days. The mysterious sounds of chopping have 
ceased, and the place is redolent of apples and rich spices. The presiding 
venius, self-invested with a nimbus of Passover glory, sprinkles the least 
suggestion of brickdust on the savoury eompound, and smiles with the con- 
sciousness of a duty performed. On the following merning, the well-to-do 
members of the congregation will send for the Seder appurtenances, while, 
later in the day, the humble congregantes, armed with dishes and white | 
cloths, partake of their share, provided gratis by a paternal © Board of 
Elders. And this routine is religiously carried out on every eve of Passover. 
It is interesting to learn that the process of making: Charoset for the 
Sephardi has, for about one hundred years, been entrusted to the meinbers 
of one particular family. The stone likewise, on which the sweetmeat is 
compounded, is quite historic in its way, having originally belonged to a 
certain Moses Perez, of Harrow Alley, a manufacturer of Passover chocolate, 
and a respected member of the Sephardi Community of days gone by. 


Qne cannot resist a passing reference to the Passover Fair 
of “Chometz Battel Night,” when the clans of Jewry gather 
annually. It is the night of nights the historic “Lane.” 
East and West jostle one another; old acquaintances. are 


renewed for an all-too-fleeting moment. Faces that one had almost forgotten 
flash past as in a dream, awakening in tne onlooker slumbering memories. 
All is light and glitter; youth holds undisputed possession of the field: 
youthful hearts beat faster, and radiant faces glow with excitement. 
Kaleidoscopic is the scene in its ever-changing aspects, and there is a 
delightful element of camaraderie which eyen the intrusion of ubiquitous 
“ squirters” and clinging confetti quite fail to eradicate. 

Were it divested of its latter-day suggestion of rowdyism, this festive 
scene would partake of quite an interesting nature. As it is, one must needs 
invest in a waterproof, and possess the most angelic of tempers.to brave the 
unknown surprises that await the guileless and unsuspecting visitor. 

It is long past midnight before the merrymaking subsides. 

In the gilded gin-palaces of the Ghetto, the so-called “ kosher” bar again 
blossoms forth. Spotless is its drapery; crystal clear its glasses. Yet one 
is frequently tempted to query the Kashruth of the liqueurs offered for 
eonsumption... In. many. instances the appointment of a special department 
for Passover custom is “a delusion and a snare,” a mere hollow pretence. 
Verily, a snowy table-cloth covers a multitude of deficiencies ! . On the 
Seder night, to us in this blessed England, the story of the Hagada eomes 
home with redoubled force. What matter the occasional rumblings which 
at times assail our ears, or the passing cloud that would obscure our 
horizon ? Passover, Israel’s redemption. The two are synonymous. insepar- 
able. Yet from the Ghetto of many a distant land, where the festival is being 
celebrated beneath the ever-darkening cloud of oppression, there comes the 
agonised, tearful query, “ How long?” G. 
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PASSOVER DIET. 


BY A PHYSICIAN. 
It is, perhaps, not always realised that the scientific principles which 
underlie the dietarv regulations of Passover have only been elucidated 
within the last half-century. To express the difference between motza and 
bread in terms of scientific accuracy, one would say that the yeast plant 
(saccharomvees cerevisia) is encouraged to grow in the dough forming the 
latter. while it is rigidly excluded from the dough destined to do duty as the 
bread of affliction. It is common knowledge that the yeast plant, in its 
active living state, induces a profound chemical change in malt products, 
converting them partially into alcohol and carbonic acid gas. The yeast 
plant exists in the atmosphere, and will settle on exposed dough, exerting 
its specific action—which is the process known as fermentation. In the 
actual manufacture of bread, this process is regulated by properly-adapted 
technical measures. The essential condition in the manutacture -of 
unleavened bread is that this fermentation be prevented 
Dough, it should be stated, however, is in itself not susceptible of this 
alecoholie fermentation, composed, as it is, mainly of starch and albuminous 


material. neither of which is acted upon by the yeast plant. Sugar is the 
only substance capable of undergoing aleoholic fermentation. But flour 
contains a peculiar ferment, which, in the presence of moisture, converts a 
portion of the starch into malt, which is a chemical form of sugar, This 
action is the indispensable antecedent of the fermentation | with which 
Passover is concerned. The kneading of the flour into dough secures the 
formation of a certain amount of malt therein. The immediate baking of the 
rapidly-kneaded thin layers reduces this process of malting to a minimum 
hy destroving the ferment, and, consequently, there Is no material for the 
veast plant to act upon, nor. mdeed, any opportunity for its aetivity Cour 
dailv bread represents the results of its contained malt fermented mito 
alcoho] and earbonie aeid gas. The aleoho! becomes Volatiised Jn the 
bakine. while the earbonic acid ploughs its way through the mass of dough. 
causing it to‘ rise,” and leaving its substance riddled with the innumerable 
spaces which give to leavened bread its characteristie lightness, sponginess, 
and porosity Unleavened bread possesses the opposite features of solidity 
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paschal lamb was to'be eaten with “girded loins, staff in hand, and with 
shoes on the feet,” but the Seder meal, as traditionally elaborated, has 
become redolent of ease, leisure, and comfort. All haste is rigorously 
eschewed ; indeed, the repast represents an oriental meal in all the cireum- 
stance of slow, orderly procedure, where the element of time is of no moment. 
This is just the lesson which dietetic ‘hygiene strives to teach, and at no 
time has the lesson demanded greater emphasis than the present, when its 
neglect is developing new forms of the diseases of indigestion. The staple 
malady. of the Jewish race is indigestion, despite the fact that, the Passover 
ritual suggests two of the main precautions to avoid this suffering—viz 
masticate thoroughly and to eat under proper hygienic conditions. 


But the Passover meal, in another sense, is exposed to the criticism of. 


the epicure. The pulverised material into which matzos are ground, and 
which does duty for wheaten flour, cannot compare in digestibility with the 
genuine article for which it is a substitute. This is not an. indictment 
against its nutritive properties, but merely. reflects upon the ease with 
which the body can assimilate it. It has been well said that digestion 
begins, not in the mouth, but in the kitchen. The culinary processes to 
which flour Is subjected mn the gentle art of cookery undoubtedly produce 
certain changes in its constitution, similar to the digestive changes it has 
subsequently to undergo, so that the starch, of which flour mainly consists, 
comes to the table substantially advanced in its conversion into sugar. This 
conversion is the indispensable antecedent of the digestion of all starchy OF 
farinaceous food. No such preliminary change occurs in the dishes of which 
motza meal forms the basis: The onus of the @onversion of stareh into 
sugar falls, in the first place, upon the salivary ferment in the mouth, and 
the thorough integration of the bolus of food with the buecal secretions is 
essential for the efficient digestion ot pastry made with motza meal. But 
this elementaty rule of hygiene should apply to all manners of. food. 
The. average healthy individual need make no indictment against the 
products of motza meal. Its consistence may not lend itself to all the 
graceful arts of confectionery, but it is wholesome enough when it appears 
with the lightness of a puff-ball and not with the solidity of a bullet 
Jewish ingenulty has not eontented itself with this substitute for flour 
provided by the motza baker Potato flour and almond flour have both been 


pressed into service of the Passover dietary. The former may be regarded 
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and firmness, but the difference is essentially one of mechanical texture, and 
not of nutritive value. | 

But the Passover lament of the chronic dyspeptic is pertinent enough. 
It is not sufficiently recognised that the mechanics of digestion are not less 
important than its chemistry and physiology, and it is on the former depart- 
ment of digestion that motza makes greater claims than bread. The failure 
to satisfy these claims brings in its train those dyspeptic troubles which 
obscure from many people the distinct hygienic advantages of the Passover 
fare. The homiletical lessons to be derived from motza may be numerous , 
the hygienic lesson is solitary, but supremely significant. It reminds us 
of the function of the teeth in digestion ; an admonition which modern life 
stands sadly in need of. The-deglutition of our unleavened bread insuf- 
ficiently masticated awakens pangs of regret in the dyspeptic, and overtaxes 
the gastric digestion in those who are healthy enough to think that they may 
neglect with impunity the co-operation of their teeth at meals. 

With the increase of civilisation and the coincident luxury of living, 
there have been developed certain remote forms of indigestion, which, in 
earlier times of plain living and high thinking, were comparatively rare. 
A familiar illustration of this fact is appendicitis. It is not too much to say 
that often the head and front of our offending is to be found in the circum- 
stance that food is bolted into the stomach inefficiently prepared, by 
mastication, for digestion. The function of the teeth is falling into neglect, 
either because the stress and strain of life fails to afford the time for the 
discharge of this cardinal rule of hygiene, or because the possession of a 
full set of teeth in working order in any individual is becoming the exception 
rather than the rule. This, itself, is only nature's revenge for bad treatment. 
All this is becoming thoroughly realised now, and we get the extraordinary 
development of the dentistry of to-day. So when the modern valetudinarian 
formulates his grievance against Passover diet by his inability to bite, he 
utters not an allegation against the motza, but he expresses the degenéra- 
tion of his own physiological powers. A dietary which offers no opportunity 
to the natural habit of mastication fosters that decadence of the dental 
organs which is so deplorably rife. At any rate, once a year Jews have 
brought home to them the salutary reminder that the function of the teeth 
is not yet exhausted in the economy of life. 

In still another sense does the Passover proclaim its antagonism to the 
conditions under which modern man indulges his appetite. The original 


as a distinct gain to dietetics in general because of its cheapness anid 
nutritive qualities. It is well-known that the alimentary value of an article 
is quite independent of its price, that the most wholesome dietaries can be 
framed at the smallest cost. Passover illustrates this truth by making use 
of the humble potato in the place of the grain of cereals. | 

On the whole, Passover makes for simplicity of diet, because indulgence 
in sweets and pastries is necessarily limited. A host of condiments and 
“ delicatessen ” is excluded, because they are not specially prepared for the 
Festival. There is, therefore, an inevitable reversion to plainer articles of 
food, to a diet calculated to nourish the system rather than stimulate the 
palate. It is true that unleavened bread was never by nature intended for the 
enervated digestive powers of what used to be called finde siécle stomachs. 
But it should be remembered that the bread of man in his primitive state 
was never properly leavened, and its assimilation is not beyond the powers 
of anv but the invalid. No doubt, a study of the effects of the Passover diet 
on the Jew would reveal a periodic increase of morbidity, but only where the 
predisposition to digestive ailments already exists. Still, as this article 


indicates, the diet does lead up to an appreciation of some of the teachings of 
physiology. It has been pointed out by all writers on the sanitary relations of 


Jewish law that religious ceremonial demands the thorough and effective 


scouring and cleansing of all living apartments as the annual preparation for 
the feast. This observance is a great gain in the strife for clean and sanitary 


homes, and for the banishment ot aceumulated dust from hidden nooks and . 


inaccessible recesses. The directions laid down for the cleansing of kitchen 
and table appointments before Passover are reminiscent of the process of 
sterilisation of surgical instruments. 

Finally, one may refer to another Passover practice which suggests one 
of the highest aims of the modern sanitarian. At this season of the year 
many milk depéts expose notices announcing the sale of kosher milk, 
under due supervision. This is substantially an 2 ie of the demands 
of hygiene for an absolutely pure milk supply which should be above sus- 
picion. This subject is particularly in evidence now, because it has been 
associated with the general question of physical deterioration. The pre- 
cautions taken at Passover in connection with the sale of milk to the Jewish 
public presumably avoid contamimation and adulteration, and so once 
more the Festival brings us into relation more or less directly with 
approved principles of hygiene. 
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Out of the House of Bondage. 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 
By ENOCH SCRIBE. 

A leaden sky overhung the long, narrow thoroughfare of London's 
Ghetto. A biting wind swept you along, and you still felt in the grip of 
winter, But the shop-windows were stocked with piles of unleavened bread, so 
you guessed that spring had eome. The beauty and bloom of nature ascribed 
to this season by 5 #8 tradition of poets were not to be seen, for nature herself 
was here invisible. Neither budding trees nor returning swallows marked 
the awakening of Mother Earth; but the attractive bills in the grocery shops, 
announcing the prices of Passover wares, left no doubt as to the time of the 
year. One expected a sense of exhilaration, of joyousness in the air; but 
there was only a feeling of depression, which was, perhaps, more at home in 
this quarter. 

The celebration of the deliverance of the children of Israel from the 
House of Bondage was at hand; but their modern descendants showed, as 
yet, no happiness in anticipation. They hurried about their several tasks 
with all the grim seriousness of their forefathers; their speed and their 
diligence would have wrung a4 grudging tribute from Pharaoh's taskmasters. 
Bent though they were beneath a burden of cares, or a lighter load that could 
be seen and removed, they went along as if driven by the unseen hand 
of Fate. 

Suddenly a note of joy broke in on the mournful monotony. <A little 
virl came skipping along, singing a snatch of a school-song. Her dark, 
glossy hair streamed wild from beneath a red tam-o'-shanter, and her face 
beamed with the happiness of childhood. She was in strange contrast with 
the melancholy scene: the radiance of her flashing eyes .and the muste of 
her voice diffused a sense of gaiety around. She was a child of the Ghetto: 
her olive-brown cheeks with just a touch of red, and her black, lustrous 
eves, at once revealed her origin. Beauty and happiness were in her com- 
bined, knit by a feeling of freedom unfettered, as she bounded along se 
airily with her tumbling locks. Strange product of a Ghetto visioned by 
the unknowing world as a mass of misery and squalor’ Nought of sadness 
could be seen ain her beaming looks; nought of care could be traced in her 
sprightly gait. For she flew as on the wings of the wind, leaving an echo 
of merriment behind her, and on a sudden she vanished into a gloomy 
doorway. It was as if the sun had burst through a sullen sky, and then 
quickly sunk into the darkest depths. . 
The street was as sombre as ever. The drooping figure of a grey-bearded 
rabbi, clad in a long coat of funereal black, with his head bowed as though 
mn some deep Talmudic: problem, shuffled along with an air of aloofness: 
\ hawker bent over his creaking barrow of fruit, scarcely raising his husky 
voice above a whisper, as though ashamed to sell anything so sweet in a 
place so sad. A blind man cried for alms, groping his way along with a 
stick, and vainly beating the pavement for his affliction. Heedless of an 
unbelieving world, a skull-eapped scribe sat im his window (shared with a 
watchmaker, who marked the progress of time), and piously wrote out the 


then passed oh. 


and massive building, impressive in its solidity: a veritable fortress of 
faith. The hour of morning worship long had sped, yet its doors were 
haunted by men going in and out. They were not the usual worshippers, 
dwellers in the vieinity who had already founded a homestead and _ fol- 
lowed their daily work. Neither homestead nor work had these woe-begone 
creatures, who hung about the house of prayer as though its virtue would 
heal their sorrow. In the prime of life, with sturdy limbs and strapping 
shoulders, they bore a look of weariness and care, They stood about in twos 
and threes, discussing their lot with shaking heads and shrugging shoulders, 
trying to seek comfort in one another's distress,. Many of them gazed around 
with an air of wonderment, as though still unused to their new surroundings. 
Strangers were they from a strange land, still wearing the peaked hat and 
top-boots of the Pale. For they were Jewish refugees from the land 
of the Tsar. , 
I entered the synagogue. A few flickering candles lit up the scene from 
which the light of heaven seemed to have momentarily withdrawn. 
Dispersed about the sombre shrine were groups of men and youths, some 
talking, some praying. A white-bearded scholar was expounding the laws 
of “ The Path of Life” from a faded volume to a small and patient audience, 
illumining the page with a candle from which the grease dropped now and 
again like a scalding tear from the god‘of irony. A belated worshipper, with 
a bushy beard, rolled up his red shirt-sleeve, and donned his phylacteries, 
resolved not to lose an oceasion of beseeching the Almighty. An old man 
had fallen asleep over a Talmudical tome, his head resting in peace where 
so many heads had been engaged in restless conflict. Stretched on a bench 
against the wall in the shadow lay a young man, also asleep, without the 
protection of the Babylonian sages: his heaving form and deep breathing 
told of a sweet and dreamless slumber. Hard hy, two or three men were 
absorbed in earnest conversation, one of them pulling out an old note-book 


around for a moment or two, and withdraw, or else pace up and down in 
solitary meditation. And over all was the dull murmur of 
melancholy. 
The house of prayer had become a city of refuge, and the fugitives from 
oppression were the chosen of the Lord.. Their brethren were quick with 
their kindly succour, though they toiled themselves in the sweat of their 
brow. Here, where the rabbi was wont to preach that not by bread alone did 
man live, was it made manifest that faith could not sustain the famishing 
body. For here were doled out the loaves and the soup given freely to those 
in need, who had, as yet, not recovered from the shock of their new-won 
liberty. . . And the papers recorded these doings, and the world read and 
pondered. 
Near me sat a broad-shouldered man of about thirty, with high cheek- 
bones and a heavy moustache, gazing fixedly at the floor. His head was 
sunk in reverie, his atms were folded, and his lips moved as in a soliloquy. 
Now and again he shrugged his shoulders and bit his lips, and, at length, 
with a movement of impatience, he rose and went out. He walked with a 
firm step: he seemed to have the strength to fell an ox. 
I followed, and found him standing at the street corner. As 1 
approached he gazed at me furtively with suspicion. There was a hunted 
look in his eye that contrasted with his sturdy frame. I hesitated to speak 
for a moment, but on a sudden impulse gave him the Hebrew greeting: 
“ Peace unto you!” 
He returned a mingled look of anger and distrust, and seemed to 
struggle with himself for a reply. “Are you not mistaken ?” he asked. 

“Tf [ am mistaken in thinking your lot is sad,” I replied, “I should 
be 

“Sad ?” he re-echoed, with a significant shrug. His subdued voice gave 
pointed emphasis to the monosyllable. | 
“ Have you been in England long?” T asked. 
“Four months, but long enough to get sad again after the first feeling 
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remaimed would have been to die 


words of the ancient Torah on anew parchmeat. J gazed and reflected, and. 


At a ¢orner of the street rose the walls of a synagogue. It was a tall 


and producing some papers. Now and again a man would enter, glance 
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of joy at being in a land of liberty.” He mused for a moment, as though to 


recall the delicious sensation. “ You see them here,” he continued. “ They 
come over in hundreds, glad if they can only reach this country alive. Ah, 
it is a terrible time!” 


A sigh escaped him. 


“Never did we dream such things would happen! Now is the Angel 
of Death taking vengeance upon Russia, and Russia wants to make us the 
victims—us, Jews! But such fools we are not vet, to go like sheep to the 
slaughter.” 3 


“So you left your home ?” 


“Ah, God, where is a Jew’s home ?” he said, in a voice of bitterness 
“My home? Was there any happiness there, was there any safety? No 
rights, no justice, no pity—nothing. But the Jew is im Golus: what can 
he demand ? Until the war began we managed to live; though sometimes 
we had to fight for our lives. But now—to go and fight for the lives of 


others ' 


His suppressed passion began to find vent. His eyes flashed and his 
hands twitched nervously. A Yiddish news-bill on the opposite side 
arrested his glance: its tale of battle goaded him on. 


“ Fight for our country!” he continued, with mocking laughter. “Fight 
for the Tsar, the Dukes, the tehinovniks—our friends and protectors) Hoy 
they love us—our money and our blood! At least they must admit that we 
can fight, they are so eager to send us in the very front of the battle. But w: 
are not so dull that we cannot see the joke. Better laugh on this side | 
the border than weep on the other.” 


He was silent for a moment or two, and we began to. walk along the 
street. 


“Our country!” he resumed, with cutting irony. “ Cooped, up in the 


Pale, as though we were so many wild beasts! They are afraid of us—net 
of our hands, but of our heads. The Jew is too clever for them, so he must 
be kept out of the University; perhaps he will grow foolish that way. they 
think. But our mind is still clear: we can see the wrong that they are 
inflicting on our people, we can see how they are crushing out ‘its soul, its 
feeling of humanity, its pride of race’ Hope ?) There is none. Can 
Esau be a friend of Jacob ? . Ha, I have seen Death: should IT have 
remained to struggle with him? To struggle and die? What other end 
could there be—and for whose good * So | fled that IT might live. to have 
IT want to live and work like all 
God's creatures 
His words rang out like a passionate arraignment, and as he spoke [ 
seemed to hear the moan of millions of iny kin doomed to an inscrutable 
fate, wherein one groped for a ray of the Divine Presence. 


* Do you see that man ¥” he suddenly asked, pointing to a dark-featured, 
ascetic-looking young man, who passed along with a black bag. in his hand 
on the other side of the street. “He is a Meshumad and a townsiman of 
mine. One Sabbath TL saw some Yiddish bills about a discourse outside 
hall, so} went m. There were many people there listening to a voung man, 
and as IT listened IT thought I knew the voice. T looked at bim carefully, 
and what Was my surprise to find it was a friend from the same town whence 
[ come, Whom T know very well with all bia family. After the discourse I 
Went up to him, and said: “What is this: How come you here—you, a 
Yeshibu Bachur (Talmudical seminarist), and the son of a Rav What 
do you want ?" he said. ‘I am getting on very well. The fools bere saw 
that IT had a head and knew some English and could speak, so they asked 
ine to become a missionary. Three pounds a week they give me, and of that 
I save nearly two. In a couple of years I shall have two hundred pounds. 
and then IT shall go to America and start a business. Say. would vou like 
ta da the same?" T rebuked him, but he only laughed. ‘One must live, 
he said,” 


“And his parents, do they know 2?” 

‘No, it would break their heart. He is their only son, and had such a 
clever head for Talmud. He simply writes that he is doing well.” 

We turned down a side street, and entered a humble restaurant, the 
front of which was partitioned off as a shipping agency. He would not 
eat, so I called for coffee. . 

‘| served five years in the army,” he began, “in the cavalry regiment, 
and IT had two horses in my charge. No, it Was net an easy time, though in 
the last vear or two IT got on well with iny officers. How IT remember rising 
at four.in the morning to clean my things: everything had to shine like 
the sun. IT was also in the regimental band, and played the flute, and very 
often we played in the royal palace itself. They tried to persuade me to 
change my religion, to become a Christian: and then J] should receive 
promotion, and all would be well. . Two inends of mine, brothers, were 
baptised in iny last year.” 

The coffee was brought by a hungry-looking young man. Whose dirty- 
coloured-apron was his symbol of office. 

“ Have you also just come from home ’” asked my companion 

“A month already,” replied the waiter. “I just escaped in time.” 

“And how are you: paid here ? ” 

“Paid ?” echoed the othér. “Is it not enough that I have what to eat 
and a roof over my head ?” ' i 

“True,” said my companion. ©“ Many a man would be glad of that.” 

The waiter was called away by some impatient diner. 

“At least he is able to live,” said the reservist. “ But T have a wife and 
child here, and work is not to be found. I am a painter by trade, and have 
been out of work several weeks.” Then, dismissing the present, he harked 
back to his native country. “I remember the days in my town when it 
was a rare thing for a Jew to leave Russia. Then all the people of the towm 
would flock to the station to gee him off, and nothing else was spoken of for 
weeks. But now, how many families have | seen myself sell up everything 
in the house, and journey together to England, America, anywhere where it 
is free? What else can they do when they never know whether a Kishineff 
pogrom may not break out m the night?” He paused for a moment, and 
then continued: “ Before leaving Russia I passed through Gomel. It was 
just a week after the riot, and I saw traces of the terrible damage that had. 
been done, and heard tales that made one weep. But there, at least. the 
Jews hit back.” : 

At another table a dejected immigrant was speaking of returning home. 
He had neither work nor prospect of any. ’ 

“ Here it is a slow death,” he said. “ There the bullet will come swift.” 

‘I ean feel for him,” said the reservist, as we were again in the street. 

He wore a look of melancholy and a sigh escaped him. He remained 
grim and taciturn as we continued our way; a significant shaking of the 
head was the only indication of his feelings. 

Suddenly a merry voice broke in on our meditations. It was the little 
girl with the darkling tresses, skipping along so happily and giving forth 
snatches of a simple glee. Her face was radiant; her eyes shone with the 
joy of life. She beamed upon us like a ray of hope. 

He gazed at her for a moment, and his eyes reflected her lustrous hope. 

‘In a few days we shall have Passover,” he said, “ and give thanks unto 
God Who brought us out of the House of Bondage.” 
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The Blood Accusation and the Passover. 


The advent of Passover reminds us of the grim connection which 
historv has established between the celebration of what is otherwise one 
of our brightest and happiest festivals, and the diabolical charge of ritual 
murder which enemies of the Jewish people have preferred against them 
ever since the twelfth century. Easter! the Blood Accusation! The two 
things invariably suggest one another by the sheer force of association of 
ideas. The affair of St. Simon of Trent, in the Middle Ages, the Alexandria. 
the Tisza-Eslar, the Corfu, the Xanten, the Polna, and the Konitz eases. 
in modern times, have all had their origin in the superstitious notion that 
Jews require the blood of a Christian ehild for the manufacture of Passover 
bread, and of Passover wine. 

The case of Simon of Trent, mm 1475, is particularly. instructive inas- 
much as the Feast of Passover that year began on Wednesday evening, 
March 22nd, but the boy did not disappear.until Thursday, and he was said 
to have been murdered on the Friday. Although it was thus impossible 
that the boy’s blood could have been required for the rites of that par- 
ticular Passover, the accusers of the Jews were not ata loss to frame an 
indictment. The year 1475 was celebrated by the Catholie Chureh as a 
jubilee year, so it was assumed that the Jews alse celebrated it as a jubilee. 
and on this particular occasion they required” tresh Christian blood” ' 

But when people are sunk in iwnoranceé ana LiIVen over to superstition, 
no belief is too mcredible for them to harbour, whether they live in medieval 
or modern times. Credo quia absurdum est as the principle upon which 
they think. It must be so, or the least consideration would suffice to convineée 
those among whom tales of Jewish child-murder at Eastertide circulate of 
their monstrous falsehood. As regards the general charge of ritual murder. 
it is entirely demolished by two simple facts: that the Deealogue 
denounces murder as a crime, and (2) that Jews are forbidden ta eat blood. 
But when this charge is brought into'special relation with the Passover. its 


absurdity becomes more manifest still, for Passover bread, as everyone 


should know, is manufactured of plain flour and water, and may not contain 
any other ingredient. Even the juice of fruits would render it unfit for use 
And the Passover is more than a thousand years older than Christianity 
itself. What did Jews da, One might ask. before there were ALLY Christian 
children to saerifice 

But several circumstances combined to give colour te the suspicion 
There was an obvious comparison between Matzos and the wafers used at 
the Christian communion. The latter were believed to contain the blood 
of Christ, though it was invisible to the human eve. Might not the Passover 
bread contain a similar invisible ingredient * So the theological mind 
would argue. And as the wine used at the Christian communion was believed 
to be endowed with the same mysterious attributes. the red wine nt ** +6 
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four cups” weuld also come to be regarded by Christians as containing 
actual blood. Again, just as in early times, the performance of Christian 
inysteries, from which heathens were excluded, excited suspicion of foul 
deeds, so, in the dark ages, everything connected with the celebration of 
’assover was of a nature to fill-the mind. say, of an ignorant Gentile 
servant, with vague terrors of some hatehing COUSpIracy kor weeks before 
the festival commenced every nook and corner of the Jewish dwelling had 
been turned out. Utensils had heen . cleansed or changed, 
tables had scraped, Then there came the ceremony © of 
searching for leaven. Amid pertect silence the head and other members of 
the family would colleet the erumbs and dust from every room, and burn 
them on the following day. The domestic service held at night would 
strike an unlettered Gentile as strange indeed. The centre dish containing 
something mysteriously concealed in napkins would not unnaturally excite 
suspicion, which would be deepened by the red stains. that the red wine 
might leave on the table-cloth after the service was coneluded. Any one of 
these little incidents could have served in rude times to excite the. belief 
that Jews had been engaged in’ some. diabolical CONSPIFAcy But, taken 
altogether, they would have amounted in the eyes of an ignorant multitude 
to positive proof of the commission of a crime. Add to all this the fact that 
the Jewish Passover is coincident with Easter, the celebration of which in 
the Roman and: Easter Churches is of a nature to excite the fanaticism of 
Christians against a people who are believed to have crucified the founder 
of their faith. What crimes would such a people not be capable of 2 “And 
so the ritual murder fable has lived on through the ages, to be revived in 
some form or another, well-nigh every Easter, when the Christian is com- 
memorating the passion of his Lord, and the Jew 1s celebrating his Passover 
With its peculiar ancient rites | 

Even the indiscrimimate hospitality, which is dispensed on the first two 
evenings of Passover, has operated to lay Jews open to the charge which their 
enemies have brought against them at this season of the year. In bygone 
times if is said to have happened that malefactors have disguised themselves 
as Jews, and requited Jewish hospitality by a terrible act of treachery. They 
would convey the corpse of a Christian child into their hosts’s dwelling, and 
secretly deposit it under the table. -The next dav. or the same night. the 
usual ery of child-murder would be raised under speeious cireuimstanees 
that made refutation difficult or impossible. Sometimes the fraud) would 
be instantly discovered by the simple circumstance that the disguised 
stranger would be discovered reading his Praver-Book upside down’ Even 
then the hapless family Were powerless. against the ACCUSATION. ane though 
they. nught save themselves by flight. like Heine's Rabb) of 
Bacharach.” trouble would be almost certain to fal 


Loon the Jewish com- 
consequence Phe ceremony of Opening 


door at one part oft 
the Secler SeOPVICe May, perhaps, have originated the precautions that 
medizeval Jews had te take to guard themselves against the blood aceusa- 
tion. The first charge of ritual murder was preferred avalnst the Jews of 
Norwich, in Ti44. and the last was the Konitz case. in 1900. the latter. on 
the March, week after the termination of Passover 1h) threat Vea 
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assover elodies 
— 
In the oldest edition of the Hagada”™ to which musical notes are. ordinary -piteh, An intermediate stage obtaining in middle 
a appended, that of Rittangel (Koenigsberg. 1644), the editor remarks that Ot the eighteenth cenvurs Is here quoted unde! E from 
4 the responses to “ Hodu” and to other verses in‘the Hallel were sung to a Gottfried Selig’s publication entitled “Der Jude.” The identical melody 
: very beautiful air. This, however, he does not present, probably. because of the old North German tradition has been traced also in the Orient, 
# already neariy three centuries ago the North German Jews preferred to its. slinple lines there overlaid by the vocal arabesques to which the singer of 
use the nmielody of Bimherah” or \ddir Hu” tor the Hatlel, as) their the Levantine countries is) so prone 
descendants have ever since done. Indeed, so Characteristic is. this melods Some familtes preserve the custom of singing the verses “Anna near U 
i by deemed ot Festival, that congregational responses at points the Syne the end of Ps. exvink. to a melody different from. that used for” Hodu” at 
| i gogue Service other than the Hallel. as. for example. “Mi Kamocha ” ot its commencement. This custom led Naumbourg to provide the fresh and 
i “En Kelohenu,” are nowadays usually chanted to this air and none else flowing here presented uncer F 
The arrangement two voices for the Hallel verses, here given under A, is There is no general tradition of a melody set aside forthe hymn” Ko to 
quoted trom the Hagada of J Japhet Krankturt a Matin, P84) Dut, naeb. Addir bimitukah An air, well worthy of preservallon, Was given 
7 a as in Rittangel’s days, other airs are set to the same Ps. exvin. That here already by Rittangel, but at has leng fallen out of use. As a rule, simple 
4 transcribed under B was nted by J. Offenbach, Cantor Cologne, tunes of the character of a Geriian tolk-song are emptloved, such as here 
his. Hagada ”’ ished in-I838. net an old imelodvy but obvious! transeribed under G (from Japhet). Hi (froma Naumbourg). The Jews of 
COMpPostitton the tuneful ehazan himself. who Ipated To ne sinall Slaveonte Kurdope, however, find these bland and calm Teutonie. airs very 
degree the inelodtous resources and stvle ot his son Jacques: the and preter something more emotional in rhythm, OF patheti 
Parisian of \-third air tor the HHallel Responses CNPPOession Her We have melodies for lo naeh like that giveld 
Ee 4 ) the Passover was published by the aiusicranty Cantor of Pag S Naui- under [ (from the transeription of C. Coen, of Trieste); a type that has even 
bourg, in [tas here given under ¢ penetrated south into Ttalian lands. The saine type of tune is also well- 
Phere=1s turse, but one for the knowl among German-speaking Jews, as in the transcription J, which is 
nowadays rere varred Portis. Tie here vhiieh a eLose thre preceding melody’ will be noticed. 
sented. Ali exhibit much more swing. vigour, and tunmefulness than the ole The short hyvinn Chasal at the close of the service has no traditional 
transcription by Rittangel 1644 Mach oof thisoas due ta suecessive melody. properly so called. but as usually mtened after the stvle of the 
attempts tenors and basses around the Seder table to add" parts " above longer stanzas with the refratn Lailah or Pesach,” as here shown 
or hel t hye melody chanted family-tathes AN under WK L.-C. 
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The Song of Songs. 


A STUDY IN MIDRASH RABBA 


By THE REV. J. ABELSON, B.A. 

Taken in its literal sense, the Song of Songs is the ideal pastoral poem 
of Oriental love-land. The sky is blue and cloudless, and the atmosphere 
redolent with the fragrance of myrrh and trees of frankincense. The scene 
is laid far away froin the haunts of men. The sound of human footfall, the 
throb of the world’s mighty heart, is unheard, unknown. — The 
land sleeps in an undisturbed stillness, broken only by the music ot 
singing birds and the whisperings of lovers as they tend their flocks beside 
the purling stream which waters the scent-laden gardens where you revel 
in the sight of the vine heavy in cluster, the fig and the pomegranate 
bursting into blossom. | 
That it is a poem with a purpose is unquestioned. On the face of it, 
sacredness of Jewish: domestie affection, a sacredness so prominent by 
contrast with the loose loves of the other Eastern nations which strutted the 
world's stage contemporaneously with Israel. The exuberance of pure 
passion that passes so unreservedly between the lovers, and yet at no 
point exceeding the bounds of true modesty, Is a reflection of the unsulhed 
purity, the high-toned morality, the cohesiveness of Jewish social life in 
all epochs. | 

But the Song of Songs has received a far richer and deeper interpretation 
than this. Rabbinieal genius has hovered round its flowers and extracted 
the sweet honey of precious teaching. Rabbinical fancy has been busy with 
the song, diving down into its;depths to bring up to the surface the pearls 
of instruction. Jewish savants, from the time of the Talmud down to the 
age of Rashi and Ibn Ezra, have gloated over its pages because they found 
therein: not an epitome of the moving draina of love between man (and 


links the human to the Divine; that love which “many waters cannot 
quench, neither can the floods drown, because its heat is the heat of fire. a 
very flame of God.) From being a lyric staged on the background of peacetul 
dales and fairvland valleys, the song became an epic depicting the realism 
of Israel's prowess in his wrestlings with the spirits of darkness and god- 
lessness. It has been read, not as a quiet pastoral tale painting a few 
passing incidents in the life of two personages, but as the dramatic history 
revealing the endless stream of incident upon incident in the many-sided 
career of a great nation, so that in the small compass of the Song of Songs 
we may, like the cotter in Burns’s beautiful poem: 
read the sacred page. 

How Abraham was the friend of God on high 

Or Moses bade eternal warfare wage, 

With Amalek’s ungracious progeny, 

Or how the royal bard did groaning he, 

Beneath the stroke of heavens avenging ire, 

Or Job's pathetic plaint and wailing cry. 

Or rapt Isaiah's wild seraphic fire, 

Or other holy seers that tune the sacred Ivre. 

lf we want to see the fascinating uniqueness of the rabbinical aethods 
of Wiblical interpretation it is to the Midrash on “ Shir-Ha-Shirim ” that we 
must go. There, by the magic of the sage’s wand, the idealism of the 
eloudless skv and the sunburnt lovers becomes the rousing realism of the 
Jews’ historical struggle with an unpropitious world. Every flower picked 
has its momentous tale to unfold—the tale of the variegated fortunes of 
Israel in the lands of his freedom or his captivity, the plaintive tragedy of 
his failures and buffetings, the compensating glories of his victories on se 
manv battle-fields of thought, the heartening promise of the greatness of 
the coming time when the day will break and the shadows flee away. It 
is the drama of “Israel Among the Nations.” 

Let us step down into the garden, and see with what extraordinary 
deftness so many of the objects of the natural world have been so applied 
as to bring out and illustrate some 
scene in the Jews’ racial experi- 
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one is inclined to say that its underlying moral is that of the perennial 


woman, but of the far sublimer and more satisfying drama of the love which - 
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who see them recognise them. that they’ are the seed blessed of God.” The 
rose has the honoured destiny of a place at the table even of a King. Israel, 
provided he be worthy, and “diligent in his work,” has the assurance of 
standing without weariness or faintness before’ the great King of Kings. 

“wn '¥YD MIBND “ As the apple tree among the trees of the wood.” The 
apple tree affords no shadow from the heat, and hence the footsore traveller 
flees from it. So did all nations flee from what they considered the too 
oppressive heat of the Law on the Day of Revelation. But Israel saw the 
shade as well as the light, and loved to shelter beneath it. The apple tree 
ripens its fruit in the month of Sivan. It was just in that month that Israel 
was first privileged to taste the mellow fruit of the Tree of Life: The apple 
tree brings forth its blossom before its leaf'is apparent. So did Israel at 
Sinai declare ACY: “we will do” before vOe “we will hear.” He was 
joyously and generously prepared to bring forth the blossom of action for 
God before he had even heard the nature and extent of the action that was 
to be demanded of him. 

ADIT My beloved is like unto .the roe.” The roe bounds light- 
heartedly from hill to hill, from valley to valley, from hedge to hedge. Even 
so have been the ceaseless rovings of the beloved God’s lovingkindness unto 
Israel in all the halting-places of his long pilgrimage. In Egypt there was 
the manifest. presence of His Sheltering Brovidiaee as contained in the 
promise, “ And I shall pass through the land of Egypt.” At the Red Sea 
Israel was again fortified by the sight of the “great hand.” On Sinat's 
height the effulgent rays of Divine splendour once more shot forth and “ face 
to face did the Lord speak with us on the mount out of the midst of the fire.” 
And so in the unnumbered vicissitudes of our people’s career the mercies 
of the Lord which never fail have. ever adapted themselves to changing 
needs, thus impressing upon Israel the unfading importance of his 
reciprocating duty to be strong as the leopard, swift as the eagle. fleet as 
the roe, and mighty as the hon to do the will of his Father in Heaven. 

‘my My dove.” > The dove of all birds, most meekly and trustingly, 
bares its neck to the slaughterer. With what unquestioning willingness, 
with what joyous trust, with what superhuman mieekness have Israel's 
martyrs, in all ages, given their backs to the smiters, and their cheeks to 
them that plucked off the hair; not hiding their face from) shame and 
spitting, but with the praises of God in their mouth vielding up the treasure 
of their life-blood for the sanctification of the Name. and thus exemplitying 
the Psalmist’s declaration “for through Thee are we slain the whole day 
long, accounted as sheep for the slaughterer.” A hawk was once chasing 
a dove which fled for refuge jnto the crevice of a rock. But the rock could 
afford it no shelter as a serpent’s nest was there. To fly back again into the 
open was impossible, by reason of the hawk outside hungrily awaiting its 
prey. How did the dove escape from its dilemina It vave out plercing 
shrieks, and flapped its wings so vehemently that the attention of its 
owner Was aroused, who instantly hurried to its deliverance. 
dileinma of Israel just freed from Egyptian violence. He, too, was between 
two fires. The crossing of the Red Sea, as vet undivided, was impossible. 
The retrace his steps back home Was agalh possible because ray the 
pursuing hosts of Pharaoh. How was salvation to be wrought: With 
fluttering heart and dove-like innocence Israel in his fear cried out unte 
Gaod. The help of Him Whose “ hand isnot shortened that it cannot save. 
and Whose ear is not heavy that it cannot hear” was 
victory Was complete 

In othe orabbinie) portrayal of the song, as we have pombted 
out, the heroine is the “collective Tsrael” and the adored 
and adoring hero is God. The heroine exclaims 99 938399 “S99 © My beloved 
is mine, and T am His.” “ He is my God, and I am His people He is 
my father and Tam His son. He is my Shepherd and Tam His flock. He 
is my guardian and To am His vineyard. It is He that . 


Such Was the 


near, and = [srael’s 


saith unto me 


‘happy art thou O Tsrael who is like unte thee. and 
I say unto him is like unto thee among the Gods. 


But besides the two actors in the drama there isa third, the Bs ws M53 
“the daughters of Jerusalem.” Who are the Daughters of Jerusalem in the 
Rabbinic conception of the Song of Songs - They are the nations of whom 
Jerusalem is and is to be the metropolis in the etymological sense of the 


word, the mother C1t\ beside 


ences, or characteristic 
feature of individual or collective 
among thorns.” The rose is Israel. Oe 
The gusts of Boreas blow without 
merey on the rose, bending it, rob- 
bing it of its grace and charm. The 
prickly thorn pierces it, and it 
droops disconsolate. Til fares it 
between two such adversaries. And 
yet it remains the rose after all, 
never losing its prestige, retaining 
its sweetness, its gentleness. An 
exact picture of Israel! On the one 
hand a prey to the icy blasts of 
hatred and ignominy! On the 
other hand, a vietim to the pierc- 
ing thorns of prejudice and_ per- 
secution! And vet remaining in 
its integrity’ The rose among 
thorns does not let itself be plucked 


Which the cities of the nations 
rank only as secondary, derivative 
and dependent, as daughter to the 
mother Let. ous listen to the 
duologue between: daughter (the 
nations) and mother (Israel. the 
heroine). The former steps forth 
ane addresses the latter thus: 

Alas for you! the despised and 
jected of men. driven from hearth and 
Vou have been compelled 
wander weary and footsore the whole 
world oer, with no place to lay your 
tired head, with no territory. to. eal! 
your own. You are the outeast of the 
peoples, the scorned of men. born to 
everlasting serfdom. doomed to a 
career of impotence and gloom. 

Israel, the heroine, accepts all 
this in silenee, but eventually 
steps forward and with boldness 
begins to defend her case. 

©. ve nations, do not sav that I am 


by the hand of its owner unless 
he first burns away its encumber- 
ing briars. So has Israel seen the 
hosts of his encireling. foes | fall 
away in utter confusion, and him- 
self received into the hand of God' 
When the summer heat strikes the 
rose, it fades and shrivels. When 
the refreshing dew alights upon it, 
it blooms and bursts again into 
life. So with Israel. He shrivels 
beneath the fierce rays of Edom’s 
intolerance. But he waits with 
patience for the God Who 
promised “TI will be as dew unto 
Israel, he shall flourish. as the 
rose,” to send the revivifying water 
out of the fountains of His salva- 
tion, and all is green and fresh 
with him once more. The reputa- 
tion of the rose lives upon. its 
scent. Even so will Israel never 
die so long as he is fragrant in 
good deeds. The rose is the 
observed among all the flowers 
of the garden. Is not Israel the 
eynosure of the nations? ‘All 


From a Passover Machsor written in 1525. 


Belonging. to Johanna Aunz, an ancestyess ot Dr, Zunz) 


born to eternal serfdom and impotence. 
Ata time when all the world lay power 
less and prostrate at the feet of a few 
heathen despots, and when freedom was 
as vet an unknown word, an unknown 
fact. [ was singing my song of freedom 
to the Heavenly King of Kings. When 
Pharaoh. with his. chariots and © his 
horsemen, was making hot pursuit to 
annihilate me, I stood still, and holding 
my peace, beheld the salvation which 
the God of battles wrought for me. 
You, O nations, declare me to be the 
outcast and rejected of the world! By 
ne means’ For scarcely had T gained 
freedom from my grinding serfdom than 
the King of Kings actually brought me 
into the inner chamber. of His Law 
POOR revealed. His 
will to me, and endowed me with a code 
of laws, iaws eternal, laws which lie at 
the root of all mankind's civilisation, 
laws whose infinite variety and 
grandeur age cannot wither nor custom 
stale. When you, O nations, were still 
steeped in vour debased idolatry, in 
vour gross savagery, was already 
elected to he the peculiar treasure of 
Him to Whom belongeth the whole 


From the collection of Mr. E. N, Apipr. 
earth. Do T justly merit your obloquy, 
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your light esteem’ Can not also, like you, show. myself possessed 
of an array of princes, heroes, poets, prophets, and thinkers lighting 
up the pages of my annals? Is there @ man with soul so dead as to be unmoved 
on reading the records of their immemorial achievements “ . 

The daughters of Jerusalem continue :— 

But you proudly boast that you are the chosen of all peoples. You say with an 
air of conceit and self-exaltation that you are the WA 'sVIMION “the apple tree 
amidst the fruitless trees of the forest,’’ the diamond in the desert, the oasis in the 
parched wilderness. You forget, however, that the foundation of your religion, the 
Temple, is no more. Where now is Zion’s shrine, where now the horned altar upon 
which a perpetual fire was to be burning, never to be extinguished, where now is 
your National Commonwealth, in whose interests your Lawgiver gave you so many 
of your vaunted regulations and commands % 

Israel comes forward with the ready reply :— 

I am asleep, but my heart is awake; my sanctuary, my country, and those other 
factors which made me what I was, and constituted my. identity are now asleep to 
me, but my heart which is composed of the synagogues and schools standing to the 
glory of God in every nook and corner of the globe—that is awake and sound. Truly 
enough, my Temple which, in its heyday, was the perfection of beauty, the joy of the 
whole earth, lies low in the dust, but psalm and the voice of song and prayer are 
still alive. The smoke of sacrifice no longer ascends upwards, a sweet savour to heaven. 
but the heart of Israel still lustily beats and God’s praises still well forth with 
from the throats of His myriad servants. 

In their objecting strain the daughters of Jerusulem continue: 

But you Israelites are apparently of a lower order of humanity than we. You 
are stunted in growth, awkward in carriage, plagued with physical uncomeliness: 
and these deformities of physique are an index to a decided moral degeneracy. 

Israel answers :— 

Do not look at my blackness, at my failings and deficiences AYMAN SR ANIM PN, 
My faults he at your door, not mine. It is the hot rays of your burning intolerance 
that have scorched me, blackened me, and rebbed me of my gainliness. Do vou 
wonder at the wounds and scars of him who all his life long has been the target of 
the sun's fire ? For you have smitten me, have bruised me, you have torn the veil 
from off my face, vou have robbed me of my manhodd's beauty by feneing me up in 
your inhuman ghettos, by letting me feel the pain and shame of enforced silence and 
isolation. But do not forget. [ black, but comely. AAW. Under 
neath my uninviting exterior there lives an inner world rich in virtue 

The objectors continue :— 

And yet, 7, why do vou so devotedly give yourselves over to beloved 
God * Of what avail is He to vou 7 Why will vou, for His sake, so unwisely and so 
long submit vourselves to so great a catalogue of horrors Why not.come over to 
abide in our shadow. make a covenant with us, be of us, and then so far from being the 
scapegoat of a world’s sins, vou will have all avenues open to vou, disability. and 
confusion will be things of the past, wou will be able, without let or hindrance. to 
carve out your way to the privileges and offices and successes that we all covet ‘ 

The answer of the heroine of the Song of Songs is the traditional answer 
of the Jew to a world hungering in all ages to absorb his identity into the 
vyeneral vortex of the nations. PD Mews am the rose among 
thorns.” “ Be my path never so thorny so that [ walk it with bleeding feet. 
[ shall never barter the heritage of my fathers. The enemy may blaspheme 
as he likes, T can afford to rejoice out of the very throes of my adversity 
heeause I know that my Redeemer liveth, whose word is as valid for me for 
all time, as it was on the eve of Egyptian deliverance, “ The Lord shall fight 


for you, and ve shall hold your peace.” 
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Passover in London in 1804. 


A record is accidentally preserved in the law reports of an entertain: 
ment, or, apparently, a series of entertainments, given so long ago as 104, 
to celebrate the Passover in London. The legal question for which the case 
was reported was the true construction of a statute of George IL.. which 
prohibited the use of unlicensed rooms for music and dancing, and the 
question was whether the defendant, Mr. Velasco, was guilty of an offence 
under the Act. The name 1s curiously suggestive of the ancestors of David 
James, the actor, whose real name was Belasco. The reporter, who himselt 
appeared in the case, was Isaac Espinasse, of Gray’s Inn. His reports have 
been sometimes unfavourably criticised, a judge once going so far as to say 
that he would not be guided by a Gase reported by Espinasse, or any other 
ass. There seems, however, no reason to doubt the accuracy of the report 
In 3d Espinasse at page 128, which is reprinted in the Revised Reports, 
vol. 8, page 840. The case is called Shutt v. Lewis. It shows that a room 
in a publie-house had been taken for eight days, the whole of Passover week, 
for festive purposes. The report is as follows: 

This was an action of debt, brought to recover the penalty of £100 piven by 
statute 25th of George IL, c. 36. By the second section of which statute it is enacted, 
That from and after she first day of December, 1752, any house, room, garden, or 
other place kept for public dancing, music, or other public entertainment Of the lke 
kind, in the Cities of London or Westminster, or within twenty miles thereof, without 
a license had for that purpose, should be deemed a disorderly house, or place, ete. 
and every person keeping such house, should forfeit the sum of £100 for keeping 
such house for music and dancing without being duly licensed by the magistrates, 
pursuant to the direction of that statute. The plaintift’s witnesses proved: That in a 
room in the back part of the defendant’s house, which was a public one, in the 
month of April preceding, there was music and dancing, and that they had gone in 
and danced there. That there were several others there assembled for that purpose ; 
and one witness swore that Lewis, the defendant.whé was the landlord of the house, 
took sixpence from him for admission: but another witness proved that the Sixpence 
so taken was paid for the fiddler, as @ subscription among those who were assembled 
for the purpose of dancing, and not for admission. The defendant did not deny that 
dancing had taken place in his house at the time stated; but his defence was that the 
room had beeg taken by a person named Velasco, who was a Jew: that he had taken 
the room for eight days, which was’ the Passover among the Jews; that it was for 
the entertainment of his friends, who were persons of the Jewish persuasion, and 
that the room was only made use of during that period.’ It was also proved that 
the room was not appropriated to the purpose of public entertainment in music or 
dancing; and that, in fact, at no other time had any such entertainment of dancing 
or music ever taken place 

Lord Ellenborough said that, under the Act of Parliament, a defendant incurred 
the penalty for keeping a house for public dancing, music, or other public entertain- 
ment. That the mere use of a room in the house for a temporary purpose of dancing 
or music did not come within the intent or meaning of the statute, as the house or 


room should have been kept for that purpose. That this appeared to be a mere 


temporary appropriation of the room to that mode of entertainment for eight days, 
during which it was hired, and which the persons were keeping as a festival; that 
it was proved that it was not used for any such purpose at other times. This, his 
lordship added, could not be called a keeping of a house for public dancing and music ; 
it was not appropriated to any such purpose, but at all other times used as part of 
the publie-house and was not within the meaning of the Act, which was levelled 
against disorderly houses. His Lordship directed a verdict for the defendant, which 
the jury found. ; 

Garrow and Marryat for the plaintiff. Erskine and Espinasse for the defendant. 


FESTIVAL STORIES.(From our recent Competition).-A Gentile one — day 
reproached a Jew with dishonesty. ‘* This,”’ quoth he, twitting thus all the Hebrew 
race, “is one of your ethnical characteristics.”” Thereat the Jew reddened with 


indignation. ‘* You look at me,’’ said the Gentile, “‘as if you could eat me.” 


‘“ Nay!” answered the Jew, * fear not; such food is forbidden me by my Law.’’—— 
Some years ago a Jewish merchant went to Italy. It was his first experience, and 
on being asked what he thought of the Italians, he replied: ‘* Shakespeare was a 
fortunate man; he met two gentlemen in Verona. I did not meet one.” 
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Passover As I Have Known It.—A Reminiscence. 


By HALITWOR. 

_ Passover used to be something more than a fleeting incident in the life 
of the dear old folks at home. In truth, they lived the whole winter for 
Pesach. The men worked and saved all they eould the whole winter 
round for Pesach, and the housewives were literally up to their elbows 
with Pesach from the first goose of the season. The best part of the goose, 
that is, the fat, melted and clarified, had to be stowed away for the Motza- 
balls, and that meant, of course, that the entire goose Was, in the first 
instance, to be “ koshered” according to all the rules and details governing 
the observance of Pesach. The water for the preliminary steeping was kept 
in a special bucket, covered over with a snowy cloth in an isolated corner 
in the kitchen, and the salt was carefully selected and sifted from all that 
Was, or might possibly be, of the nature of “ leaven”’; and while the actual 
process of “ koshern”’ was in progress the children were banished from the 
house, lest they dropped a crumb or so from their mouth or hands. And so 
from time to time, throughout the whole winter, there was at least one 
corner in the house that breathed of Passover. But one can go even further 
back than that. The first preparation for Pesach really began with the 
reaping of the Shmura wheat. Nachum the Noggid, a man of many farms 
and woods, preserved the choicest little plot of all his land for the growing 
of the Shmura wheat, and often the Rabbi, together with some of the elite 
young men of the town, went out by special invitation to superimntend 
the reaping. That was a great day. The sheaves were at once gathered up 
and hurriedly taken off the field, before the evening dew set in, lest this 
might lead to fermentation (leavening) of the grain. The sheaves were 
actually put away in Nachum’s “ Saal” (drawing-room), with its lacquered 
floor, painted ceiling, and tapestried walls—the room that was the wonder 
of seven towns—a miracle of beauty and elegance. Nachum must be a very 
old man now; the world, too, changes, and things may have got out of 
Nachum’s hands, and he may have forgotten all about the Shmura wheat. 
Perhaps he is dead, and though he was only a common man, neither hunself 
a Ben-Torah nor the son of one, vet who can think ot heaven without 
Nachum in it ? | 

Stage by stage throughout the winter, inch by inch, the royal road to: 
Pesach was paved. The real preparations, however, began the day 
after Purnn. Shushan Purim was the day for Hirseh and Asher, the two 
principal Melamding in town, te set out for the mill to kosher it for the 
Pesach flour Then began the grinding of the Shimura wheat, after whiela 
followed the rest, thatas. the wheat from all the rest of the town, for ordinary 
household motza. At home.in the meantime, evervthing was turned upside 
down, to get the house ready for the festival. and in the midst of all there 
was the making of the wine for the Seder, and the brewing of mead. It was 
atime of indescribable worry and hardship tor the overburdened housewife, 
and discomfort for the man coming in from the day’s work. But they were 
different from the hardships and discomforts of the so-called spring-cleaniug 
here, or the ordinary, but much dreaded, Washing-day. Spring-cleaning, or 
Washing-day, has mo soulsnor heart. Pesach-making was alk soul, was 
all heart. 

Tt was Abraham. the gardener, one of the inotza-baking con- 
tractors, or Pudratsiks. that had the chasokoh for baking the Shoura, and 
well might all the others envy Abraham. Early on the morning of the 
first day in Nisan the elite of the town, headed by the Rabbi, repaired to 
Abraham to help bake the Shmura, The least and meanest ot offices, 
ordinarily despised by a self-respecting small boy, were eagerly sought fo. 
by the foremost Baalé-Botim of the town. Here a stately old gentleman, 
with flowing white beard and earlocks, stood mi his shirt-sleeves, a prece ot 
white calico wound round him for apron, measuring out the Shmara flour 
to the kneading woman; there a portly merchant was hard at work cutting 
the dough into pieces and distributing them amongst the girls to be rolled 
Into matzos; and there, again, a decrepit figure bent im two with age, was 
skipping about like a youngster of eighteen, looking after the. work, 
eneouraging the workers, shouting into their ears, “ L’shem Matzos 
Mitzvah !”. and urging them to keep on repeating the words to themsplves 
at each turn. A truly majestie figure was the rabbi himself, moving slowly 
about, in velvet skull-cap and spectacles, a long towel round’ his neck, a 
piece of broken glass in one hand, a goose-wing in the other, now brushing 
away astray particle of dough froin the board, now scraping the rolling-pin 
of one, now offering a corner of the towel to another. Yes, indeed, it’ was a 
sight tg make the “Satan Mekatreg” hide his brazen face for shame 

Oh.for words .to tell of the beauties of the Seder when the Pesach was 
finally and fully ushered in! But it is best that my pen should fail me 
here. Alas for the day when religious emotion reaches no greater depth 
than pen may fathom! | | 


MORE FESTIVAL STORIES. 


FROM COMPETITORS 

A. schnorrer once came to see the late Baron Anselm de Rothschild. whose 
charity was well-known. But the valet. was instructed not to admit anyone, as the 
Baron did not want to be disturbed... °° bE will not keep him long, 1 will only sav one 
word to him,” pleaded the schnorrer. The valet took this message to the Baron, who, 
curious to know what the hah could have to Say in Oe word. let him come: FH 
the schnorrer, atid satd, solemnly, in Hebrew: M.R.A.). After 
trying In vain to guess the meaning of the word, the Baron gave the — schnorre) 
permission to explain’ himself, which the schnorrer. did as follows: ** NS 


stands. for Guten Morgen Reb. Anschell.” Good,” said) the Baron. but 
supposing I were just having my dinner, what would at) stand for then | 
Gesegnete Mahlzeit Reb Anschell,’’ was the answer.. “And how, if it had not been 


in the morning, nor dinner-time, what would it mean then 7”? queried the Baron. 
‘“Gebt Maes (alms) Reb Anschell.’’ calmly rephed the schnorrer with a twinkle in 
his eye. Needless to say, that the Baron,, well-pleased with the shrewd answers, 
granted the request of the schnorrer and gave “ maes.” | 

Chayim and Mowshé met’one day at Moscow, and as Chayim had not seen 
Mowshe for some time he began conversing with him, enquiring how he fared. In 
the midst of their conversation they noticed a policeman approaching, and. a’ 
Mowshe had no passport he became rather neryous, and was about to make himselt 
scarce, when Chayim stopped him. 1 say, said he, have a passport. | 
will run away, and when the policeman questions us, you remain here; of course he 
will follow me, and you can get away.’ When the. policeman approached, and asked 
if they had passports, Chayim ran off, and the policeman started in pursuit. After 
Chayim had run the best part of a mile, he stopped and allowed the policeman. to 
come up to him. Almost out of breath, the policeman clutched him by the arm. 
“TI say, I've got you now; have you got a passport = Oh, yes,”” replied Chayim, 
and produced it from his breast-pocket. ” Then why in the name of thunder did you 


run away Well, you see.’ answered Chayim, just had some Carlsbad 
water, and. you. know the right thing Is to take exereise after drinking it, so | 
thought I should run a little’ “Oh, did you’. But did you not see that I was 


running after you 7’ “ Yes, but | thought that you had taken Carlsbad water, too,”’ 
replied Chayim. | | 

It recently happeried at a small village that a certain man named Meyer was 
summoned before a very anti-Semitic judge. °° Are you the Shochet Meyer °,”’ asked 
the judge, but he received no answer. He again asked, ** Are you the Shochet 
My Lord,” answered Meyer, when I am standing before my pupils 
my name is ‘ Teacher Meyer’; when before my congregation my name is * Preacher 
Meyer’; and when standing by an ox my name ts “Shochet Meyer.’ ”’ 
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Elijah in Legend. 


By THE Rey. D. WASSERZUG. 

There is no hero of the Bible -not excepting even the creat Lawgiver- - 
who has inspired so vast a legendary literature as the Tishbite, Elijah. 
Surrounded with a blended halo of patriotism, saintliness and intense human 
Sympathy, his life is a thrilling epic. His very entrance on the stage of 
history and his exit therefrom are calculated to stir the imagination. Coming 
in with a tempest, he quits the scene in a whirlwind. His ascension to 
heaven without dying has built up in the popular imagination—as it did in 
the case of another Biblical hero who enjoyed the same fate, Enoch—a 
picture of him as endowed with eternal life. He has never really died, say 
the mediwyval legends, but as the ambassador of (iod's mercy he is sent from 
time to time to a despairing humanity as an assurance of the Almighty 
- Father's unending love. (See Jonathan ben Uzziel’s Paraphrase to Numbers 
XXv., 12.) It is not without reason that, according to a later tradition, he is 
represented as having entered the world without father or mother (Yalkut 
Reubeni, Bereshit 9a). He was in reality never a man but an angel, and in 
medieval literature—Christian and Mohammedan, as well as Jewish—he 
constantly appears as a beneficent wizard who plays the deus ex machina to 
virtuous people in distress. 

Jewish ceremonial constantly employs him for certain mystical fune- 
tions. Nocirecumeision would be complete without the seat of “ The angel 
of the covenant whom Israel delights in”. (Malachi iii., 1). A special seat 
has also been reserved for him at the’ Seder service. His cup, too, filled to 
overflowing, awaits his coming, for, although not seen, his cheering presence is 
everywhere none the less most vividly felt.* On the Sabbath before Passover, 
his advent is announced by no less a herald than the prophet Malachi, who 
reminds us year by year, “ Behold I will send you Elijah the prophet, before 
the coming of the great and dreadful day of the Lord.” Since the day when this 
declaration was made down to the latest times, the Tishbite has always 
been linked in the Jewish consciousness with the inextinguishable hope in 
the coming of the Messiah. Early Jewish literature seems to refer to Elijah 
as the Messiah himself. Thus Eecclesiasticus xlIviii., 10, savs of him with 
evident allusion to Malachi iv., 6,‘*He is recorded for reproofs in their 
seasons, to turn the heart of the father unto the son, and to restore the 
tribes of Jacob.” See also Midrash Tanchuma, 54, $1. But generally 
he is cited in the Midrash as in the New Testament—as the great 
precursor of the Messiah (Yalkut Kings, 207). Like the Old and the 
New Testaments, the Koran has also linked Elijah with the Messianic 
hope, which, so long as men suffer unjustly on earth, will ever spring 
eternally in the human breast. It is significant that in Mohammedan 
literature, Elijahis frequently confounded with Khidr, the “ eternally young.” 
In the remote East, in a cloud-girt zone, there exists a spring of perpetual 
life and perpetual youth. Whoso drinks of the waters of this spring 
shall enjoy the secret of immortality. Mighty heroes have undertaken 
expeditions for the conquest of this fabled spring, but only to Khidr, 
one of the Great Alexander's Captains, was it granted to succeed in this 
enterprise, and to drink the waters of eternal life. In the later Moslem 
literature the sagas concerning Khidr and Elias have become inextricably 


Khidrias (D'Herbelot, bibliothéque orientale; Art. Ab. Zendeghi:n). 

A conception of the Prophet's endless existence, as a result of his 
intimate association with the advent of the Messiah, runs through the whole 
oriental medi:eval literature. His miraculous powers travelled as far as 
Persia, where the Magi made him theinstructor of Zoroaster : these probably 
finding in his praver for fire (I. Kings xviii., 38) a point of contact with their 
characteristic cult (D’Herbelot, Art. Ilia). As the forerunner of the Messiah, 
who was.to reign over an idealised earth, the image of Elijah in the popular 
mind was that of God's viceroy on earth, his brow surmounted with the 
crown of immortality, in whose unbroken consciousness all human history 
was embodied. Having:lived through all the changes and chances of human 
lite, he saw history, which to mortal eyes was h tangle of disjointed links, as 
a complete and perfect chain. He was thus able to be» providence and a 
retributive judge. He was infact the incarnation of earthly providence, 
the crystallisation of the forces of sweetness ind light. From his eve looked 
forth a life of uneonsumed thought which pierced the present and the past 
and the to-come. He was the “ bird of heaven” (Ps. viii. 9), because, like a 
bird, he flew from end to end of the world, appearing wherever succour was 
needed. (Midrash Tehillim, «d.loc.) To medieval Jews in particular, who 
groaned under the weight of unceasing ill-usage, he was the good angel, whose 
advent as the harbinger of the era of peace and freedom they prayed for with 
unutterable longing. Inan ancient and anonymous piyut, which is sung at the 
termination of the Sabbath, touching and passionate expression is given to this 
longing, which is so old, and yet, alas! so ever young. The sweet and placid 
beauty of the Sabbath is fading into gloom; the grim horrors of the work-a- 
day life are casting their shadows athwart the horizoa. ‘Save us, O Tish- 
hite,”” passionately implores the poet, “ Deliver us from the fangs of the lions : 
send us good tidings quickly ; bring us from darkness unto light.” 

To fulfil his mission of benevolence, he is represented in the Talmud as 
assuming all manner of disguises like another Proteus. At one time he 
appears as an ordinary man, 7°) ‘AON (Berachot, 58a); at 
another time as an Arab (Berachot, 6b); then again as a knight on horseback, 
NOES (Shabbot, 10b); and once more as an exalted functionary of state, 
RMI IND (Aboda Zara, 17b). When R. Shila is in danger of his life 
through the treachery of an informer, for administering the Jewish law in 
defiance of the Roman interdict, Elijah appears as a witness for the defeace, 
and secures his triumphant acquittal (Berachot, 58a). When R. Meir under- 
takes a journey to Rome, to obtain the intervention of the Imperial authorities 
on behalf of a sister-in-law whose honour has been compromised by an 
» unfortunate occurrence, the Rabbi is stopped on the road by the Roman 

police, and is saved from a violent death only by the timely interposition of 
the guardian angel (Aboda Zara, 18b). Nahum of Gamzu was another of the 
great Rabbis whom Elijah shielded from calamity. Always bright and 
cheerful, this Mark Tapley of the Rabbis was noted for his favourite saying 
M310? ¥ O32, “This, too, is for a blessing,” a saying, however, which is 
attributed also to R. Akiba (Berachot, 60b). Once, in a time of oppression, 
Nahum was sent to Rome to pray fora relaxation of the political hardships 
of his compatriots. Loaded with magnificent presents, he started on his 
journey, and when near his destination, took shelter over night at an inn. The 
host, who suspected that his guest’s well-filled trunks contained valuable 
goods, stole into his apartment whilst he was asleep, and replaced the 
precious gold and silver presents by quantities of earth. In blissful 
ignorince of what had taken place, Nahum appeared the next day at 


*ASNVS well known, the fifth cup of wine is intended to symbolize the fifth expres- 
sion of Mrliverance in kxodus Vi. i. As considerable difference of 
opinion developed itself concerning this Cup, the Rabbis declared if yn. .€,, an open 
question. The word PN was thought by later authorities to have been constructed 
from the Words N* NV Pay sen, Elijah (the resolver of all difficulties). 
shall settle this question, Thus the fifth cup of wine came to be called Klijahes cup. 


intermingled, and their very names:blended, Khidr and Elias becoming | 


duties, to observe the laws of hospitality. 


(Leviticus xxv., 37), that they practise with zest and devotion.” 


court, and announced the object of his visit. He was subsequently ushered 
into the throne-room, which glittered with the spoil gathered from all 
countries and ages. Presented to the Emperor, he opened the boxes which 
he thought contained his people's gifts, when, lo! nothing but mere earth 
and straw were to be seen. A death-like stillness pervaded the chamber. 
Everyone was pale with horror and consternation, everyone except Nahum, 
who merely shrugged his shoulders and exclaimed, 7210? 11 03,“ this, too, be 
for a blessing.” Frantic with rage, the Emperor was about to pronounce 
some terrible sentence on Nahum, when Elijah interposed, disguised as a 
Roman Counsellor of State, “ Be not over-hasty, mighty Cresar, in passing 
judgment on the Jew, perhaps the dust and stubble may be that of his father 
Abraham, which, when he cast them upon the nations before him, gave 
them as dust to his sword, and as driven stubble to his bow.” (Isaiah xli., 2). 
The Emperor's passion was appeased, and his will was guided to adopt the 
prophet’ssuggestion. Rome was at the time waging war with a stubborn foe, 
and the miraculous virtues of the earth and straw were put to the test. They 
were flung in the eyes of the enemy, who, stricken with blindness, fell 
easy victims to the Imperial troops. Nahum was now loaded with honours, 
and the oppressive laws against the Jews were repealed. Returning home, 
Nahum once more spent the night in the inn where he had been previously 
robbed, and great was the astonishment of the robber landlord when he heard 
how remarkably the present of earth and straw had been prized. To go one 
better than the Jew, he sent several cartloads of the same substance to the 
Court. Once more they were tried against the enemy, but, the foe being this 
time prepared, they failed to have the same effect. Furious with indignation,the 
Emperor ordered the instant execution of the wicked landlord. (Synhedrion, 
109a.) Bat possibly none of the great Tannaim was favoured with the pro- 
phet’s friendship to such an extent as R. Joshua b. Levi. The Tishbite 
introduced the Rabbi to the Messiah, and he further showed him the precious 
stones (Isaiah liv., 11-12), which, according to the Midrash, were to replace 
the sun in giving light to Jerusalem (Pesikta xvii. 13ta). The prophet was 
once making a journey accompanied by his faithful disciple. They came to 
a town where they sought hospitality at the house of a very wealthy man. 
He was, however, very mean, and for supper served them with coarse bread 
and cheese and sour beer. Fora resting-place he gave them a bundle of 
unwholesome straw. He and his wife, on the other hand, fared most sump- 
tuously. The rich man bad planned to build himself a beautiful mansion, 
the construction of which was to commence the following day. During the 
night Elijah arose and laid the foundations of the mansion. When the builders 
came the next day, they saw to their astonishment that most of their labour 
was saved. Accordingly, they laid afew more bricks and beams upon the 
structure and the mansion was declared to be completed. R. Joshua was 
amazed at.his master’s conduct, but the latter enjoined the strictest silence. 
Later, they entered a village where a very poor but pious Jew was living. He 
received them with the utmost cordiality, and placed before them the best 
that his pantry could provide. When they asked for a bed he gave them his 
own, and laid himself down on the bare ground. In the middle of the night, 
the prophet arose and killed his host’s only remaining cow. When the poor 
man saw his cow dead, he uttered a cry that would have moved a stone, but 
R. Joshua was pledged to silence and dared not say a word. Next they came 
to a congregation which possessed many wealthy members, but not one of 
them invited the two strangers home. They passed the night in the house 
of a poor man, and when next morning they took their departure, the prophet 
pronounced a benediction on thé congregation : “May every member 
enjoy the honour of being President.” | Continuing on their journey they 
alighted on a congregation which, although poor, gave them a warm welcome. 
To these Elijah gave the blessing : “* May it be granted to you that only one 
of you be President.” The Rabbi's amazement could contain: itself no 
longer. ‘ Master,’ he asked, “ why do you reward good with evil and evil 
with good ?” This time the prophet made answer : * My action to the rich 


‘man, the foundation of whose house | laid, you think was a kindness. It was 


nothing of the sort, for had he turned up the earth himself, he would have 
found a great treasure ; as it is, he will never know of it. As for the poor 
man's cow, I killed it as an atonement for his wife, for she was already in 
the grip of death, but by shedding the blood of the cow, I delivered her 
from his toils. 1 prayed that every member of the inhospitable congrega- 
tion should become its President, and you consider that a blessing, but in 
reality it is a curse, as then they will have no peace. The congregation, on 
the other hand, which has only one President, is indeed truly blessed, for 
one capable head can knit it together in the ties of true concord and 
brotherly feeling.” This story is to be found in the Maasebuch of Roedel- 
heim, 1753. It was originally used by R. Nissim b. Jacob in his Hibbur Y afeh, 
and reprinted in Jellinek’s “ Bet-Hamedrash.” Its antiquity can be inferred 
from the fact that it has been incorporated in the Koran (ch. xviii., The 
Cave), with this difference that in the Mohammedan ‘version the characters 
of Elijah and R. Joshua b. Levi are taken by Phineas and Moses. The 
identification of Elijah with Phineas, by the way, is a very old Jewish 
tradition (Baba Mezia, 114 b.). There a similar story too, by Voltaire, 
called “ L’hermite,” in which the disciple’s name is Zadig. A modernised form 
of this legend has found its way into another old Maasebuch. The prophet 
goes on a tour of inspection of Jewish communal life. Disguised as a rabbi, 
he visits a great Jewish centre and applies to the President of the congre- 
gation for a night’s lodging. The President's wife, however, points: to the 
chaos and confusion in the house, in consequence of the preparations for the 
festival, and inquires how it is. possible, in face of these exacting domestic 
The prophet departs with mixed 
feelings, and muses: “ Israel is undeniably ye‘ a religious people. If they 
show so much zeal and energy in preparing for the holiday, how beautifully 
and religiously will they keep the festival itself!” lijah now pays 2 
visit to the Treasurer, and enjoys the novel experience of having the door 
almost slammed in his face by the wife of that functionary. As he is 
sorrowfully retracing his steps from the house, the lady suddenly calls him 
back. “ Mr.-Rabbi! ” she exclaims, ‘“ I have a question to ask. Are the two 
portions Tazria and Mezorah read together this year, or separately?’ 
“They are read separately, this being a leap year,” answers the Rabbi. 
“ But why do you want to know?” “On account of a trifling matter,” replies 
the lady. “ Because my neighbour owes me £10, for which she pays me 8. 
per week interest, and I want to know if I am entitled to claim one week's 
or two week's interest.” Hot with indignation the prophet turns his face 
heavenward and exclaims, “Thou didst warn me, that the ways of Thy people 
would be hateful to me; I pray that | may never be sent among them again. 
What Thou hast forbidden, they do; what Thou hast commanded, they 
abstain from doing. Thou hast enjoined on them to love the stranger; that 
they refuse to do; but to lend money on usury, which Thou hast forbidden 
This bitter 
censure is clearly based on the Talmud Yoma 19b, in which Elijah is repre- 
sented as denouncing the moral depravity of the age to R. Judah as the 
cause of the non-appearance of the Messiah. 


Rarely, however, does the prophet assume the guise of the censor morum ; 
his infinitely more popular character is that of the beneficent angel. In his 
“Hibbur Yafeh,” R. Nissim tells a story, which, although committed to print in 
comparatively recent years, is clearly of ancient date. A poor Jew eked out 
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a wretched existence with his wife and five children. Stirred by the cease- | 
less complaints of his wife, he goes to the market-place, in full reliance on 


the goodness of God who would not forsake so strictly observant a Jew as 
himself. The bitter distress of his young children fills his heart with the 
deepest grief, and in a tumult of weeping he prays that Heaven may remove 
them all from earth rather than expose them any longer to apparently end- 
less suffering. His tears open for him the gates of Heaven, and Elijah 
descends on earth to his succour. “ Dry thine eyes,” whispers the good 
angel in his ears, “banish fear and misgiving from thine heart. I am with 
thee.” The prophet then unfolds his plan, which is that the poor man should 
sellhim asaslave. After great demur, Elijah’s plan is adopted, and, leading 
him to the slave market, the poor man offers him for sale. As chance would 
have it, one of the King’s Chamberlains happens to be present in the market- 
place, and struck by the impressive bearing of the slave, bids for him, even- 
tually giving 800,000 gold pieces for him. The pious man and his family are 
placed henceforth in a position of affluence. Leading his purchase home, 
the Chamberlain asks him his occupation. Elijah happens to know that 
it is the King’s intention to build a magnificent palace. Accordingly he 
answers that he is an architect by profession. The Chamberlain introduces 
him to the King, who likes his appearance, and learning what his profession 
is, entrusts nim with the plans for building the palace, stipulating that the 
structure shall be erected within six months. Should the work please the 
King, the slave should receive his freedom. Elijah turns to God, and prays 
that the great Architect of the universe may assist him in his work. During 
the night, a magnificent structure rises from out of the void, complete in all 
its parts, a miracle of beauty and splendour, perfectly corresponding with the 
plans laid down by the king. Elijah thereupon vanishes, nor in spite of all 
efforts can anyone find him, He reveals himself, however, to the pious man 
who had sold him, and when the latter thanks him for his great service, 
the prophet exhorts him to offer thanks rather to the Almighty, to whom 
praise is more appropriate. 

This beautiful legend, which was very widely circulated in the middle 
ages, is apparently founded on the statement (Succah, 52b), that Elijah is 
destined to be one of the four builders who will one day rear the Temple 
again from out of its ruins. It has been made the subject of a noble poem by 
a Paitun, Jesse ben Mordecai, which is included among the NN" of the 
Sabbath conclusion service. The commencing words are 7 TON UK. There 
is still another medi:eval myth which introduces the prophet in his old 
familiar character of earthly providence. There were once two brothers, 
one rich, the other poor. One day Elijah knocked at the rich man’s door in 
the guise of a mendicant, and begging for alms, was insultingly driven away. 
Turning to the poor man, the prophet received «quite a different kind of 
welcome. “Join us in our meal,” said the good man modestly,“ if our humble 
fare will satisfy you.” When they had finished their meal, the poor man 
observed that the time was late, and their guest was old. “ Better remain 
with us over night; I will make you a bed of straw and flock.” When Elijah 
took his leave next day, he blessed his hospitable friend, saying, “ God reward 
you for your goodness, May the first thing that you undertake to-day 
have end, till you yourself cry, hold, enough.” <As_ soon 
as he had left, the good woman, thinking only of her household, 
duties, said to her husband: “ See if you have any money in your purse, as 
I want to get provisions for the next meal.” The man took out his purse 
and commenced counting the money, and counted, counted, counted till at 
last he had to ery *“ enough” from sheer exhaustion. They were now rich 


beyond their most soaring dreams. Their change of fortune, and the circum- | 


stance which led to it, were not long asecret. When their rich brother 
heard the news, his aggravation knew no bounds. ‘ What a prize we have 
let slip through our fingers, through our blindness,” he said to his 
wife. To their intense delight, however, the old gentleman was seen a day 
or two later walking down their street. 
at his side, offering the most abject’ apologies for their apparent rudeness, 
“ The fact is,” said the man, by way of excuse, “ I had just suffered a heavy 
business loss when you ealled, and | was very irritable on that account.” 
Elijah followed them home, and they spread before him their richest dainties 
and their sweetest wines. Having finished his meal without uttering a 
word, Elijah finally arose to take his departure. ‘“ May the first thing that 
you undertake to-day have no end until you yourself cry, ‘ hold, enough, ’’ 
was his parting benediction to his host. As soon as he had gone the wife 
said: “ That we may heapup our money undisturbed, let us first partake of 
some refreshment.” They did so,nor did they leave off partaking of their 
refreshment until they both cried “enough.” The resemblance of this story 
to the episode of Elijah with the barrel of meal and cruse of oil (I. Kings 
xvii., 14), and also to that of Elisha (li. Kings iv., 6), is so striking as to 
leave no question as to the source of the saga. The declaration in 
Matthew x., 41, ‘“* He that receiveth a prophet, shall receive a prophet’s 
reward,” is not without interest in this connection.| Apparently it is one 
of the most ancient and widely circulated of folk-tales. It appears in 
Chinese and Tibetan Mythology, with Buddha as chief character. (Grimm 
ili, p. 149.) It is told also of Jesus in an Italian popular story. 

Elijah, however, does not confine his ministrations to Jews alone. 
Bereshit Rabba, § 33, describes his visit to a Roman ruler, in order to rebuke 
him for his neglect of duty, and both Christian and Mohammedan medi:cval 
religious literature constantly cite him as (iod’s principal champion in His 
battle with the Evil One. In Revelation xi., 3}, mention is made of two wit- 
nesses who shall prophesy for the Lord. The Apocryphal Christian litera- 
ture is almost unanimous in identifying Elijah and Enoch with the two 
witnesses. Pseudo Ephrem. 9 says: “God, seeing the human race endangered 
and wavering under the breath of the frightful dragon, sends them a con- 
soling exhortation through His servants, Enoch and Elias; and when these 
saints shall appear, they shall indeed confound their adversary, the Serpent, 
with his cunning, and bring back the faithful elect to God.” The dragon, 
who is one of the innumerable characters which the Protean Antichrist 
assumes, at first kills the saints, and their bodies lie four days in Jerusalem, 
after which God commands by neans of His power that they shall live again 
and rise up with their bodies. The Christian tradition here clearly differs 
from the Jewish in that it assumes two witnesses instead of one. This 
expectation seems to have held its ground in Sibylline literature. (Sibyl. ii., 


187.) Ina Bavarian poem of the ninth century, called “ Muspilli,” there is — 


mention of a conflict only between Elias and the Antichrist. Thus the later 
Apocalyptic literature inclined more and more to the Jewish view of the 
character of Elijah. The Church, like the Synagogue and the Mosque, has 
accorded this remarkable prophet the highest honours. The Carmelites 
celebrate him as the patron and founder of their order. The 20th July is 
kept as a festival in hig honour. The number of miracles associated with his 
name by Christian mythology as by Jewish is legion. But there is this 
difference, that whereas the Jewish legends have been woven for the pur- 
pose of providing a dress for an ethical or religious idea the Christian 
legends have been wronght from the strands of a gloomy cloistral imagina- 
tion without any ethical after-thought at all. 


+Other Elijah stories are to be found in the OVW) 
Elia Zutta; Midrash of the Ten Commandments ; Alphabet of R. Sira; and 
WSN. 
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HAWKINS SON, 


17, High Street, Whitechapel, E. 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENT UNDER STRICT SUPERVISION. 
FINEST QUALITY. REASONABLE PRICES. 


Groceries, Matzos, Frying Oils, Olives, 
BUTTER, CHEESE, &c. 
FREE DELIVERY TO ALL PARTS OF LONDON. |= WRITE FOR PRICE LIST, 


Contractors to the Passover Relief Fund for 18,000 Parcels. 


FOR PASSOVER. 


12 BOTTLES (2 gallons) 


| Bottles, Packing and Carriage Free. 


EO /- 


. Cash with Order 


ALEX, WILLIAMS & SONS, 


78, Tufton Street, Westminster. 


Williams 


BY PERMISSION Or THE ECCLESIASTICAL AUTHORITIES. 


WELFORD & SONS, Limited, 


cespectfully inform their customers that 


MILK FOR PASSOVER 


will, as heretofore, be supplied from their 


OWN HERD OF COWS 


at the Farms, Harlesden and Willesden, the arrangements being under the 
supervision of Mr. Levy. 


ELGIN AVENUE, MAIDA VALE, W. 
The Most Complete °2> Substitute for Butter. 


<> IVI <> ws 


Vegetahle Margarine, 


Not.distinguishable in taste, smell, appearance and character from natural butter ; it is 

preferable to butter, as it can be used both with milk and meat viands. Although the 

product is free from animal fat, and does not contain any animal milk, the law requires 

that it must be described as Margarine. Butitshould not be mistaken for Margarine made 

from animal fat. Manufactured in the constant presence of a strictly orthodox Shomer, 
and inspected by Rabbi Dr. B. Wor, Cologne. 


Packages containing 8 pounds nett sent post free for 66. 
DiscousT TO RETAIL DEALERS. 


SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


SANA COMPANY, Cleves, Germany. 


Hotel 
| | Restaurant. 


37, HATTON GARDEN, E.C. 
(close to Holborn Circus and Farringdon Street Station), 
| The most Central City and West End 


Unsurpassed Cuisine at moderate prices. Beautifully appointed 
throughout with every modern convenience; Telephone; Electric Light 
Baths (hot and cold). TELEPHONE: 11700 CENTRAL. 


NOTE.—Large Rooms suitable for Literary and other Societies 
Special Accommodation for Passover. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


GOTTLIEB’S RESTAURANT 


will be carried on from Monday next at 


111, FORE STREET, E.C. 
SEDER (including Supper) will be given at 2/6.§ 
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raisins, repeat until the dish is nearly full, pour the custard over, and let the cake 


Passover Menus soak for 20 minutes, and bake in a moderate oven about 3 of an hour. Setfve in the 


same dish. 3 
A FISH DINNER FOR SIX PERSONS Pick the tops and stalks from a pint and a half of gooseberries, wash and drain : 


them and boil them with 15 Ibs. of loaf sugar until reduced to a pulp, press them 


Court Bouillon with dropped fishballs through a coarse sieve, take 6 prelatoes, cut them in half, and line a mould with 
All kinds of fried and stewed fish ’ them, pour the fruit into the mould, and cover it with some more prelatoes, put a 
Halibut callops : weight on the top, and let it remain until set, turn it out before serving. 


Bohemian salad Small Almond Puddings. 
Potato balls. Boil one pint of milk, and let it cool, beat three eggs lightly with three table- 


(reamed potatoes spoonsful of either sifted Motza-meal or potato-flour, blanch and pound 2 ozs. of 
, Sweets. sweet almonds in a mortar to a paste, with the chopped rind of a lemon; melt one | 
First Night Seder pudding ounce of butter im the milk; add four ounces of castor sugar, and beat all well * 
Gooseberry: Charlotte together. Bake in buttered cups or: small moulds for half-an-hour, with fine sugar bits 
Small almond puddings 
Dessert. 


Coffee A DINNER FOR SIX PERSONS. 


Court Bouillon, with dropped Fishballs. | Clear soup with fried Motza. 


Four quarts of water and a wineglassful of wine,.chop 1 onion and slice of carrot Salmon hake cutlets with 
2 cloves, 2 tablespoonsful of salt, 1 teaspoonful of pepper. 1 tablespoonful of vinega Sirloin with horse-radish sauce. 
the juree of half a lemon, a little mace.and-a bunch of parsley. Tie all this in a piece Ragout of duck, | 
of muslin, and put in the ‘water along with the other ingredients. also the head of a | Vegetables. l 
codfish, and«the trimmings andt bones from. the fried and’ stewed fish. Cover and Seakale, stuffed tomatoes with forcemeat. 
boil slowly for one hour and strain, and keep the ltquor lot for the balls. Sweets. 
‘a One lb. of raw fish without the bones, and 2 Ibs. of pared potatoes, two CLES. Dessert n 
. s butter the size of an egg, and some salt and pepper. Pick the fish wery fine, anda C {fo 7 
measure it lightiv in a pint bowl, set it-in the boiler and the potatoes on the Lop of 
Bs 3 the fish with the other ingredients. pout the cover on, but before this cover it with 
| : 4 boiling water and boil half an hour. Drain off all the water. ard mash all together Ragout of Duck. 
i}. fine and light fish, potatoes, butter. eggs, pepper, and salt. Have a deep kettle of oi Half roast a duck, and divide it into joints, or neatly cut pieces; put it into a 
ie: 6k ready. Put ‘spoonful after spoonful into the oi, and fry a nice brown. Place them —— stew-pan, with a pint and a half of broth or water, with any trimmings of meat, a 
thy ' into the tureen, and pour the bouillon over them and sery large onion stuck. with cloves, allspice and black pepper, and the rind of a lemon 
ae Halibut Callops cut very thin. Bring the contents of the pan to a boil, and skim it clean, then let 11 
|) a ; ee simmer gently, with the lid closed, for an hour and a half. Take out the pieces ot 
a piece Of ANTO nice shaped Wirth File bones and odd bits Aun k. and Strain the rravy. Put two ounces of rood dripping into a smal] pan 
Im Quarters, a ot Col rv, a@ bunch of Parsie’s ana Sea of pepper anid and sufthicient to make it rather a stiff paste, and stir in the very 
Mane rood broth of It, strain if and the callops and srradually. Let it boll up: then add the juice of half lemon. a wlass of wine. and 
the diquor for half-an-hour, and favour it with a little mace and two spoonsful a little salt. Put the duek in dish and pour the gravv over it. and dish up. 
of lemon juice Motza Pudding 
| Bohemian Salad. | Take 12 whole Matzos and soak them in water until thes are soft and can be 
Dake rhe VOIKS of one or two raw egys, beat Well ada a little salt ana squeezed, them mito a large pak, and with therm, atter flies are beaten quite 
mustard ana nop up one OF VOUS three tablespoonsful ot salad oul, and smooth, 4 rood cooking apples, pared, cored, and chopped Very fire, half a Ib. of 
three ecar, neat the whole INTO a kK TO the salad bow] three beef suet, ditto of nice Wife raisins, stoned, and cut into pieces, > lb. of 
heads of lettre two of endive after thoroughivy, washed anal dried. thin slices of boiled cleaned and washed currants, 2 ozs. of mixed candied peel, teaspoonsful of mixed 
te y beetroot. SPrinnie a liffie sait on if and W lit rh ready tor dinner HIN the sauce in with spice, 2 OZS. of sweet almonds, with a few hitter Ones, ] wineglass of rood brandy or 
the salad umber, and seyeral hard-boiled eves On the top and rium. @ 4 Ib. of moist sugar, and, lastly, 0 eggs beaten wel] for 20 minutes, CGarease a 
VE basin with rood beef dripping, sprinkle it inside with some Sugar and bake if 
ihe 3 First Night Seder Pudding. in a slow oven for 4 hours. Serve with rum sauce. 
Hh f Pat three half-pints of good milk in a saucepan with three ounces of sugar. the Rhubarb Fool. 
if gf thin rind of half a lemon. and a little ptrece of stick cinnamon. Simmer gently fog Stew a quantity of rhubarb with about 1 lb. of loaf sugar, the chopped rind of a 
i ; 10 minutes, let the milk cool, then mix with ait the well-whisked volks of five, cand the lemon for half an hour, set it to get cool, then take two eggs, beat them up well, and 
a whites of three. ggaes. Strain the mixture through a fine sieve. Batter a ple “ish. pout THALX them with the rhubarh, strew a little powdered cinnamon on the top, and garnish 


a laver of Passover spongecake at the bottom. then a laver of currants and stoned with rataflias. 


THE PLEASURE 


ge 


is enhanced by the use of 
BATTY’S Spanish Queen Olives, 
BATTY’S (Guaranteed Pure) Olive Oil, and 
| BATTY’S FISH FRYING OIL. 


Of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen. 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET FREE 


BATTY 


Pickle and Sauce Specialists, 
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The Jews in Poland. 


The special correspondent of the Manchester Guardian sent another 
article to that journal on Saturday, from Warsaw, dealing with the Polish 
Jews. During the last century, he says, the Jews living in Lithuania and the 
Southern provinces have become differentiated from those living in what is 
now known as the Kingdom of Poland. “ They have been subjected to more 
rigorous laws, the fact of their distinction from the surrounding population 
has been more forcibly emphasised by the State, their religious peculiarities 


have become accentuated, and the consequence is that their aspirations 


have assumed a more purely nationalist character than is the case in Poland. 
. . . The more enlightened of the Polish Jews feel that although the 
rigours of Russian law have created a certain temporary community of 
interest between the two sections of the Jewish population, their future 
development must follow divergent lines, and that while the relief of the 
Russian Jews must be one of the urgent cares of the Imperial Parliament 
when it meets, the Jews in Poland must agitate to secure the restoration of 
their rights from a Polish Legislative Assembly.” The writer of the article 
goes on to detail the repressive measures taken against the Polish Jews by 
the Russian Government their exclusion from the rural districts, from the 
soil and from the schools and points out that their result is that the Jewish 
problem in Poland has now become something like an Ariadne’s web. He 
cives the following description of Warsaw Jewry 

ln Warsaw. for instance, ont-of a population of 800,000, 500.000 are Ane the 
Jews form a distinet Glass of the Most of the men dress in lone overcoats 
reaching to their heels; and in small peaked caps. “There is ne Ghetto in Warsaw now, 
as In forme Aays, bit mumbers ot streets, particularly in the Old “Pown. are almost 
exclusively inhabited by the poorer classes of Jews, who form a strange, restlessty 
busy. world apart There are markets in three quarters where Jews sell and Poles 
come to buy there are hundreds of little shops dealing in all taanner of small wares 
there are bookshops with books and papers in Hebrew: and Yiddish, posteards with 


if sin Palestine or irtraits of prominent ZAONIStS, and, again 
Loan the war. ‘There are two synagogues the Orthodo 

attended chiefly by the poorer Jews, and the Reformed, where wealthy Jews are in the 
Ln oppressive shadow. seems to hang over this. busy Jewish werld 
Warsaw. Wi ts thronging toasts of petty interests, 1ts lack of a broad ok or ofea 


sense of freeito of movement and freedom of action 

The. W weiter points pie “that the massing together of the Jews in such 
large numbers perpetuates and accentuates all the peculiarities that marked 
off Jews from Christians. ‘* Under the pressure of the sentiment of the 
inass, the individual Jew is compelled to submit himself to special rules in 
regard to diet and clothing. The humane ordinances of, the ancient Jewish 
law, twisted by scholastic Talmudists into instruments of torture for the 
conscience, become the moral standard of the community, the mind is 
distracted from healthy reflection by the effort to comply with a multitude 
of ritualistic regulations. In Warsaw the position is less diflicult than it is 
in the smaller towns where the population is almost exclusively Jewish. 
Jewish workmen come in from such towns to their wealthier co- religiontsts 1 in 
Warsaw and complain that they are compelled by the force of public opinion 
to wear the ringlets that are the mark of an orthodox Jew.” The writer 
goes on to say that in the Polish capital “ Jewish exclusiveness has to some 
extent broken down, and there are many Jews, particularly among those in 
the professiona’ classes, who are entirely Polish in sentiment. ‘* We have 
abandoned the -lewish national ideal.” said one such gentleman, “ For us, 
religion is simply a personal matter that should in no special way distinguish 
aman trom his neighbours. . . . . We are losing our peculiarly Semitic 
traits. Weare called upon to return to Palestine, but why should we go?” 


We have been a thousand vears im Poland We have neo longer anv playsieal 
attachtiient to the soil of Palestine We could not endure the Clitnate if we were 
to vo there Phesky we love is the sky under which Poland es, and the soil we are 
attached teas the soil of this land. in which we have worked and suffered for centuries 
Weare no donger children of the south: weoare children of the north > and if the 
Slological evidences of Origin have net disap eared, if our noses are 
SU hooked and our complexion. still swarthy, we arean thought and sentiment the 


n of ah civilisation We are Jews as far as religion is concerned as 
regards nationality, we are Poles) Wedo not even feel anv wreat degree of solidarity 
with the Russian Jews 

This gentleman is quoted as saying that when, recently, the Polish Jews 
were invited to take part in adeputation that was to plead the cause of the 
Jews before the Minister of the Interior, they declined, saying : “ You are 
Russian Jewsand we are Polish Jews. When Poland receives autonomy we 
shall secure our rights from the Polish Diet.” The writer in the Manchester 
Guardian says that the Jews who work in the Polish Press entirely share 
these views, and are in hearty sympathy with Polish national sentiment. He 
adds that the Poles are not generally averse from intimate relations with the 
Jews. Members of some of the most famous Polish aristocratic families 
have married Jewesses. A certain amount of anti-Semitic sentiment exists, 
originating chiefly in economic rivalry. Recently mutual credit societies 
have been formed to which Jews are not admitted, and the anti-Semitic 
sentiment is encouraged by the clerical party, the Censor and the Govern- 
ment. “ But the attitude of the masses of the people is, on the whole, 
friendly, though the peasant always regards the Jew half-l: iughingly as a 
comical sort of fellow. And, indeed, the fool of the Polish drama is most 
frequently a Jew.’ The writer points out that of the thousands of Jewish 
families expelled from Moscow by the Grand Duke Sergius, a large number 
settled in Warsaw, and that it is among these that Zionism is the strongest. 
The Zionist propaganda, however, is vigorously combated by the Jewish and 


Polish Socialistic organisations, and the educated Polish Jews frown upon its 
separatist tendencies. 


Messrs. N. M. ROTHSCHILD AND Sons have sent £2,000 to Lord Curzon 
as a donation to the Indian Earthquake Relief Fund. 


Karly Jewish Settlements in America. The Jewish Exponent 
prints a summary of a lecture recently delivered at Philadelphia by Mr. Max 
J. Kohler, of New York :~- 

Mr. Kohler described the tirst Jewish colony established in Curacao, in 1652, 
under the leadership of Joseph Nunez de Fonseca ; the settlement of Jews in Surinam, 
under grants by the British Government in 1654, and other early attempts at Jewish 
colonisation in the West Indies. In 1749 Maurice de Saxe, a Marshal of France, 
formulated a se mere to erect a Jewish State in South America, with the purpose of 
being its King, but it was not realized, In 1783.a German Jew addressed a memorial 
to the President of the Continental Congress, asking to be informed on what terms a 
hody of German Jews, forming about 2.000 families, might settle in this. country. 
Nothing more than this memorial is known about the project. Other fruitless attempts 
were made by W..D. Robinson in 1819.and by Warder Cresson, of Philade [pbia, in 1850, 
The latter had been the United States Consul at Jerusalem. The most interesting 
feature of Mr. Kohler’s lecture was the description of the project of Mordecai M. Noah, 
ud pronunent citizen of New York and an ardent Zionist. Noah, in 1sI8, suggested the 
forming of the city of Ararat, on Grand Island, in the Niagara River, near Butfalo, a 
city that was to be a refuge for the Jews of all nations. He induced some of his friends 
to purchase the greater part of the Island ; constituted himself Governor and Judge 


of Israel, and had the cornerstone of the new city laid on September 2, 1825, but 
nothing came of the project. 


KIDNEY TROUBLES 


AND BLOOD POISONING. 


KIDNEYS are the most important organs of the human. body. They 


are the little governors. of our: well-being and comfort. If clean and 


free from uric acid poison we are. energetic ard happy. If clogged up with 
gravel and POISONOUS seciiment we are on the bora rland ot disease, If 
vou have a blocked drain pipe you proceed to clear it by a process of flushing. 
You must apply the same hygienic principles to the kidneys and bladder.” You 
must adopt. Prof. Lawson Tait’s remedy, and use Nutnow’s Powder. Kutnow’s 
Powder flushes and cleanses the kidnevs and bladder from all debris. You will 


FLUSH YOUR KIDNEYS, FREE OF CHARGE! 


The existence of kidney disease in 


thus avoid Bright's disease, gravel, and stone. ‘Test it, a trial costs nothing: 


Do vou wish to be entirely free from 


the early staves 1s very difficult to uric acid, and the terrible risk of its 
derermine it COMES lailv retention Would Vou like to 
s1dhiously, acquire of charge) a remedy 
Simple dvrangement of the vs is Hush the Kidnews Are 
not evidence of disease, brat 1s thie VOU to he able to eat and 
H signal of further drinks Without the evil ts of 
follow. posta Vhie just fy |] 


Gcravel deposits indicate the urgent name and address oon the Form 
necessity. of thashing the below and send ait to us. this wall 
and this treatment is best prerr vou th greatesr hidnew cleanser 
formed by the aid of Kutnow - In the world 


Powder. 


Powder une arnt SPLENDID 
‘ 
and t byes 
arid iv eliminates 4 
system: it also thushes and antisep Po oad Wr 
tically cloanses the bladder 
able as 4a Jti arf miation of the ald mv aloctor 
Bright’ s dise ‘ase and haberes being advised Waters \fter 
trvins thr WIE Vers 
entirely free from sagan 
if fie rest! ‘ sted 
kidneys perfect working order, | such excellent result) that oma a shert 
bait alse acts balla thre | Very | 
SfOMaCH, hiver and fined it revuiariv every of her 
lav ofor two { if 
almost instanter, neutralises a rdity 
patients have tried at wath exceblent 
Ot the stomac ana if ais aWwan ail restiits | Thi rfy 
sour, fermented debris arm: such cases male) be owadeds 
} a 
The last pont and the best oot efit 
stiffere _ 
that’ vou can test this benefieral 
remedy absolutely free of charge! VARGAREE CROSS (Nuys 


CONSTIPATION REMOVED GRATIS! 


TO OBTAIN THE REMEDY-—-FREE! 
TO DETECT FRAUD! SIGN THIS FORM. 


See that the fac-simile signa - Cut out and send to S. Kutnow & Co. 

ture, Kutnow & Co., Ld.,”’ Ltd., 41, Farringdon road, London, E 

and the registered trade mark, By return of post vou will receive this 
‘Hirschensprung, or Deer famous remedy free of charge. 

Leap,’’ are on the green 


(WRITE DISTINCTLY:,) 
earton, and also the 


greenish tinted label on the epee 
bottle. ‘Phis signature and : 
trade mark will alone A cdiclress. 
your obtaiming the 


GENUINE Jewish Chromite, 21 24/4 "OD. 
KUTNOWS POWDER, 


Proprietors : S. KUTNOW @& Co., Lid., 
41, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 
in U.S.A. ; KUTNOW BROS,, Ltd., 853, Broadway, New York City. 
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| about 100 members were present. The President (Mrs. Max Langerman) mah 

‘ ‘ explained in her opening remarks that the scope of work done ranged only ie 

Jottings from South Africa. over ten months, and that the meeting was called somewhat earlier than 4 

gga | usual, on account of her departure for Europe. The speaker, after referring 3 

| Seti to the many good objects attained by the Society, mentioned that the M4 

[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENTS. | greatest work they had accomplished was the building of their Orphanage. vy 

JOHANNESBURG. This was now an assured fact. Plans of the building had been submitted 

In all the public life of Johannesburg Jewry there is no more charactet- and passed, and the foundation stone would 9 laid = one Beas ote epee > @ 
istic function than the “ Zayan Adar” celebration which is given yearly by Phe public had replied most generously to t appes 
the Chevra Kedisha in honour of what the Christians would ‘term its | few days that the ladies had been collecting s on Mected £7600 The & 
“patron saint,” Moshé Rabenu. The function held on March 14th may be nearly £4,000 was available. Mrs. Langerman herself collected £1,600. ‘The 


said to mark a red-letter day in the history, both of the Society itself, and weak bean, 
the Jewish community of Johannesburg.. It was on a scale considerably 
surpassing anything in years. Instead of the school- stantial credit balance ba announced, me The 
— room of the Old Synagogue, the commodious Masonic Hall was hired for | Officers were re-elected with the exception of Mrs. A. h, ~ pip sora wo ee 
— the occasion, and carte blanche was issued to the Jewish.community to | Who leaves shortly for England. Her good work for the cai ‘agg ie Se 
«| attend. As a result the hall was very crowded, but the dainties provided much appreciated, and she has had an Honorary Life Governorship of the s 
— | proved amply sufticient to satisfy all. But it was even less in its numbers : he C 
than in its character, that the meeting was distinguished, as several Treasurer in her stead. Mrs. Manné has at 
— gentlemen who are well-known’ far beyond the bounds of the Jewish com- mittee on account of leaving ‘shortly for tngland. Mrs. J. L. 
— ve Landau and Mrs. J. Hertz have been elected to fill the vacancies on the 
— munity, such as Messrs. Max Langermann, Harry Solomon, L. Reyersbach, 
ia Lionel Philips, Albu, Harry Graumann, Major 8. Weil, and others, were | Committee. It was brought to the notice of the meeting that the work e 
| aa either present or sent letters of apology for unavoidable absence. In fact, | Ws too much for one hon. secretary, and it was resolved that a 
oe | Bi this meeting was a bringing together of the most diverse elements of the secretary, should be engaged immediately. Che Advisory Board to the : 
i af Jewish community, of old-fashioned and new-fashioned, of British and Orphanage was augmented to four members, and now consists of the Revs. 
1 a foreign, of capitalist and anti-capitalist, who were all nssembled on’ an Dr. J. H. Hertz, Dr. J. Landau, and Messrs. 8. Goldreich, ae Blarneld 
q equal footing, and for the same purpose. It is the habit of the Jews ol Bu 
Johannesburg to bewail themselves. as bemg distracted by internal dis- ULAWAYO. 
ni § sensions to an extent unusual even among Jews, and there is much in their The annual meeting of the “ Idlers A lub Was held on March Ist.. The 
Hr % past history which gives colour to this belief. But the tone and character membership has increased, and the balance of funds in hand stands at . 
a i of last Tuesday's meeting shows that thev.are eapable of a union and a t30, which is creditable in view of the necessary limitation in the number a 
4 harmony which would be Impossible in communities where superficially OL the members, and their 
there is nothing but serenity. For however much they may differ on other kinds. The following were | Sear au, n 
i matters, there is one thing which they all have in common, and which is | J, Moss, Preasurer H. B, Ellen CI 
capable of serving as a basis for common action, pride in their Judaism, and | Gommittee. A week fatet a dance le Influence of the Club on 
revererice forthe Law-giver through whom they first :.became’a. nation the Jewish young men of Bulawayo. 1s salutary, and energetic : 
i + Consequently, the name of Moses is one to conjure with in Johannesburg, and beneficent work bears eloquent witness to the social spirit that pervades 4 
and, reversing the biblical sentence, we say that through: allegiance the little ,LOEMFONTEIN 
to him the heads of the people are gathered in harmony, and the tribes ot (de and 
Jeshurun are united. For the spirit of Moses undoubtedly lives again in Do. nder me 
the Johannesburg Chevra Kedisha. Both the President, Mr. Shapiro, and Rev. Z tt the ‘he 
the Secretary, Mr. Asher, enunciated. most clearly and foreibly the prin- Counéillor B. Levy, Presic ent of the soci 
He) ke ciple that the whole work of the Witwatersrand Jewish Helping Hand and | ttroducing the lecturer, sketched the history’ of the Society, which had 
Burial Society is based on the closest imitation of the conduct of Moses in | Gone an enormous amount of good 
certain particulars as shadowed forth im the Bible, and clearly expressed gratulated the Society on the A, anid ¢ 
1e4 ae tradition: that it takes him for its model in his character of apostle of in the carrying out of the rites for 1 aan ead. Relerring at MS ¢ laritable work 
He st humanity. and seeks to live up to the ideal of charity, beneficence, and he mentioned that many consumptives were sent to eemfontemn for the 
a kindness, whieh he set both i precept and practice. Johannesburg benent of their heaith, and help was required. A collection made 
t st Chevra KRedisha has found out a way to be both Jewish and humanitarian at the meeting realised over 7 ee 
at the same thine, and so to perform the difficult task of dispensing charity | has hee the Cango Lodee 908%. with 
Without lnpairing the self-respect of the recipients. This is enabled to | Bro. las 1¢ ala Ss WIth a 
4 do by the principle of the helping hand’; and that it may continue to | Past. Lreasurer OF Dis: RET 
be true to this principle, it must needs each vear draw fresh inspiration 
ak from the fountain head, so to speak, and, at the risk of Iterations, express | , 
Has Its relations to its teaeher and apostle, and meussure its past conduct hy the Bayswater . Jewish Schools. 
PES standard of its great example. , 
iP The Johannesburg Jewish Ladies’ Society held its eleventh annual | > 
meeting on March 8rd. at ‘the comimittee-room of the Park Synagogue 
it There was a good atfendance of ladies, but some disappointment was felt The annual distribution of prizes to pupils of the Bayswater Jewish 
ie at the almost complete absence of members of the other sex. The report Schools was held at the Institution, on the 12th inst. The prizes were 
ite and balanee-sheet only brought matters up to June 30th, 1904. distributed by Mrs. Adler, 
ie and the President (Mrs. Klagsbrun) explained that the delay in calling Mr. H. J. WALvORD, the President, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mrs. 
te the annual meeting Was, due to unforeseen circumstances. During the vear | Adler, expressed the hope that the children would be a credit to the London 
Ge under review the Society had ably continued its good work of assisting the | County Council for industry, regularity, and punctuality. Notwithstanding 
te needy and relieving: distress, and though the ealls upon its resources had the immense number of communal and social duties that devolved on Mrs. 
ie been unusually heavy, owing to the prevailing depression in business, yet | Adler, she never forgot or neglected the Schools which she started. 
ie they had all been met satisfactorily. The balance-sheet showed that The Rev. R. HARRIS seconded the motion, which was adopted. 
£275 had been expended on charity. for doetors’ and nurses 
Account. and £69 donations: while-. there balance. con Mrs. ADLER, In addressing the children, congratulated the prize-winners 
if fixed deposit and otherwise, of nearly {£600 to be carried on to the next year. | OF their fortunate possessions, and trusted that the non-successful ones 
. af The subscriptions amounted to €257. in donations the Society received ' would not be disccuraged. The effort and the attempt to succeed were quite 3 
4 €56, andthe proceeds of the Simehas Torah ball, which is) annually | 38 praiseworthy as the success itself, and were as great an indication of “ 
bie organised for the benefit of the Society, realised £106. Besides forceof character. The exertion of will and desire to succeed in an honest, 
charitable gifts, much personal labour had been contributed by the Com- | straightforward way showed the character of the boy or girl. All should 
mittee and other members in attendance at Dorcas meetings, and visits to | try to be prize-winners in the battle of life, as well as in the smaller battle 
hospital patients. The following elections were made for the ensuing year: | Of the school, but in the struggle, the qualities of meekness, forbearance, 
President, Mrs. B. Klagsbrun:; Vice-President, Mrs. A. Nathanson; Com- | humility and kindness should be practised, and they should never try to < 
mittee, Mmes. A. Sonnenfeld (Hon. Treasurer), R. Adler, J. H. Hertz, H. take advantage of the weak. Mrs. Adler thanked the managers for the “a 
Rabinson, J. Schumer, B. Glaser, A. Landau, E. Manne, E. Sasserath, N. | honour accorded to her in asking her to distribute the gifts and medals, e 
Schiver, F. Wolk, and M. L. Solomon (Hon. Secretary). and, above all, for enabling her to have a chat with the boys and girls. ¥ 
| The Herzl Zionist Society is proceeding with its programme of literary The proceedings were enlivened by part songs pleasingly rendered by 3 
‘ and social functions, and the support which it receives is sufficent to the school choir, under the direction of Mr. S. J. Heilbron, assisted by Miss < 
1 justify its continuance, Phe, precipitation which marked its first breaking | R, Sterne at the piano. | 2 
: away from the Transvaal Zionist Association, and the somewhat grandiose Toys were «listributed to the Infants by Miss A. Bergtheil, daughter of a PS 
ideas with which it started, in inverse proportion to its apparent means, | former President. | a 
4 created a prejudice against HM at starting which its subsequent course Is The following is a list of the winners of special prizes :— bi 
y gradually but surely "removing Its patience was sorely tried a few weeks Boys: Herbert St. Losky Prize, J. Corre: Lydia Cohen Prize for Hebrew. fb. ie 
ago, on the oecasion of a meeting at which a lecture was to have been Goldstein: Adelaide Franklin Prize. A. Stone: Arthur Halford Prize: R. Yureaviteh - 
delivered at the Jewish School by Mr. KB. Guilaroff, on “ Russian methods Jacob Flataun Memorial Prize. FE. Mendoza; attendance medals, R. Yurcaviteh. A. 
of Administration.” When it was too late to make other arrangements, the | Komeroff and D). Pearlman, attendance prizes, H. Newman, S. Coleman and. s. 
school authorities, hearing of the subject, and believing the lecturer to hold |-Pearlman, drawing prize, A. Coleman, carpentry prize, S. Levy. Girus: Lydia 
pronouneed socialistic views, forbade its being délivered, through fear that Cohen -Prize, Portnot; Rebecca Halford Prize, A. Kesler and) Zrnkerman : 
it might contain matter of offence to the Russian Government. Mr. Adelaide’ Franklin” Prize, R. Antipitzki; Arthur Halford Prize, J. Cohen. Jacob 


Guilaroff protested that his remarks were strictly moderate throughout, but Mlatau Memorial Prize, KR. Marks , Miss Bergtheil’s Prize, D. Levy; Mrs. Adler's Tidy 

the lecture was not given, Fortunately, this incident seems to have blown Prize, M. Mendelaohn Miss Aguiar s Hrize, R. Marks; certificates to. R.-Portnoi anda. 

WKesler: Miss Green’s Prize for Cookery, 1). Myerowitz Attendance medal. R. Por 

over without leaving any ill-feeling, and the Society has resumed its even 

tenour. It is demonstrating, what will come as a surprise to many people, . | “A 

that there is a lighter side to Zionism, which is not all politics and propa- Muscular Judaism.-—-At the Bedford Modern School sports, held last e 

ganda, but has room .for interesting lectures, entertainments, and even | week, Lionel Abrahams, third son of Mr. I. Abrahams, of Bedford, won the 

dances. On March 9th, a very pleasant concert, followed by a dance, was | 100 yards, the 220 yards, and was second in the long jump. Competing in the 

given by the Herzl Society at the Masonic Hall. Save for a few remarks | annual 150 yards race against Bedford County School, he repeated his victory 

from the Chairman, there was nothing peculiarly ZAionistic about it, but | of last year. During the past year he has gained his first XV. colours, been 

undoubtedly such gatherings do much to foster friendly feelings among | athletic captain, captain of “fives,” winner of the house challenge cup, 

Zionists, and strengthen their attachment to their cause. Signs are not | and rowed in the four which went “ head of the river” in 1904. In the 150 

wanting that the Transvaal Zionist Association and the Herzl society, now yards race, open to “Old Boys,” out of an entry of fifteen, including the 

that it has been made clear that they move in different spheres,.and have | 100 yards amateur champion of Bedfordshire, Adolphe Abrahams was only 


no need to clash, will work in harmony for the objects they have in common. just beaten. 8, Abrahams won this event last year, but owing to an injur 
It would be a great advantage for the young Society 1f it could attain to was unable to compete on this occasion | — 
more fixity in its place and time of meeting. At present it is, in vulgar 


parlance, “all over the shop,” and one never knows when or where it wil] Metropolitan Hospital.—A Bazaar, under the patronage of Princess 

next burst into activity. Apart from this drawback, however, its various | Louise, Duchess of Argyil, in aid of the funds of the Hospital, will be held at 

“locals” have, so far, been very satisfactory, and it cannot go far wrong | Surrey House, Marble Arch, by permission of Lord and Lady Battersea, on : 

in holding to them as much as possible. M.S. | May %th and 10th. Among those ladies who will assist at the stalls are : 
The annual meeting of the Jewish Ladies’ Communal League of | Lady Battersea, Lady Lewis and Mrs. Leopold de Rothschild. There will of 

Johannesburg, with which is incorporated the South African Jewish | be two entertainments during the afternoon of each day by well known artists x 

Orphanage, was held on March 19th in the Masonic Hall, and | who have volunteered their services. ae 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


RUSSIAN EMIGRANTS IN LIVERPOOL 


Sirk,—I read your report of a meeting of the Liverpool Board of 
Guardians with amazement. The statements, as reported, were entirely 
niisleading. Your readers might think from what was said that London 


had not treated Liverpool most generously. recollect that when our 
Shecheta Board used to employ their own slaughtermen to kill at Birken- 
head for London requirements, I, as their President, persuaded iiy Board 
ty co-operate with the Liverpool Shechita Board. The result is that we pay 
them about £1,000 a vear which must leave them several hundreds a year for 
their Board of Guardians, or other Liverpool institutions. When they 


drifted into a lawsuit through the blundermg of an official we tried to save 


them. When they lost and had to pay afime and costs, we gave them £200 
and lent them, without mterest, a similar sum. TP now come to the question 
of Jewish iminigrants. No mention was made that we gave them recently 
(400 and advised a private subscription of £100. In return for these benefits 
the Liverpool Board sent to London 40 or 50° Russians, without previous 
hotice To Comiunittee or to our Board of Guardians. Those poor people 
were not a heavy burden to Liverpool, seemg they were fed for weeks on 
herrings. Certainly they had each Zs. Gd. given them and their fares paid to 
London, but it was brutal to leave them to their own resources at two o'clock 
ona Sunday morning without asking anyore to receive then. DPnospite of this 
extraordinary action, we invited Alderman Cohen, ex-Lord Mayor of 
Liverpool, to come to London to discuss the question, aud he was so satis- 
fied with our action that he gave a generous donation to Gur funds. We 
suggested that we would pay a capitation grant for each iminigrant, but this 
apparently has not been accepted. Would it surprise Liverpool Guardians 
to know that they have no claim on our small funds for those Russians who 
are not persecuted, also that London had nothing to do with sending them 
to Liverpool ? They were consigned direct to Liverpool In the expectation 
that the Jews there would help them to emigrate. If they persist im refusing 
them help, even herrings, and they lie in the streets or go to the Work- 
house, the Jews of Liverpool will be solely responsible, 
Yours obediently, 
South Stoneham House, Hants SaMtkL MONTAGU. 


LORD AVEBURY’S SUNDAY CLOSING BILL 

Sik,—I trust that the meeting at the Netherlands Club and the leading 
article in your last issue on this subject will not create a general imipression 
that the Jews of this country, as such, are opposed to this bill. It would 
not be right or expedient for us to work against it. Living, as we do, in a 
Christian country, we owe the greatest respect to its usages. Our religion, 
too, itself teaches a strict observance of our Sabbath, and syimpathy, there- 
fore, with the observance by others of their Sabbath. It is perfectly right 
that, in a Jewish workshop which is closed on Saturday, Sunday labour, 
behind closed doors, should be permitted. Indeed, it is permitted by the 
Factory Acts. There is also a certainly definite and strictly limited class 
of cases where Christians should be permitted to work on Sunday, eg., 
on trams and railways, to enable overworked men and women usefully to 
employ the day by getting out into a better atmosphere, or to see their 
friends. I believe that in these cases employees are given a compensatory 
holidays on another day of the week; as they are definite and, com- 
paratively speaking, few, it would be practicable for the Taw to enforce it. 
But in the general case, and especially in the case of retail selling, there 
is no practicable system by which the law. can effectually secure to every 
nan one day's rest rest in seven, while permitting him to choose his own 
day. The only practicable method is to enforce for all rest on one and the 

The observance of the Jewish Sabbath by Jews is unfortunately not so 
much practised as is to be desired, or as Christians believe. But if we are 
to be true to that religion, it requires, of those who have to earn their own 
livelihood, a considerable sacrifice, at least for the present. Perhaps one 
day. the existing tendeney on all sides to curtail work on Saturday may be 
extended till the whole nation enjoys two holidays a week, one for physical 
and one for religious recreation. 

Yours obediently, 


86, Highbury New Park. M. E. “LANGE. 


JEWS AS AGRICULTURISTS. 

Sir,—Mr. Alfred Heymann, of Copenhagen, writing from the Danish 
capital, has been good enough to make a correction in my last letter, with 
reference to the material to be used in nests. He says that hay will show 
bad results on account of the vermin that would infect the hens, and 
advises the use of straw from rye, barley or oats, which is exclusively used in 
that country. Mr. Heymann is an interested reader of the Jewish Chronicle 
on a subject like poultry of which Denmark was the pioneer. I thank him 
for his suggestion, and I immediately acted upon it in the case of my own 
hens. 

A correspondent, unknown to myself personally, but reading your 
instructive columns, has also written to me a letter of considerable interest 
to the question of Jews as agriculturists. 

He is, of course, a Jew, a gardener by trade, having learned the business 


without suggesting that with a little give-and-ta 


in Austria. He came to England eighteen years ago, and has been engaged 
as a boot-finisher ever since in Bethnal Green. During the whole of that 
time he has continually tried to return to his first trade of gardening, but 
without success. He wants to know whether I could put him on the way of 
attaining his desire, the more so as he finds that during the last few years 
his boot-finishing gives him less and less of a living. 

can quite sympathise.with his wish to fly away from a confining 
eniployiment after having once been engaged on work in the free air and 
sunshine, and on the benignant earth where the more one works the more 
health one gets to do it.) For IT speak from experience as a gardener, if only 
of an amateur kind 2 

There must also be a good many Jews from other parts of the continent 
who have to eat the bread of bitterness in the murky slums of England, afd 
who, in their homes, had been substantial country people breathing the 
finest air. [can bring to mind a family of simple Jews from Tula, in Russia, 
located in Manchester, who invariably burst into uncontrollable weeping 
when spoken to about their happy home in that country. 

But to return to our correspondent. He, and others like him, if they 
understand their work, should have no ditliculty im obtaining gardening 
employment, especially this time of the vear. The grass will soon be growing 
on the lawn, and will need periodical mowing. The beds and borders will 
have to be kept neat and trim and planted with flowers. The garden paths - 
will have to be periodically swept and kept tidy. ‘Towards August the leaves 
and other Jitter will be falling on both beds and paths, and the gardener 
will be im continuous demand.. Then cuttings will have to be taken. and 
potted. and put mm fraines and greenhouses. Tf the houses have vegetable 
gardens attached, then all the mumerous operations of weeding, hoeing, 
seeding, lifting fruit, digging over different) plots, manuring, mulching, 
yraiting, pruning, ete The gardens, however, will not come to 
him, he must go to them. He miust leave Bethnal Green, which is 
ho varden area. Hampstead is the place for him, tor there he will find a 
large number of private gardens of all sizes, large and small, flower-gardens 
as well as shrubberies, plain and ornamental, in the open air and under 
glass. The owners, or occupiers, are mostly people of means who can pay 
him a sufficient wage, and men of business who are too ignorant or tired to 
take the management themselves. He can obtam a house as cheaply in the 
neighbourhood of Hampstead, such as Kentish Town or Haverstock Hill, 
as at Bethnal Green, and live under, of course, vastly better conditions 
He then. puts up his sign, and visits all the nurseries of Hampstead 
or gardening agents, and leaves his name and address, as fit to take on a 
yardening job by the hour or day.- In this way he leaves himself free to 
work when he likes, as gardening, especially of the ornamental kind’, is 
not a aatter of consecutive urgent labour, and be can be a good Jew, and 
observe the Sabbath duties 

Meanwhile, he will gradually acquire a tew linplements. such as a 
lawninower, shears, rake, ete., all staeked on a nice barrow, and then he 
can get his private customers and build up a connection of his own. All 
this while, he will be on the look out for about an acre of land for his own 
use, Here, again, Hampstead will be of assistance to him, for he might 
get one of the cottages with gardens that are going to be built under Lord 
Rosebery’s scheme, near Parliament Hill. He might acquire a small farm 
and lead a pure country lite, or become a nurseryman ina fair way. of 
business. In faet, there is ne prophesying What a Jewish gardener or 
avriculturist of energy and capacity might attain te in England 

~ ‘The question of Sunday work has been cited as an obstacle to a garden- 
ing scheme tor Jews in this country. But aif each Jew has the disposal of 
his own time, he-can choose the day and the hour at will, and thus avoid 
work on Sabbaths and festivals. In his own garden and farm, if he works 
it himself, the Jew, like any other Englishman, is in his own castle, and 
may work when he likes. [have done gardening im Cheshire and Derby- 
shire, and the only day T could work my land was Sunday, and though the 
neighbours and my own landlord saw me digging and planting and acting just 
as on any ordinary day, they were very friendly. T often left my cottage and 
varden for weeks at a time, and never missed anything. [ simply treated 
inv poorer heighbours with ordmiary humanity. Tf saw a lad hovering 
round for something LT ealled him im, and loaded his arms with vegetables 
till he refused to take any more. Noonan has aright to monopolise nature’s 
bounty, and cruelly punish a poor person for taking a vegetable from a 
garden even without leave. 

As far as my experience extends, there is not a more kindly specimen 
of the human race than the average English rural labourer. I cannot 
Imagine him doing violence to a Jew for working the soil on Sunday, 
especially if on conscientious grounds he abstains from labour on the 
Sabbath. 

[ feel sure the country people would Wweleome a comprehensive arrange- 
ment by prominent Jews, whereby a sort of nursery for farmers of their 
persuasion could be established. Tai well aware there is a tendency among 
some of the upper classes to distrust the labourmg man, and look upon him 
as a possibie revolutionary intent on Violence at the first opportunity. I 
have found, on the contrary, that if treated with ordinary humanity, he is 
the most docile and kind-hearted) ot mankind, naturally averse from 
religious persecution. | 

I still maintain that it is British Jews who have pre-eminently 
the power and opportunity of rehabilitating the Jewish nation by first train- 
ing them on the land in this freest of countries, England, and with these as 
a nucleus to gradually develop a tree and happy Jewish country oversea. 
| Yours obediently, 

Glengariff, Withington, Manchester. B. Saul. 


THE ANGLO-JEWISH ASSOCIATION AND EAST AFRICA. 

Sir.—As. one of those who would like to see the “A. J. A.” attain the 
suminit of its usefulness, [ cannot allow the present Opportunity to pass 
e sucha compromise might 

be effected as would materially lessen the gravity of the Jewish question. 
The opportunity to which I refer is, on the one hand, the acceptance by 
the “A. J. A.” of the invitation to participate at the Conference on the 
subject of East Africa, and, on the other, the split. in the Zionist ranks on’ 
the same subject. It is true that the former has been hedged round with 
a proviso that the “ A, J. A.” does not favour political autonomy in con- 
neetion with Jewish colonies, but it is hardly fair to the gentlemen who 
carried this proviso to suggest: that they obieet to such amount of 
autonomy which is, in substance, nothing more than a liberal measure of 
local self-government. It is hardly likely that they regard themselves as 
more patriotic Britishers than the British Government, and, seeing that the 
latter is willing to grant to the proposed colony such autonomous rights as 
are consistent with the interests of the Empire, the above proviso can only 
have the meaning that the “A. J. A.” is not prepared to countenance the 
establishment of a Jewish State possessing sovereign or semi-sovereign 
powers. This being, however, ‘at the present time outside the range of 
political possibilities, we can well afford to leave the academic discussion 
on the subject to take its own course, while directing all our energies to the 
solution of the more immediate and more pressing portion of the Jewish 
problem, namely the prevention of persecution in. Russia and elsewhere. 
As you, Sir, put it very admirably in one of your editorial notes, there is no 
more effective way of preventing this persecution of Jews than their 
removal, or the removal of as great a part of them as possible, to such 
localities where they may safely be considered out of danger; and if East 
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Africa, or any other place, presents this haven of refuge, it is, to my mind, 
nothing less than cruel and callous to refuse it either because it is 
associated with too much political emancipation, or with too Jitthe a 
realisation of one’s ultimate ambition as to the future of the Jewish race. 
This brings me to the second part of the opportunity to which T have 
referred, namely the dissension among the Zionists.on the subject*of. terri- 
torialisin. A number of Zionists belheve that there is nothing to prevent an. 
adherent of the Basle programme from working in the direction of establish- 
lig Jewish settlements on a more or less extensive scale in any part of the 
world, provided such settlements are free from the obiections applicable 
to the less pretentious present colonies. They argue that half a loaf is 
better than no bread, and as Palestine cannot be expected to become 
Jewish property for a long time to come, it 7s surely unwise and wrong. to 
let the poor Jewish sufferers continue to suffer rather than accept more or 
less permanent but safe homes, for them in other parts of the world. I am 
not ina position to say how many Zionists there are who favour this view, 
but their number cannot be small and, what is more important, there are 
among them men of light and leading who, on their own confession, have, 
by a gradual process of devolution, come to see the impracticability, at all 
events for the present, of the Basle programme. It is not for me, who am 
not a Zionist, to say whether such men-may ri¢htly call. themselves 
Zionists. Personally, IT have always held that no-one ought to join the 
Zionist movement who is not in full accord with the Basle programme, even 
Whe is in. sympathy with the idea which formed the basis cof Dro Herzl's 
pamphlet, Der Judenstaat”; and to that opinion have consistently 
adhered, in spite of many pressing invititions, to join the Zionist ranks. I 
do not agree with Mr. Zangwill that it is farrto tomy an assoctation for the 
eXpress purpose of wrecking the most vital part of its programme, and the 
acquisition of Palestine is doubtless the ainost vital part of the Zi 
movement as defined the Basle programe Can the 
action of a man who becomes a member of a society with the obiect of 
amplifving. or widening its scope, provided such 3 is not 
opposed to the fundamental coustitataon oof that society. but To not 
prepared to subscribe to the theory that neht and proper mumber 
of men to enter a socretv with the obieet of ats stitution, net 


even if this is done at the request, or With the comsent of a traction of the 


society. The correct thing, opinion, is for the dissatisfied 
to leave the society, and to enlist the G-Operal of those who-agree with 
their views in the Ob a new socrety, or else to another 
existing soctety Whose aims and objects are niore in keeping with their 


uspilrations 


[tas here where the opportunity of the A comes in. net 


} 


LO Assis 


enlarge its scope, and include among its objects the provision of suitahl, 
and safeguarded homes for the persecuted Jews Russia and Roumania, 
and why not invite those Zionists who are anxious to suceour their suffermig 
brethren, and to save thenr from: persecution, 


In the carrying out 
sine time. with their 
and more difficult task of establishing a Jewish State * There mar ‘he 4 
difference on thus latter point, but. as there for such 
ference on the former’ Ts it not better, in anv ease, to separate the tw 
parts of the Jewish problem, i¢., the relief of the sdfferers and the 
nationalistic ideal, to attend to the first 

proceed, carefully and eautiously with 
that the inimediate solution of the tirst 


of this obiect. while persevering, at the stan 


as the more urgent one 
the second Let 1 

portion of tne probleme: wall render 
that at the second UNMecessary (rive the Jewish poe ple a century or se cof 
undisturbed and happy prosperity, and their numbers will imerease to such 
an extent that they will, for economie and politieal reasons, | , 
looking out for fresh fields and pastures new, nor will they be slow an takine 
advantage of any circumstances favouring the re-establishment of the 
Jewish State. However this may be. there is no reason for, and mo eoad in 
hurrying a political movement of this sort, but there | } 
and a great deal of good in, hurrying the liberation 


constantiv 


i> every Por. 


of thousands of 
from misery and persecution. If the re-oreanised “A. J. A” with the aid 
ef those Zionists who prefer a pound of reality to a ton of dreams. will set 
to work in real earnest, and leave discussion to ?: | | 


fake care of itself. we may. 
ili a short time, be position lo SAN that been 
aecomplished. But then it will be necessary, as Thave already wentroued 
to give and take. The“ A. J. A.” must acknowledge that the establishment 
of many small colonies under foreign eovernments will Cominand neither 
enthusiasm nor sucvess. To achieve these we Hiuist acquire farge tracts of 
suitable land and obtain for them: such a form of self-cov 
patible with the interests of those grantine it. and of those rece Mig it. In 
point of fact, this does not even mean that the original constitution of the 
“AL J. A need be materially strained for it to undertake this work 

Reference to the appeal to which Mr. Belisha alludes in his letters to vou 
will convince anyone that the founders of the" A. J. A.” had in their mind 
some scheme of well-organised emigration as one of the means by which 
to carry out the rescue of their oppressed brethren. I beg to eall the 
particular attention to this point of those gentlemen who maintain that the 
object of the “A. J. A.” is purely or mainly an educational one. | 

On the other hand, the Zionists must recognise that the opportunity for 
acquiring Palestine is not yet at hand, and that if a radical operation 
cannot be performed upon the Jews as a whole nation. that is no reason 

not be 
adopted for a large number of individual Jews who are suffering persecu- 
tion, and who are in constant fear of their lives. They must dissociate 
political Zionism from philanthropic or semi-philanthropie territorialism. 
and jend a helping hand to the latter while continuing to work for the 
former. 

Of course it 18 no use appealing to extremists. Mr. Lucien Wolf who. 
because his exceptional abilities have secured for him a world-wide reputa- 
tion, judges the whole of Jewry by his own standard, is no.more likely to 
listen to me than such men as some of your correspondents whose letters 
breathe that spirit of intolerance which has unfortunately always been a 
characteristic feature of a section of the Jewish people. Happily, however. 
extremists are few in number, though they can be very dangerous elements, 
and my suggestion is addressed to the numerous band of moderate workers 
in Anglo-Jewry, who, while actuated by a desire to do good, are ready to 
eonsider everything on its merits and without prejudice. : 


Yours. obedient ly, 
260, Oxford Road, Manchester. J. DtuLeerc, M.D. 


Srn,—Has it come to this, that leaders of the Anglo-Jewish Association 
will not take part, or, if so, like to throw cold water on the endeavours on 
the part of Zionism in England to ameliorate the sad condition of our 
persecuted brethren in-the world 2.1. and others. took pains to bring about 
the establishment of a branch of the “ A. J. A.” years ago, and have worked 
for it, but I must say our zeal slackens when we hear of such heartless 
conduct (I cannot call it by any other name) of leaders of the “A. J. A.” 
{ trust that a better spirit will prevail, and, with the advent of our Passover, 
a more tolerant feeling will enter the hearts of those leaders who, I am 
afraid, will harm the“ A. J. A.,” and cause a good many to turn away from it. 

Yours obediently, 
Bradford. JOSEPH STRAUSS. 


something tanerble | 


OVerhment as is com- 


Str,—In my previous letters I confined myself to the general 
policy of the Anglo-Jewish Association, and called attention ‘to the 


remarkable narrowing down of the original programme. This week [ 
propose to deal with the attitude of the Council in reference to the East 
African question, and the effeet which that attitude has produced in the 
North of England. 

For sottie tine past it has been quite the correct fashion to talk about 
establishing a closer relationship between London and the provinces, and 
the Council have just had a splendid opportunity ot! doing something to 
realise this long cherished dream, but they have failed to take advantage 
of it. At the present time the Anglo-Jewish Association has. thirty-two 
branches outside of London, and under a better system this number could 
be trebled or quadrupled. On the 2nd instant the Council had betore it a 
very courteous and business-like invitation to take part in a Special Con- 
ference to cousider the offer made by the British Government for the estab 
lishment of a Jewish settlement in East Africa. Here was a great oppor- 
tunitv for the Council to have invited an expression of Opinion, On a 
momentous question, from the branches which already contribute 45 per 
cent. of the total income derived from ordinary subscriptions, and which 
are now.to be asked further to increase their contributions. 

Although warned by Mr. Joseph Prag as to the trend of opinion in the 
provinees the Council summarily disposed of this important matter which, 
so far as it is concerned, it has practically shelved by adopting, by 14 votes 
to G. the frigid amendment proposed by Sir Philip Magnus. Even if the 
Council were a thoroughly representative body-——which, of course, 1t 18 not—- 
it would still be its duty to pay some regard to the views and wishes of 1ts 
constituents to Whom it is just now looking for increased financial support 
Although it controls and directs the affairs of the Anglo-Jewish Association, 
the Council must know that it is in reality nothing more than the Com- 
mittee of Management of what may be called the London. Branch of the 
Association, and, at: best, it ean only elaint ta represent those subscribers 
who live in the London district, because, under the present svstem, these 
are the only persons who are able to vote at the annual election. Aft the 
Council meeting on the 2nd instant, there were present 28. ladies and 
gentlemen. and of this number only one was a provincial representative 
the President of the Cardiff Branch, and this gentleman does not appear te 
have taken any part in the diseusston | | | | 

The offer of the British Government is one which concerns the entire 
Jewish nation, and it miust neither he accepted ror reiected a summary 
and off-hand fashion. A question of such sertous dnaportance to all of us at 
the present time, and even more so in the future can only be determined 
atter the most careful and painstaking consideration by a competent anil 
responsible body, which must be thoroughly representauive of all shades 
of Jewish thought and feeling generally. In particular, a must be qualified 
to speak and act with due authority on behalf of all classes of British Jewry: 
nietropolitan, provineral, eolornial It has, therefore, been suggested 
to the conveners of the proposed Spectal Conference that it is their duty 


to as widely representative as possible, and they have now 
very. wisely decided. to extend their to other Jewish organ'sa- 
tions in London and the provinces ; 

kor the maitormation of all concerned, To omav Say that arrangements 
are ew wider consideration for holding in the City of Manchester at an 
date a preliminary Conference ol Jewish workers— ladies and gentie- 
congregations mn the North of Eneland, with 
ange of opinion, before the meeting at the Special Con- 
ference previously referred to. To the proposed preliminary Conference it 
Manchester there will also be invited representatives of the most important 
Jewish institutrons im the Northern counties of england, and also of al! 
Societies, Whose opinions on this great question must always coim- 


men——from all tl 


wiew to fap 


existenbe of their great movement the offer would probably never have been 
made. und itas at their next Congress that the final word will have to be 
romowuneed 
at ster aid the Special Conference that is shortly to be convened are both 
disposed to favour the acceptance ol the offer, it will then become the duty 
and the privilege of British Jews to endeavour? to evolve and mature a 
scheme that shall be in every way worthy of the whole-hearted approval 
of our erent and glorbous nation at one of the most critical periods Of our 
eventful history. | 

At this: supreme moment I appeal, with the utmost confidence, to the 
Jews and Jewesses ‘of the North of England to set an example of true 
mantiness and true womanliness, because it is on their earnestness, and 
their lovaltyv that the sueécess oF failure of the proposed Manchester 
‘onterence de ends. 

Manchester. B. I. 

THE ZILONIST PROGRAMME. 

Str.—We. the undersigned Zionists, representing various. Zionist 
Societies. ‘have formed ourselves into a Provisional Committee for the 
purpose of organising the Zionist party in order to combat the tendency of 
ferritorialism which has sprung up in the midst of our camp. . 

We have already succeeded in securing the assistance and co-operation 
of the most ardent Zionists of the metropolis and the provinces, who will 
participate in our coming Conference, which will be held on Monday, the 
94th of April. at the New Alexandra Hall, Jubilee Street, Mile End. This 
coming Conference will be only for partisans, and will be preliminary to a 
greater and more representative one, which is to be organised — shortly 
afterwards. 

Sympathisers, who may not have received an invitation, will oblige by 
communicating with one of the Temporary Secretaries. | 
Yours obediently, 

E. Ish-Kishor (Grand Committee of the Order of Ancient Maccabsans), 
Dr. M. Bernstein (Member of the Executive Committee of the English 
Zionist Federation), J. Goldbloom (Member of the Executive of the English 
Zionist Federation), M. Shire Mackintosh (Member of the Executive of the 
English Zionist Federation), H. Lozinsky (Member of the Executive of the 
English Zionist Federation), 8..Aaronsohn (Treasurer, London Zionist 
Central Committee), J. Pearl (Treasurer, Herzl-Nordau Cultur Society), 
S. Weizeorn (Hon. Secretary, Shaarei Zion Society), H. Wiener (Treasurer, 
Shaarei Zion Society), J. Yanishefsky (Treasurer “Hans Herzl” Lodge, 
Order, A.A.), M. Belsky (Hon. Secretary, “ Neth Zion” Society), M. Supran 
(Member London Zionist Central Committee), J. Greenstein, J. Narodizky 
(Treasurer. “ Poalei-Zion, No. 1”), A. Marks (Member London Zionist 
Central Committee), D. Shwartz (Vice-President, “Shivas Zion” Society), 
7. Stolbow (Hon. Secretary Herzl-Nordau Cultur Society). Hon. Tem- 
porary Secretaries: H. J. Morgenstern, 36, Whitechapel Road, E. ; 
Supperstein, 23, Cotton Street, Mile End, E. 


OUR PROVINCIAL CONGREGATIONS. 

Sir.—The discussion raised in your columns regarding the amelioration 
of the deplorable conditions existing in some of our small provincial con- 
gregations must be of very great importance to anyone who cherishes the 
name of his nation and the fame of Anglo-Jewry. 

That the introduction of some competent and influential spiritual guides 
into these quarters is indispensable, nobody who has the most cursory 
acquaintance with the state of affairs in most of the provincial congrega- 
tions can refute, and, in order to prevent a Chillul Basher: an overhauling 
of our communal machinery is an absolute necessity. I am afraid, however, 
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that the manner and mode of remedy laid down by some of your corre- 
spondents, especially “ Angelides,” far from improving the situation, would 
only render it still worse. Then, again,'the style of some of your corre- 
spondents in disparaging that section of Jewry which had the misfortune 
to settle in this country a few generations later than those who eall them- 
selves English Jews, does not tend to better matters. Is it not a pity that 
a man of culture and refinement, such as “ Angelides” appears to be, should 
use such terms as “backbiting,” “ deceitful,” and “ hypocritical,” about 
people who had the courage to sacrifice worldly pleasure, and even to impair 
their health and strength by the study of the law’ (Fancy the pleasure- 
loving and easy-going foreign rav, in most cases With a salary of 20s. to 30s. 
per week, hardly sutticient to keep body and soul together!) No, sir, this 
is not the way to draw the “foreign element” nearer to you. The foreign 
Jew who reads such flattering remarks and comments in a Jewish organ on 
his rav, will never be reconciled, never influenced, even by the best of your 
English ministers. Believe me, and I claim to know a little of the character 
of the foreign Jew, he is too proud of his rav to. swallow” any insult 
which may be thrown at him. He will quarrel with anybody who insults 
himself, but treats with contempt those who dare in any way to disparage 
his rav. If you are sincere, if you really want him.-to be guided by your 
advice, then give him his due. Despise not those he venerates, and he will 
soon learn to love and respect you. 

But I must go further still, and reluctantly draw your attention to some 
particulars of which none of your correspondents deein it necessary to take 
any notice. IT say, and I much regret to have to say it, to my mind, the 
foreign Jew will never accept the teaching of an English minister as long 
as he reads, or hears, how the Torah, which he holds dearer than his life, 
is so lightly spoken of by a representative of the London comimunity. He 
ean never listen with equanimity to the remarks of an English minister 
of religion that it is all one to him whether the law-giver was inspired. in 
writing the Torah, or otherwise, and that it is of little importance to him 
whether the “Book of Books” was written by. Moses or not. Neither can he 
adopt the statement made by another gentleman in the same assembly “ that 
George Eliot had as much inspiration as the greatest of the Prophets with 
whom the Almighty spoke face to face.” 

No, Sir, that is too much fer the foreign Jew. He will never honour. or 
put faith in, any English minister as long as he hears the most learned of 
them expound the Higher Criticism, which, broadly speaking, means a 
refutation of the divinity of our holy law, and that. the same can be 
assimilated by “ Jews as Jews.” Surely not the correct doctrine for a pastor 
who wants a God-fearing flock! Yes, toleration is a yvrand thing. 
You are quite right in saying that toleration ought to be a cardinal 
principle of Jewish practice. For my part, TP cam tolerate any iman, nay, 
more, 1 ean love him as my brother--difference of thought does not weigh 
with me—but IT would be careful, before adopting hint as omy. religious 
teacher, to know his opinions about Judaism. kn passant, the schools of 
Shamai and Hillel did not differ in any fundamental principles of faith 
all disputes originated in the putting into practice certain laws subject to 
yvarianee according to the interpretation put upon the verse, or 
verses, from which they are taken.  Matnonides, his “Moreh 
Nebuchim,” did not) countenance any doubt of any principal of 


faith. In fact, his philosophy mn the “Gwide for the Perplexed” 


rather confirms the thirteen creeds laid down by the same author 


The question of Higher Criticism was brought under the notiee of our 


sages in the Talmud, but promptly dismissed with the plaim answer, “ Shall] 
not our perfect Torah stand as good as silly gossip of theirs *' 

[ have great respect for the rev gentleman's learning. but 
T cannot agree with him that the result) of Higher Criticism 
might be assimilated by Jews Jews. Higher Criticism puts 
if im as much plain language that) we have been imposed 
upon, and base our religion on a book written by Sole Impostor, Deo not 
mistake me for an advocate of intolerance. Have we not been taught 
toleration in the Scriptures ? The texts, which sav,“ Love thy neighbour 
as thyself,” or “ Thou shalt not oppress the stranger, love him as thyself,” 
do. not debar from our love the stranger Whose thouvhts of religion alo hot 
coincide with ours. But my point is that people whose thoughts of religion 
do not correspond with the principles of faith laid down by our sages have 
never been, and shall never be, tolerated as teachers of orthodox Judaism. 
| must again express my view that you cannot expect the foreign Jew to 
keep his countenance, and have faith in the English minister when he hears 
that Maimonides, the “ Jewish luminary,” who was accepted throughout all 
Israe} as the greatest authority, is depreciated from an English pulpit. 

I notice that in your leaderette you rémark that Matmorides’ thirteen 
creeds are objected tO, but | fall to reconcile this statement with fact. 
I always understood that they were accepted ly the dewish community as 
true articles of faith. Otherwise, why were they put into the daily Prayer- 
Book ? Are not these thirteen articles included in the Chief Rabbi's code to 
be taught in all Hebrew classes as a principle of the Jewish religion 2 J 
shall be much obliged if you will enlighten me as to whe objected to them. 
To go back to the point, IT oam_= afraid that the betterment of the 
state of affairs in the little country congregations will never be solved by 
an English minister. It must be borne in mind that most of these eon- 
gregations are composed of the foreign element, and, to my great-regret, ] 
know full well how much the foreign Jew thinks of the piety of the former. 
I fully endorse the suggestion made by your correspondent, ° Provincial,” 
“that this most important question must be solved by their own Chaszonim 
and Shochetim,” but they must get a chance to develop their faeulties. It 
is an established fact that most of those who hold certifleates for Chazan 
and Shochet are men of intelligence, and haye abilities, but, unfortunately, 
their circumstances do not allaw them te develop their latent capacities. 
But once give them the chance of a medern education, and I am sure that 


their efficiency will not be far behind that of the English minister. Of. 


course, the remedy lies in the hands of the Ecclesiastical Authorities in 
London. The Chief Rabbi ought to be approached to issue a code by which 
the Chazan and Shochet who desires an appointment in the provinces should 
be able to train and perfect himself, and a man should not be allowed to act as 
Shochet in the provinces till he has passed the necessary qualifications ag 
ma teacher. This code should also be supplied to the Shochetim who 
already occupy such situations. In my opinion, this is the only means by 


which a betterment of our provincial congregations can be brought about, 


and by which these congregations might become a credit to the Jewish 
nation in general, and to. Anglo-Jewry in particular. 
Yours obediently, 


Inverness, N.B. Cc. 1. 


Hospital for Diseases of the Skin.—Mr. G. A. Richardson, Secre- 
tary of this Hospital in Stamford Street, Blackfriars, writes; In view of the 
discovery at this Hospital of the cure of cancer and “ Portwine Stain,” it 
might interest your readers to know that the following donations have been 
received: Mr. J. Strelitski, Lion Hospital Aid Society, £5 5s.; Mr. J. Harris, 
Jewish Social Working Men’s Club, £1 Is.; Goldsmiths’ Company, £21; 
Vintners’ Company, £10 10s. The Committee appeal for £10,000 to enable 
them to extend the work, which is now being carried on under such diffi- 
culties as are summed up as overcrowding in unsuitable buildings. Surely, 
in the face of the scientific work involving, as in this discovery, diminution 
of pain and disease, there should be no difficulty in raising this small sum, 
compared with the huge sums successfully appealed for by other hospitals. 


Tis Sixty Years Since. 
FROM THE JEWISH CHRONICLE (New Serics), 11th of NISSAN, 
A.M., 5605—APRIL 18th, 1845. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS 

te A former pupil of I. ™:”” will sue from our declining nis offer ta pay for thie 
letter us ani advertisement, that we are not such mercenary people us represented by 
the Journal to whi h his former teacher Is a contributor We consider ourselves bound 
by the duties of an ampartial Journal, to insert anv defence (made by any one) ou 
LN s poetry which we criticised, and particularly if the poet himself would honos 
us with the defence; but we eannot deviate from the prudent. rule adonted by ali 
decent Journalists, to require every Correspondent to give his name and address in 
confidence, as a guarantee of his good faith, which he may break with imnunity when 
** sailing under false colours.’’ A former pupil of L. N. mav rely upon our immediate 
insertion of his temperate remarks, as soon as he sends us his ecard. In reply to his 
verses (Which are much better than his master’s), 


we can merely say 
YY WIN TWD ND 
“A Working Man” will find, on making enquiry. of those conducting public 
Journals, that in requiring him to furnish us with his name in confidence, we do not 
adopt “Ceither an arbitrary or an exclusive course.” However just and tmoffensive 
rrespondence he, na resnectable Journal will if without knowing the 
writer. It is, therefore, principle 
OUP Lequcst, 


that we wish a working man to comply with 
ike Song for the Passover is resnoectfully declined. 


‘SII MDE oy wo 


SP OIMPORTPED. small quantity of Fine White Mead, by Benas. No. 3 


Duke Street. Aldyate. This ra til! 


now Ragland, is highly 
recommended the thost being pehneraiy drank Ol the (‘or 
Crier and there Is na doubt that when once: tried, it. wall be Pore ferred to wine 
Price 2s per Bottle. 
Qn Fridav, April was Pablished. oriee One Penny, 
ABBATH LEAVES. No. KING JOSTAEDS PASSOVER, by 
DR. LORWE. 

London Printed by Werthemmes (ireus Place, anil 


published by I. 
Valentine Houncsditch by Mrs Joel 42. Fore Street 


RHOBIVHED. 


} 


Soup KITCHEN: Pamela. &]. 
Penny DINNERS: Pamela tb 
Wesi Central Lapres Socre 


ry Mr: Pozner and frien 106 


THE Rev. Dr. Gaster will preside next Saturday evening at a public 
meeting which will be held, under the auspices of the Shaarei Zion Associa- 
tion, at the Jewish Working Men's Club, Great Alie Street. 

A CouNTY CoUNCIL HALL on the South of the Thames has now leapt into 
possibility. Some of our readers will remember that this site was originally 
suggested by the late Mr. Alfred L. Cohen, who went into elaborate calcula- 
tions on the project which is now being actively pushed. 


“Soap deferred maketh 
the dirt thick.” 


The Proprictors of 


WRIGHT’S COAL TAR SOAP 


offer 


£10 PRIZES 


A Sovereign will be given to each of the 
10 persons sending the best example of a 


PERVERTED PROVERB 


suitable for advertising a Soap. 


EXAMPLE : | 
‘Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.” 


PERVERTED PROVERB: 
‘* Soap deferred maketh the dirt thick.” 


All replies will receive very careful consideration. Any number 

may be sent, but each one must be attached to the outside wrapper 

of a Tablet of Wright’s Coal Tar Soap. Ladies competing to use a 

wrapper of the Toilet Soap, and gentlemen a wrapper of the Shaving 
Soap. Sold everywhere, 4d. per Tablet. | 

fs The decision of the Managing Director must be considered final. 


Latest date for receiving replies, May 3l1st. 


Address PROVERB COMPETITION, 


WRIGHT’S COAL TAR SOAP, 


66 & 68, PARK STREET, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 


The result will be advertised in the ‘‘ Daily Mail"’ on June 30th. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE CENTRAL 
SYNAGOGUE, 1855-1905. 


By THE REV, MICHAEL ADLER, B.A. 


CONCLUDED, | 

There can be but little question that the establishment of the Branch 
Synagogue in the West kept a large number of wealthy families from 
drifting from the community. The influence of the Rev. A. L. Green, his 
amiable personality, his powerful and witty preaching, the decorous ren- 
dering of the service, drew a erowded attendance every Sabbath. Mr. 
Green, in addition to being an excellent Chazan, delivered a sermon every 
week, and, as a rule, preached extempore. A story is told that, on a certain 
Sabbath, he had promised one of his congregants to preach upon a special 
subject. An emiment Christian had arranged to be present in order to hear 
this sermon, but, at the last moment, was prevented from coming. During 
the early part of the service, intimation of this. fact was conveyed to Mr 
Green, and he at onee extemporised a sermon, and delivered the prepared 
one upon another Sabbath. He was especially successful. with his appeals 
for charitable funds. On a certain oceasion, an explosion of gun-cotton at 
the Canal at Regent’s Park, that had occurred early on a Friday morning, was 
attended by loss of life and property, and the next morning Mr, Green made a 
most moving appeal to his congregation, Which resulted in a collection ot 
2,000 being raised for the sufferers; Mr. Green took a keen personal 
Interest. in the establishment of the Jewish Board of Guardians in 
which work Mr. E. Alex and Mr. Lionel L. Cohen (the first Hon. Secretary 
of the Board) played such important parts. It can truly be said that the 
Central Synagogue owed its prominence in the COMmMUMHITY as much to the 


remarkable personality of its minister as to the social status of its worship- . 


i 

No man of his generation Was tore imtimately connected with all the 
Interests of English Judaism than Mr. Green. Education, religious euiture, 
the state of the poor, the revival of Hebrew literature, the closer union of 
Jews with each other, whether at home or abroad, the uplitting of the 
religious tone of the conmmunity--all these and a thousand other subjects 
engaged his attention, and found in him an enthusiastic and energetic 
worker. He gathered around him all the principal communal leaders, so 
that there was searcely an institution, charitable or edueational, whose 
honorary officers did not belong to the Braneh Synagogue. Reference 
should also be made to the personal relations existing between the minister 
and his congregants. These were of the most cordial nature. Of especial 
Interest were the receptions held in the private Succah at No. 4, Charlotte 
Street, when Mr. and Mrs. Green entertained the members of the con- 
vyregation. Among those who regularly attended the services in those days 
are the following, whose names are faken trom the ledgers of 1855-60 

Alex. Joshua Alexander, David Benjamin, Dr. HH 
amember of the Svnagogue). Lous Cohen, 
Hvyam (another of the present members} 


pers. 


jeohrend. Ignace Cahn (stall 
JS. L. de Symons. Samuel H. Ellis, David 
ellis A. Franklin, Saul Isaac, Henry Jessel, 
George Jessel Aron Joseph. Tsaae Ae Joseph. H. L. “Keeling, Sampson 
lucas. Lous Lumley. Assur H. Moses (afterwards the tirst Treasurer of the 
Svndapogue and a present member of the Central Svaagogue). Samuel 
Montagu, S. Oppenheim (the Secretary of the Great Svnagogue), Alderman Benjamin 
S. Phillips. Barons Nathaniel, Mever and Lionel de Rothschild, Sir Anthony de 
Rothschitd. Baron de Samuel, Alderman David Salomons, Sampson Samuel. Charles 
Samuel B Van Baron B. Worms. Jacol Waley, and Joshua Wavydg. 

By the year Is72, the Synagogue included among its members tive 
M.P Js, six) Barons, two Aldermen of the City of London, the Solicitor- 
General (Sir George Jessel), and one R.A. (Professor S. A. Hart). 

The torm of service at the Branch Synagogue seemed to exercise the 
minds of a Special Committee appointed to revise the Laws of the Con- 


‘gregation in the year 1855, over which Dr. Barnard Van Oven presided. 


It was pointed out that the modifications sanctioned by the Chief Rabbi 
at Great Portland Street raised serious doubts as te what was properly 
eomprehended under the definition 373%. The Committee also- state 
that they would have liked to have made it a law that a minister should 
preach a sermon at stated intervals, but that the privileges of the Chief 

abbr and the laws regulating his office rendered this impossible, “yet the 
Committee cannot help expressing the strong conviction that pulpit 
instruction shoufd be in future regular and continuous.” The majority of 
the members of this Revision Committee were attendants at the Great 
Portland Street Synagogue, where the new practice of delivering weekly 
sermons had become extremely popular. 

In $860, a movement Was set on foot by Mr. Lawrence Levy, Mr. David 
Benjamin, Mr. Lionel Lucas, and others, all seatholders of the Branch 
Synagogue, to establish a synagogue in Bayswater, which should be a 
branch of the Great and the Néw Synagogues combined. This synagogue 


was opened in the year 1863, and took away econsider- 
able number of members from the Branch Synagogue who 
lived in the, Bayswater district. In one of his letters of a later date, 


“ Nemo,” (the nom-de-plume under which Mr. Green wrote the famous series 
of letters to the Jewish Chronicle on events of the day), alluded to the fact 
that the Bayswater Synagogue had taken “a whole congregation away from 


the Branch Synagogue, but that the vacant seats were filled within a couple: 


of weeks.” It is;/interesting to note in this connection that the authorities 
of the Bayswater Synagogue introduced a new principle into communal 
politics to the effect that 1t was not necessary to have a seat in the parent 
synagogue in order to become a member of a Branch Synagogue. 

In the year 1861, Mr. Green addressed a long letter to the Great 
Synagogue proposing an alteration in the.system of offerings. He 
anticipated in all its detdils the system which is at present in vogue at the 
New West. End Synagogue, and which recently Mr. Joseph Trenner, when 
Warden, sought in vain to introduce at the Central Synagogue. Nothing, 
however, came of these proposals. | 

In 1862, Mr. Mombach, who taught the choirs both at the Great and 
the Branch Synagogues, found the work too much for him, and Mr. Green 
was requested to take charge of the choir.. This he did for four months. at. 
the end of which he asked to be excused from performing these duties. 

After the synagogue had been in existence seven years, the question of 
the renewal of the lease arose, and it was decided to take into consideration 
the desirability of erecting a new building. A sub-committee was appointed 
consisting of Messrs. Joshua Alexander, 8. L. de Symons, L. Lazarus, and 
the Honorary Officers (Prof. Jacob Waley, L. L. Cohen, E. Alex, and H. L. 
Beddington). On November 29th, 1866, this sub-committee reported. in 
favour of a block of leasehold houses being taken in Great Portland Street 
(where now the Synagogue stands) for a period of eighty years, and upon 
which area a building could be erected fully equal in size to the Great 
Synagogue. This ambitious scheme was stimulated by the extraordinary 
success of the Branch Synagogue that even in the first few years of its 
existerice threatened to overshadow the parent Synagogue entirely. In the 
year. 1866, the income of the Great Synagogue amounted to the sum of 


£2,920, and its surplus was £1,024, whilst the income of the Branch 
Synagogue had reached a total of £2,809, and its surplus £1,176. All the 


seats in Great Portland Street were let and applications for more than fifty 
seats had been refused during the past twelve months. 


Early in 1868, Sir Anthony de Rothschild who, at all times, showed a 


keen interest in the Synagogue, presided over a public meeting held at the 


Westminster Jews’ Free School, in Greek Street, Soho. The meeting 
approved of the project of building a new synagogue, which was 


to continue to be Branch of the 
passed resolution that all members of the synagogue be 
placed upon a footing of equality. (This referred to the status of the 
O'N3 7Y3, privileged members, that had been much discussed, involving, as 
it «did a distinction in synagogue membership which was _ finally 
abolished in) May, 1880.) The public meeting, moreover, expressed its 
satisfaction “with the endeavours now being made by the Executive for 
the general fusion of the London Synagogues.” 

The Great Synagogue voted the sum of £6,000, and Mr. Nathan 38. 
Joseph was selected to be the Architect. In addition to the Honorary 
Otticers mentioned above, a Building and Finance Committee was appointed 
of which Mr. Edward H. Beddington acted as Treasurer, and among those 
who took part in the work were Alderman Sir B. 8. Phillips, Samuel 
Montagu, Alfred H. Beddington, and Baron Henry Worms (later Lord 
Pirbright). 

The style of the building adopted was the Moresque, and the original 
idea of placing the choir above the Ark, behind an ornamented grille, was 
rejected in favour of seats behind the reading-desk. At first it was pro- 
posed to place the principe: frontage in Charlotte Street, but, happily, this 
idea Was not accepted. Before any appeal was made to the general public, 
the sum of nearly £12,000 was promised by the members of the synagogue. 

ln the work of colleeting donations, Mr. Green worked enthusiastically. 
He greatly desired that the Central should be the “Cathedral” Synagogue 
of the Metropolis. When-the Building Fund Account was closed, it was 
found that the total cost, inefusive of the purchase of the Leasehold and of 
the erection of two Ministers’ houses and offices, amounted to £37,284, of 
which £6,000 was the vote of the Great Synagogue, £22,284 was subscribed 
by the public, £7,800 was raised on Debentures, and £600 was derived from 
the sale of life seats. The debentures were redeemed at the rate of £1,000 
per year, and so prosperous were the early years of the new building that 
at the end of 1878, the whole sum had been paid off, and the synagogue 
voluntarily began to repay the contribution of the Great) Synagogue-- 
although this grant had been in the nature of a gift. 

The interest attaching to the erection of the new building centred round 
the fact that the scheme for the formation of the United Synagogue was now 
well advanced. The Chief Rabbi had initiated this movement at a breakfast 
given by him to the Honorary Officers of the Great Synagogue on the First 
Day of Tabernacles, 1866. Three of the most regular attendants at the 
synagogue in Great Portland Street were the prime movers in uniting the 
London congregations, namely, Sir Anthony de Rothschild, Lionel Louis 
Cohen, and Professor Jacob Waley. The new synagogue was, therefore, 
regarded as the symbol of the union of the London community. 

On Thursday, Ikth March, 1869 (6th Nisan) the ceremony of laying the 
foundation-stone was performed by Baron Lionel de Rothschild, M.P. The 
foundation-stone bore the following Inseription 

WY 9D AIA IDAS PP 33 PIM AD WSINY AVIA 
MIVA FAI WA WA AVA AW FAB 
JADA WIN FAI VIN AWA OVNI) 

This corner stone of the Central Branch Synagogue was laid on Thursday, the 
oth day of Nisan. March 18th, in the vear of the world 5629, in the 32nd vear of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. by Baron Lionel de Rothsehild; Rev. Nathan Marcus Adler. 
Chief Rabbi: Rev. Aaron Levy Green, Minister; Sir) Anthony Rothschild, Bart, 
Laonel Louis Cohen, Jacob Waley, A., Leopold Beddington, Wardens ; 
Moses Symons, Overseer; Nathan Solomon Joseph, Architect; John Perry and Co.. 
Builders. 

The Rev. A. L. Green read out the following memorial in Hebrew and 
English, whieh was placed in a glass bottle and fixed in a cavity of the 
stone 

This building is erected as a Branch of the Great Synagogue, Duke's Place. and 
is intended to supersede a smaller neighbouring edifice, whose dimensions were too 
limited for the number of worshippers therein. When the stone enclosing — this 
memorial was laid, measures were m progress for the fusion of the principal London 
Congregations under one management, and under the name of the United Svnagogue, 
and it is the earnest hope of those who are assembled around this stone that when this 
building shall be opened for praver it will no longer be the branch of any one econ. 


Great Synagogue. It also 


preyvatron, buat be a constituent, and not the least important part of the Umited 


Svnagogue, 

The speech of Baron Lionel de Rothschild on this occasion aroused 
considerable mterest by his giving utterance to the following sentiments: 

He was proud to see that so many members of the Community were in the 
enjoyment of a great position on account of their talents and intellectual attain 
ments, and he was also gratified at the high municinal and Parhamentary offices to 
winch others had been elected. But these advantages would, indeed, be dearly bought 
if they were not accompanied by increased attention to their Institutions and an 
increased observance of their holy religion. 

Exactly one year later, from the day of the layine of the foundation- 
stone, on the 6th Nisan, April 7th, 1870, which was also the date of the anni- 
versary of the consecration of the Great Synagogue, the new building was 
consecrated by the Chief Rabbi. The Sabbath previous to the consecration, 


the last Sabbath mornimg service was held at the old building. There was’a 


very large attendance, and Mr. Green delivered an eloquent farewell 
sermon. He referred to the progress that had been made in the community 
since 1855, and especially to the fact that the political disabilities had been 
removed since the opening of that synagogue, and he trusted that they would 
be as happy in their more beautiful synagogue as they had been in their 
small House of God. He mentioned that in future the division of the 
Sabbath morning services would terminate. | 

On the day of the Consecration, the Chief Rabbi and a number of the 
principal members went to the old building and read the Afternoon Service. 
The Chief Rabbi, who, on this day, had Jahrzeit, recited the last Kaddish 
and the two Sephorim that had remained to the end were 
removed from the Ark,. and carried to the new building. The 
Consecration Service attracted) an enormous attendance, the whole 
of the arrangements being um the hands of Mr. Lionel Van Oven and 
Mr. N. 8. Joseph. In the space in front of the Wardens’ box, stood a 
canopy held by four young men. They were Messrs. Joseph Lindo Alex- 
ander, Nathaniel Louis Cohen, Louis Davidson, 
Joseph. The Ark was opened by Sir Moses Montefiore, then eighty-five 
years of age. The Rev. 8. Ascher, of the Great Synagogue, took part in 
the service, and a Hebrew ode, which is now always sung at the consecration 
of a synagogue, was for the first time heard at this service. It was the 
composition of the Chief Rabbi himself. The English paraphrase in verse 
which was distributed was the work of Michael Henry, then editor of the 
Jewish Chronicle. A picture of the ceremony appeared in the Graphic. 
Mr. Jacob Waley entertained at dinner the principal actors in the con- 
secration service. 

On the l4th July, of the same year, the Act bringing into existence the 
United Synagogue received the Royal assent, and became part of the law 
of the land. The Central Synagogue became the fifth constituent of the 
United Synagogue and its intimate connection with the parent body, the 
Great Synagogue, came to an end. In December of the same year, the first 
election took place under the new law for officers of the synagogue. 

The Honorary Officers of the Great Synagogue, Sir Anthony de 


and George Solomon. 
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the part of the men who had been instrumental in bringing the United 


& Rothschild, Lionel Louis Cohen, Jacob Waley, Hyam Leopold Beddington, | and 269 in the gallery, and the total income was £4,904, the balance being 
a Joseph Lazarus, and Moses Symons published a notice in the Press to the | £916, in addition to which the sum of £312 was paid as interest on 
“ effect. that, having held office for so many years at the Great Synagogue, debentures, and the sum of £1,000 paid off for ten debentures. The Auditors 
4 thev were resolved not to accept re-election, but would willingly join the — of the first balance-sheet of the new building were Messrs. Ellis A. Franklin 
4 Committee of either the Great or the Central Synagogue. This action on and Alfred H. Beddington. 


The fixtures of the old synagogue at 43, Great Portland Street, were given 


the Financial Representative. 
On the Intermediate Sabbath in Passover, 1871. there was a formal 


Wardens of the Central Synagogue: Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild and 
There were thirty candidates for the five seats: on 


Mr. Barnett Meyers. 


i Synagogue into existence aroused considerable feeling, and a widely-signed to the Brighton and Stepney Synagogues and the building transformed imto is 

i requisition was promoted by the ¢ entral Synagogue, asKing them to alter a concert-room, Very. shortly after the opening of the present synagogue, — 
: 4 their decision. The members of the Central Synagogue went further, in => an. offer of the gift of a pulpit was made, but declined by the Board of ihe 
: : spite of their self-denying ordinance, and elected Professor Jacob Waley Management. A lectern that ran on wheels was dragged out from the side a4 
a and Mr. Lionel Louis Cohen head of the poll for the posts of Wardens. of the Ark, and placed at the tap of the steps whenever a sermon was a 
has These two gentlemen, however, remained firin in their resolve not to accept — delivered. In the year 1880, a carved wooden pulpit was installed until the eee 
es office, and the next two names on the list were declared elected as the first present handsome marble pulpit was presented in 1901 by Mr. Asher Isaaes, ‘ 


MR ASHER ISAACS’ 
FINANCIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


(WARDEN) 


\ 


M® PVALLENTINE (BEADLE) 


REV.E.SPERO( READER) MRL. J. SALOMONS (SECRETARY) 


Past and Present Officers of the Central Synagogue. 


the Board of Management, those elected being: —Sir Anthony de Rothschild, | interchange of pulpits between the ministers of the Bayswater and the 
Messrs. Lionel Louis Cohen, Jacob Waley, 8. L. Miers, and H. L. Bed- | Central Synagogues—the Rev. A. L. Green delivering a sermon at the former, 
dington. Sir Anthony de Rothschild, having been elected first President | and the Rev. Dr. Hermann Adler at the latter. At the time, the incident 
of the United Synagogue, retired from the Board of Management, and Mr. | (the first of its kind) occasioned much interest. The first three Honorary 
Moses Symons was élected in his place. There was an equal keenness to | Officers were Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild, Mr. Barnett Meyers, and 
represent the synagogue on the General Council, there being thirty-eight | Mr. 8. L. Miers, who, in the year 1872, presented the Chupah which is still 
candidates for the seven seats. The Central Synagogue gave to the new | in use. The first wedding solemnised was that of Mr. Asher Wertheimer, 
Council its President and one of its two Vice-Presidents, Mr. Lionel Louis | followed very shortly afterwards by the marriages of Mr. Charles Davis and 
Cohen. Among other members of the Central Synagogue who have done | Mr. Louis Davidson. | | 

a yeoman service for the Council of the United Synagogue may be mentioned An interesting visit was paid to the synagogue on 3rd July, 1872, by 

4 Mr. Noah Davis, Mr. N. L. Cohen, Mr. N. 8. Joseph, Mr. Assur H. Moses, | Dom Pedro, the Emperor of Brazil, when a prayer-book and an illuminated 

7 Mr. Solomon. Schloss, Mr. Felix A. Davis. Mr. Lionel L. Alex- | scroll, upon which was written a prayer offered up for his Imperial Majesty, 

ander, Mr. David Davis, and Dr. A. Asher. The synagogue soon | were presented to him by the Board of Management. 

became very prosperous. At the end of its rst complete In February, 1873, a proposal was made to utilise the tower of the 

year of existence (1871), 365 seats were let on the ground floor | synagogue for the purposes of a Hebrew library. but nothing resulted from 
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| ha this project. By the year 1875, every seat in the building was let, and forty form of procedure that was successfully introduced by Mr. Joseph Trenner, * 
i i new seats were added. In the following year the building was completely — one of the Wardens. : sp ale ‘4 
i CE redecorated, ata cost of £1,300, which sum was raised by the congregation, rhe following is the complete list of those who have held the principal : De 
.” ii The Roman pavement was placed in front of the Ark, and Mr, Frederick offices in the synagogue since the year 1870: — is eave 2 
F Davis, at that time Warden of the Synagogue, beautified the Ark by present- ¥ \ ARDENS.— Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild, 1870-1801 ; Barnett Meyers, , 
ing twenty-five Italian marble columns. 1870-1877; L. C. Lumley, Is72-1874; Edwin Samuel, 1874-1875; Frederick 
a The question of the position of the pulpit and the choir was from time Davis (father of the -present Warden, Mr. Edward P. Davis, and of Mr. 
to time a subject of much discussion. At one time it was proposed to Felix A. Davis, Treasurer of the United Synagogue), 1879-1881 ; Alfred 
introduce an organ into the synagogue, but the suggestion met with such H. Beddington, 1877-1879 ; Baron Henry de Worms, M.P., 1879-1881. (At the 
strenuous opposition that the project WAS abandoned, as was also a pro- end of One year of office Baron de W Orms consented to his re-election as : 
posal to have ladies on the choir. Warden upon the condition that Mr. Frederick Davis should remain as his La 
The subject of improvements in_ the form of service engaged the colleague. The pressure of his Parliamentary duties was the cause of his a 
attention of the Board of Management in May, 1879, when a Sub-Com- _ resignation in 1881); Jonah Jonas (father of the present Warden, Mr. M. J. | 
mittee, consisting of Messrs. Frederick Davis, Alfred H. Beddington, Jonah Jonas), 1881-1889; M. 8S. Oppenheim,. 1881-1883 ; Samuel E. Moss, 1883-1904 ‘ 
Jonas, J. A. Joseph, and Henry J. Kisch, was appointed to consider the (Mr. Moss thus served the post of Warden for 21 years, and had only been oe 
matter. It was well known that the Rev. A. L. Green was strongly in on the Board of Management for one year when he was raised to the post of 
favour of a modified service, including the reading of the Law in cycles of Honorary Officer. His frequent re-election was a striking testimony on the 
three vears. and it was due, no doubt, to his initiative that the movement teh of the congregation to the esteem and affection in which he was held. : 
was set on foot. The eo-operation of the other London synagogues was lis sudden death, three months after his. resignation of office, evoked an 
invited in drawing up.a series of proposals to be laid before the Chief Rabbi. expression of deep sympathy. His portrait now hangs im the ( oune)| po 
With the exception of the Hambro’ Synagogue, the eight constituent Chamber) ; Leonard L. Cohen, 1889-1893 ; Joseph Pyke, 1893-1901 ; Joseph ee 
synagogues, including the recently opened East London and New West End Trenner, 1901-1903; and the present Wardens, Messrs. E. P. Davis, elected Be 
Synagogues, accepted invitations. to a Conference which held its first 1903, and M. J. Jonas, in 1904. | 
meeting at the offices of the Central Synagogue ‘on October 28rd, 1809. __ FINANCIAL REPRESENTATIVES.—S. L. Miers, 1270-1375 ; Frederick Davis, <3 
Mr. Lionel |. Cohen was appointed Chairman and Mr. Henry J. Kisch 1873-1879 ; Alfred H. Beddington, 1875-1877 Jonah Jonas, [IS77-1831 J. 
Honorary Secretary, with the Rev. S. Lyons to assist) him. Numerous | Benjamin, 1881-1883; Henry Isaacs, 1883-1835; Henry Simmons, 1885-1893. ee 
meetings were held, and in May, 1880, the Chief Rabbi published his reply In the latter year, Mr. Asher Isaacs, the present holder of the office, was 2% 
to the requests of the Conference in which many of the alterations of the appointed Financial Representative, having already been a member of the a 
ritual that had been solieited were officially sanctioned. | Board of Management since the year 875. | a 
a : A Sabbath Religion Class for children was instituted in the same year Of the members of the present Board of Management, Mr. Leopold Ge * 
ih - © hy Mr. Green on the lines of the classes held in the city under the ausp'ces Rothschild was elected in 1883, and Mr. S.J. I hillips in 1882. Dr. NM. : 
t ; of the Jewish Association for the Diffusion of Religious Knowledge, Friedlander, the respected Principal of Jews’ College, Joined the Board 
in which body Mr. Green always took a deep. interest.¢ Under Mr, 1890. 7 
ib Fav. these classes were held on Sundays. and are continued to the present Among the recent additions to the adorninents of the synagogue should 


dav The month of January. Tsai. was noteworthy for the visit to the he mentioned the tablets at the side of the Ark eontalning the Prayer for the 
synagogue of His Majesty the King, then the Prince of Wales, to attend Royal Fannly, which were presented by an esteemed member of the con-' 
the marriage ef Mr, Leopold de Rothschild, the register of the marriage vyregation, Who desires to remain anonymous; and also the installation of 


y showing the signature of “ Albert Edward PP.” The second oceasion on the electric light, which was carried out by Mr. B. Blaiberg in 1896.) Tn : 
} which His Majesty visited the synagogue was in December, 1898, at the March of the present year a bronze and marble tablet to the memory of n 
+e service in memory of the late Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild. the 116 Jewish soldiers who died in the South African War was affixed to > 
. 


On Sundar. the llth of Mareh, 1883, a severe’ blow befell the svnagogue the exterior of the building in Great Portland Street. The ceremony of 
in the death of its beloved minister, the Rev. A. L. Green, which took place unveiling this Inemorial tablet Was pertormed by Field-Marshal Earl 
under painfully sudden circumstances. On the morning of that day Mr. Roberts, K.G., this being the occasion of his second visit to the synagogue a 
Green had officiated at the setting of the tombstone to the memory of his Karl Roberts had also been present at one of the Chanuca Military Service * 
old friend, Mr. Ephrann Alex. In the afternoon, he attended a public held here nN December, 102, which service Was further noteworthy for the 
meeting at the Jewish Working Men's Club, Great Alie Street, in aid of the presence, mm the Wardens’ box, of one of the members of the Central 
Building Fund ot the Jews’ Free Sehool, where he inade a most. effective Synagogue, Sir Marcus Samuel, Bart., as Lord Mayor of London. 
speech, full of characteristic witticisms. As he was proceeding down Reference should also be made to the most recent developments in the 
Cornhill on his» way home from the meeting, he was seized with an activities of the Synagogue in the institution of monthly children’s services, 
apoplectic fit, and died. The whole community united. to mourn the loss the formation of a Ladies’ Needlework Guild, the Literary and Debating 


of so prominent a figure in English Jewry, but nowhere was his death felt) Society, and the Working Men’s Club in Tottenhain Court Road, which was 
| so sincerely as at the synagogue where he had officiated for a period ot brought Into exystence hw the efforts of Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, Mr. ver 
twenty-eight vears. He had been so closely identified with the fortunes of Felix A. Davis, and the Rev. Michael. Adler. 
: the Central Synagogue almost all the congregation had grown up with In concluding this survey of the fifty years’ history of the Central 
Fee him-—that the idea of the svnagogue without his guidance seemed atmost Synagogue, P desire to tender my cordial thanks to the Hon. Officers of the 
4 contin ica ble. Central and the Great Synagogues for the facilities they have afforded me 
Pee The vacaney was not filled until some considerable time later. Tt was 9 ™™ collecting the material for the subject. I] also have to thank many 
bt a. felt to be impossible to find any minister in the community capable of com- members of the synagogue, in addition to Mr. P. Vallentine, for the valuable 
hining the remarkable many-sidedness of Mr. Green. It was, therefore, Mmiormation they have furnished me with. In the fervent hope that the 
: ‘ resolved that a good Reader, in the first instance, should be engaged. A Central Synagogue may flourish for all time, T echo the praver inscribed 


proposal was also put forward that an arrangement should be made with the the the M33 And 
Bayswater and New West End Synagogues whereby the ministers of those = Uas they continue to pray and offer their supplication unto Thee in this 
synagogues, the Revs. Dr. Hermann Adler and 8. Singer, should each deliver House, 

a sermon once a month at the Central Synagogue. This plan was defeated re 


fey at a general meeting of the members held in October, when it was decided On Sabbath last (10th Nisan) the fiftieth anniversary of the opening of 2 

18 that a minister should be appointed especially attached to the Centra the first Branch Synagogue, the Rey. Michael Adler devoted his sermon 

| Ny Synagogue. After having read the services for six months. the Rev. FE. tO ee of the past of the synagogue. and the part it had played in the : 
4 Spero, at that time one of the Readers of the  Hambro’ development of metropolitan Jewry, He said that the congregation had 


Synagogue, was clected unopposed to the — post of Reader heen especially fortunate in the men who had laboured in its behalf, whose 
(february 2884). and the Rev. David Fay was. selected. among Work, both within and without the synagogue, had been of permanent value 
seven candidates to fill the post of Preacher “Gi -duly.---1884). - Phis for the general community. During the fifty years “ the Reaper whose name cs 
election possessed features of especial interest inasmuch as each candidate Death” had been busy un their midst, and few remained from among ¥ 
had to undergo the ordeal of preaching thrice, and at the suggestion of | the original worshippers. The Central Synagogue would especially hold 
Mr. D. L. Alexander, K.C., and his brother, the late Mr. Lionel L. Alexander, in veneration the names of those men, now departed from the scene of their 
the contest was not decided by the ordinary ballot, but by a system of poe Ne had aes ier zealously an Hg pone by, such as the 
exhaustive voting, whereby the electors were asked the vader in that elant among men, the Rev. Eons, Sir Anthont 
hesides his Beddington, Joseph Pyke, and Samuel Moss. Among the survivors he 
a considerable amount of communal work as Honorary Secretary of the Would mention their officer, Mr. Philip Vallentine, who had witnessed the 
Committee of Visitors among the Jewish Poor, and also of the: Jewish — birth of the congregation as an offshoot of the Great Synagogue, and had 
Religious Education Board. He became also Secretary of the Central been spared to attend the celebration of the jubilee.. Many of those present, 
Synagogue on the death of the Rev. 8. Lyons in 1887. Sith the of ee men names would 
| e ASSOCIATECE SVhnhagogue, and aroun lat noobie house of Ge | 
1 th of of tender memories of their early years would always cling. It was for them 
fae) tion” Socond Re Mul Service O worthily to uphold the splendid traditions of the synagogue, and to offer 
The death of Mr. Lionel L. Cohen (at this time a member of the House — Mr. Adler referred to the recent losses sustained by the congregation in the 
of Commons) in the same year deprived the United Synagogue of a Vice- — death of Mrs. Joshua Alexander, whose husband was one of the first Wardens 
President and of a leader with i genus for work and. organisa- of the Synagogue in the year 1855, and whose sons, David and Lionel, had 
tion who could not be replaced. The congregation in Great Portland — followed in the footsteps of their father in devotion to communal duty: and 
Street also lost an earnest worshipper, a sincere friend, a wise counsellor. also of Mrs. Aaron Jacob, a highly respected member and regular’ wor- 
Mr. Cohen had remained a member of the Board of Management of the shipper for more than forty years. | 8 ao 
Central Synagogue from the day of the foundation of the United Synagogue, | ae 
and the memorial windows, which were set up in the Synagogue at the 
suggestion of Mr. Joseph Pyke, the then Warden, and which were unveiled _ West Exp Jewisn Literary Society.—The annual meeting of the society was 
in 1897 by his son, Mr. Leonard L. Cohen, are a testimony of the profound held on Sunday at the Bayswater Synagogue Chambers. After the passing of the 
respect in which his memory will always be held. report and ranean the Otay rng officers were elected :---President. Mr. Delissa 
In the year 1889, the first of the series of Special Services for Girls was L. Hands and Mr. 
held. These services were organised by Mr. Fay, with the assistance of Mr. Joseph J. Leon and R Sebag-Montefiore L. J. Harris, A. 
Leonard Cohen, one of the Wardens, and have been continued bythe retiring officers 
present minister. After eighteen years’ splendid work on behalf of the 
Synagogue and the community, Mr. Fay was compelled by ill-health to Singer peaks Sunday the Rev.:8. 
resign his postion. An illuminated address was presented to him on his Mr. Singer on “of dbo 
retirement, in which was inscribed the resolution adopted at a general Gerald S. Montagu. A concert followed, in which Miss Matilda Ellis and ¢ he l if 
meetng held on November 9th, 1902. This ran as follows: her pupils took part. | 
That this general meeting of seatholders of the Central. Synagog lear ¢ | 
with deen that owing continued the Laps’ and distribution of prizes of the Old Castle 
imperative to resign the office of Minister of the Congregation. The meeting desire ee ee eee ee arnstein and Lieut. J. A. Franklin) took place at 
“ee ng cesires the Jews’ Free School on Saturday evening. The principal prize-wi 
to place uvon record its high avvreciation of his zealous service and devoted labours J. Goudeket. E. Goudeket and J. Isaacs Ri Se were Sergts. 
over a period of eighteen years, and tenders him its warmest sympathy in his enforced Shure 


k, Armourer-Corporal 
Rosenbaum and. Signalling-Corporal J. W The prizes were distri r 

retirement, with the expression of its earnest hone that the cessation of his con- Mrs. Walter Joseph A distributed by 
gregational. and communal work will, by Divine Grace, be the means of snaring him and (*. Fraser Captain Deniine ana Ric . Benson, M. Richens 
to his family and friends for many years in renewed health and strength. | 


| , 1903, > Hammersmith nday, 
Sv was inted ochman opened a debate on the question: “Is Extra-Palesti 

‘th J. Salomons, who sistent with the objects of Zionism?” Mr. H. Bentwich. President Chair 
The alection of Mr Ad] y te Ix lod ont be e1ec ria 0 the post of Secretary. The following took part in the debate : Messrs. B. Grad. Isaac Snowman P. Baker W. 
on of Mr. Adler was carried out by an Advisory Committee, a novel Nathan, Isaac Cohen, Dr. B. Goitein, Dr. Friedeberger andthe Chairmay. 


at ‘the Kilburn Conservatoire. Mr. J. 
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Board of Deputies. 


The monthly meeting of the Board of Deputies was held last Sunday, at 
the Lauderdale Road Synagogue, 

There were present :— | | | 

Mr. Gasrien Lixpo, Vice-President, in the Chair, Dr. M. Friedlander, Dr. J. Klein, 
Messrs. George Ss. Alexander, A. Alvarez, H. G. Arnold, B. M. Benjamin, H. Bentwich, 
B. L. Cohen, M.P., J. Cowen, Joseph Freedman, Ds Garson, M. J. Garcia, L. 
Goldman. H. S. Q. Henriques, B. Jacob, Maurice Jacobs, Jerrold N. Joseph, Abraham 
Levy, Laurie Magnus, Kk. L. Mocatta,S. Myer, L. A. Nathan, M. Nathan, J. Prag, A. 
Posener. A. L. Samuell, Oswald J. Simon, L. Spiers, B.S. Straus, L.C.C, 


The Late Mrs. Joshua Alexander. 


The CHAIRMAN, in opening the meeting, said that he would be antici- 
pating the wishes of all present if he proposed that a vote of condolence be 
accorded to their President and his family. He was sure they were 
all actuated by a feeling of regard towards Mr. D. L. Alexander in a moment 
like the present, when he was suffering a profound grief, and doubtless it 
would be a great comfort to him to learn the sentiments of the Board. 
Mrs. Alexander was a lady who lived to attain the age of nearly eighty-six 
years, surrounded by her children, grandchildren and great-grandchildren, 
beloved by all of them. She lived to see her son David gain great distinction 
in his, profession—a Queen's, and afterwards hing’s Counsel, and to see him 
admitted a Bencher of the Inn, and when he was made President of the Board 
of Deputies it must have been a proud moment for her. He then moved the 
following resolution, which was unanimously adopted : 


That this Board tender to their’ President, Mr. D. Alexander, K.C., their deep 
sympathy on the loss he has sustained by the death of his mother, and they beg to 
offer to him and to his family their sincere condolence. “To them it must be a source of 
cratification that Mrs. Alexander should have lived to attain the ripe old age of eighty 
five, beloved by her family and esteemed by her friends, having had the satisfaction of 
witnessing the distinguished position attained by her son in his profession, and alse 
as President of this Board, an office he has filled with conspictious zeal and ability 


The Sunday Closing Bill. 

The CHAIRMAN said that a matter of great interest had taken place since 
their last meeting. Correspondence had passed between Lord Avebury and 
their President regarding the Sunday Closing Bill, in which Mr. Alexander 
was asked whether he would be good enough to frame any amendments which 
he wished inserted in the Bill. These amendments had taken him some little 
while, but he did frame two amendments, one limiting the time between the 
offence and a prosecution and one providing that a prosecution could only be 
instituted on the recommendation of a local official. Lord Avebury asked 
the President whether he would be willing to give evidence before the 
Committee of the House of Lords, and whether he would give it before or 
after the evidence in favour of the Bill. Mr. Alexander accordingly offered 
t> give evidence—electing to do so after evidence in support. In the mean- 
time the position of the Board as to petitions of the shopkeepers, coster- 
mongers and bakers had been settled, and whatever had been done was quite 
consistent with the action of the Board. The presentation of the petitions 
‘would not in any way interfere with its attitude, and although the petitioners 
had been assisted in certain ways, Mr. Alexander had been quite loyal to 
the Board. The evidence of the petitioners would be quite separate. 

Mr. ABRAHAM LrEvVY asked whether the petitions mentioned were spon- 
taneous or not. 

The CHAIRMAN said that they were quite spontaneous, although Lord 
Rothschild had consented to present them. 


Mr. B. L. COHEN, M.P., said that some time ago Mr. Alexander called his 
attention to the Bill, and asked whether he would write to Lord Avebury, 
enquiring whether he would receive Mr. Alexander and himself. He did so, 
being anxious to do all that’ he could to inform the author of the 
Bill what were the intentions or desires he might say claims—of the 
Jewish community, And then he thought they did something very right ; they 
did not pose before Lord Avebury as opponents of his Bill. They considered 
something still more important than the interests of any particular class of 
traders—they had under consideration the claims of the Jewish community. 
They told Lord Avebury as far as they two were concerned that they desired 
the insertion of a clause limiting the time to ten days in which a prosecution 
could occur, as they considered the period should not be longer protracted 
in which a defendant was to be kept in ignorance of the charge against him. 
He hoped that there would be no difliculty in that amendment being inserted. 
When they came to the question of public information the proposal was much 
more important than the other one, as it provided that no private informer 
who thought his interests were affected could summon a Jewish trader 
without proceedings being taken by a public oflicer. He thought these 
requirements were very reasonable, and if Lord Avebury would support Mr. 
Alexander's amendments the Jewish community would be protected as much 
as they could reasonably expect. He supposed the Bill would pass the House 
of Lords; but it would not be on the statute book till it had passed the 
House of Commons. He did not know what the intentions of the Government 
were (hear, hear, and laughter), but he did not think there were great 
chances of the Bill passing in the present session. However, he would say 
that whether it passed into law or not it was most important that the Bill 
should not emerge from the House of Lords without those amendments in it. 
Their President would give evidence before the Select Committee of the 
House of Lords on May 16th. He (Mr. Cohen) would have done the same, 
but he did not think he was a suitable person to give evidence (Some 
members, “Oh, Oh! Sir”). His principal reason was, that as far as the 
Jewish community was concerned he would not be speaking in a represen- 
tative capacity; he would not represent the traders but would go only 
as representing the Board of Deputies. He did not think it would do 
any good for so many witnesses to say tho same thing, but Mr. H. S. Q. 
Henriques was good enough to say that he would give evidence, and 
if he did Mr, Henriques would say more and in a better way than he 
could himself. Besides Mr. Alexander and Mr. Henriques, he hoped Mr. 
Straus.- whom he had once been pleased to call his colleague on the London 
County Council, of which Mr. Straus was a distinguished, and he (Mr. Cohen) 
an extinguished member--would also give evidence. Under the circum- 
stances the Board of Deputies might be confident that their case would be 
placed before the House of Lords Committee by the most authoritative, 
well-informed and most representative of its representatives. 


Mr. HERBERT BENTWiCH pointed out that the two amendments mentioned 
made no provision for the exemption of those Jews who wished to keep the 
Sabbath, and who at present only kept their shops open six days a week. — 


Mr. D. S. GARSON thought that the Board would like to learn from Mr. 
B, L. Cohen how far he, as a public man, and as a Jewish representative 
member of the House of Commons, sympathised with the feeling of the 
people on the Bill as regards Sunday closing. As a matter of public 
importance they should know what action Mr. Cohen intended to take in the 
House of Commons when the Bill came before it (a voice: “ It depends on 


the next election !”’) and whether he was with the Board. Such a Bill was 


not necessary to the interests of the country or the Jews in it, but as they 


might have to swallow it he considered it most important that an amend- 
ment should be added to the two others allowing for Jews who kept their 
shops closed on Saturday to open them on Sunday. He therefore proposed : 

That the Law and Parliamentary Committee be instructed to urge the importance 
of the exemption of those Jews who keep the Sabbath from the provisions of this Bill. 

Mr. ABRAHAM Levy, in seconding the proposition, deplored the want of 
plain speaking on the question, and wondered why they should be ex pected 
to speak with bated breath and whispered humbleness. He thought that the 
logical conclusion of the President's letter to Lord Avebury was a request 
that an amendment should be introduced into his Bill providing for facilities 
for Sunday trading for observing Jews, and that nothing less would be 
expected from a board which represented the Jews of the Empire. 
They knew Sunday trading was carried on, and they should seek to legalise 
it even if they risked their other requests. There were many Jews who 
would be unable to pay their way unless they were granted the facilities 
asked for. It was only reasonable to expect that the Act should not apply 
to those people who took their share in the payment of taxes, and who 
would be willing to shed their blood for their country. Certainly facilities 
should be granted to Jews living in the Jewish quarters to trade on Sunday 
providing they did not interfere with others of a different faith. 


Mr. H.S. Q. HENRIQUES said that when these petitions already mentioned 
were framed, the deputation which waited upon their President also visited 
the persons who sold in the Sunday markets. Those people’ numbering 
some 2,000, and it was estimated that about 10,000 souls were dependent on 
the wages .of those markets were perfectly satisfied with the course which 
had been adopted. He was responsible for the two amendments, and he 
would Jike to say a few words to those who wished fora further one. The 


first question was, what chance had they to pass such an amendment ? Did 


gentlemen round the table think one might anywhere open a shop or trade 
upon a Sunday It could be done, but not according to law, although, as a 


-matter of fact, under reasonable circumstances, people were allowed to do 


so. If they asked too much it was certain they would lose the other amend- 
ments, and it was better for them to be content with those they might expect 
to get. There had been several prosecutions of bakers and others who 
opened for Sunday trading, but the majority of the eases had been defeated 

he had defended several prosecutions successfully himself--as it was found 
not worth while to take action against poor people. His view was that they 
would not have a chance of succeeding with their reasonable suggestions if 
they broucht forward demands which were unreasonable. As regards the 
opening of shops on Sundays what chance would thev have in the House of 
Lords with the twenty-eight bishops’ Taking the matter as a whole, he 
thought the Jews would be amply protected by the reasonable and proper 
amendments put forward. 

Mr. B. L. Cowen, M.P., answering Mr. Garson, said that he was certainly 
in sympathy with the Board regarding the Bill. We was of opinion that if 
the fresh amendment were proposed it would be fatal to the more reasonable 
and more important ones. 


Mr. J. PRAG said that although a member of the Law and Parliamentary 
Committee he supported the motion. Such an amendment was necessary, 
and although he had to give way to the majority, he considered thev had 
reached the parting of the wa\s. The question was one vital to the Jewish 
community, for the foundation of Judaism was the keeping of the Sabbath. 
Those traders concerned already only worked six davs, and they would be 
forced to work only five. | 

Mr. B. 8S. Strats, L.C.C., replying to Mr. Cohen, said that he would be 
pleased to give evidence lhefore the House of Lords Committee. He 
agreed entirely with Mr. Cohen. They must look upon the question in quite 
a different light to what some gentlemen had done, and it was important that 
they should do nothing rash. It had been said that Sunday was a most 
important day in Middlesex Street, and that the Bill would place many thou- 
sands of the Jewish community who bought and sold on that day under.a great 
disability. Yet many of those people also traded on Saturday; the Jewish 
costermonger was not a ritualist ; he did not close for his Sabbath. As show- 
ing popular feeling towards the costermonger markets, he mentioned one 
where there were every Sunday nearly as many traders as in Petticoat Lane, 
and where they had come to an agreement with the people in the neighbour- 
hood to close the stalls at one o'clock. Only lately the Borough of Hackney 
took a poll of the shopkeepers in the street concerned whether they were 
favourable to the stalls or not, and it was interesting to note that there were 
no Jewish traders there but all Christians (or so-called Christians). The result 
of the poll was that 27 were favourable, 7 against, and 4 had no particular feel- 
ing in thematter. kn the East End'of London the majority of those traders had 
only two days on which to trade successtully with the English people, for 
the only days on which the working classes had money were Saturday and 
Sunday. If, therefore, they closed on Saturday they would have no chance of 
trading at all. But on the whole question of Sunday closing public opinion 
was very strong in England, and if the Board suggested the fresh amendment 
they would be doing something which they desired to avoid, as in all pro- 
bability they would succeed in alienating public opinion from them. As he 
was to some extent a public man he felt that all Jews owed a certain grati- 
tude tothe country for the privileges they enjoyed. Anyway he hoped nothing 
would occur to upset the good feeling which existed at present. He was not 
one of those to whom the moderate side of things usually appealed, yet in the 
present case the moderate seemed the only sensible view to take, although the 
amendment appeared on the face of it an excellent thing. He felt that in 
stating this he was doing his duty to himself, the State and his coreligionists. 


Mr. OSWALD J. SIMON said that when he remembered what his late father 
had done for the vindication of the rights and privileges of his coreligionists 
as English Jews it pained him to think that they should allow themselves to 
relinquish those rights. In the Ballot Act of 1881 provision was actually 
made that an orthodox Jew should not have to write his name on the 
Sabbath. They were not asked to consider individual idiosyncrasies, but 
the rights of an orthodox Jew which required legislative exceptions. It 
might be that Mr. Garson’s amendment was impracticable, but it was 
certainly their duty to word an amendment to promote the welfare of the 
members of the community which they represented they had nothing to do 
with the costermongers of Hackney. There was no more earnest and 
devoted Jew than their President, and they had an excellent Law and 
Parliamentary Committee, every member of which was actuated by the 
highest principles. As regarded the House of Lords, the Lord Chancellor had 
strongly put the case of the Jews, as also had the Earl of Wemyss. He did 
not think the Bishops would be in favour of any measure which would com- 
pel the Jews to break their Sabbath. 


Mr. H. S. Q. HENRIQUES pointed out that the regulation of Sunday 
trading was provided by an Act of Charles II. which had never been 
repealed and under which al! prosecutions at the present time were 
instituted. Sir John Simon must have been satisfied with its provisions, as 
he had never raised any questions on it, and if all the members of the Board 
who had expressed themselves so earnestly on the subject were in earnest 
he would ask what they had done in the past to alter the character of the 
existing Act. Personally he had looked into the matter with every view 
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possible, and if the resolution were passed he could not go on further with 
the matter. 


Mr. FREEDMAN: You must not threaten us. 


Mr. Maurice Jacons, Mr. J. COWEN and the CHAIRMAN having spoken, 
The resolution was put to the meeting and was lost by fourteen votes to 
thirteen. 


The following is the text of the correspondence between the President 
and Lord Avebury : 
11. York Gate. Regent's Park. 
25/3/1905. 

Dear Lorp AVEBURY,—As promised, 1 send you a print of your new sunday 
Closing Bill with my suggested amendments inserted therein. The two amendments 
of page 1 are the really important ones. As regards the first, I take it to be conceded 
that some limitation of time ought to be fixed, and that the only question under this 
head is what that limitation should be | have inserted ten days (following the pro- 
vision in the Lord’s Day Act) although | should have preferred the time limit of six 
days prescribed by the Bread Acts, for it seems to me that it is only reason: 
able that conviction. for an. offence. committed on one Sunday ought to be 
obtained, if at all, prior to the next sneceeding Sunday, so that the 
offender may know exactly his position,” and this probably the 
reason whv the limit was deliberately altered in the later legislation of the Bread Acts. 
With regard to the second amendment on page 1, the Act of [S71 is comparatively a 
recent enactment, and has proved some protection at least against the law being 
oppressively put in force by private informers. The evil of which you complain — that 
the present legislation bears more hardly on the poor than the rich shopkeeper, because 
the latter is able to pay the fine while the former cannot — is due alone to: the smallness 
of the penalties enacted by the Act of Charles IL, which vou are proposing to increase, 
and which will remain increased in spite of the suggested amendment. The evil is in 
no way affected by the Act of N71, or the working of it, and would have existed if 
that Act had never been placed on the Statute Book. The Jewish Board of Deputies, 
which is the representative body of the Jews of this country, feels very st rongly that 
both of these amendments are hecessary to safeguard the interests of Jewish shop 
keepers and ecostermongers, that they Are generally just and reusonable. that 
without them an unfair burden will be placed upon these classes of the Jewish com 
munity, and mv Board trusts that vou will see your way to adopt both of them. It is 
submitted that a Jewish shopkeeper or costermonger who observes.the Jewish Sabbath. 
from sunset on Friday to sunset on Saturday, and trades on Sunday ina locality 
where no offence can possibly be given to the feelings of persons of other denom 
mations special eonsideration, and | may here point out that 
the principle for whieh eontending is distinetly recognised by 
sections 50 and. ot of the Factores Act. and sections 47 and 4s 
ef the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901 the other hand, where oa 
Jewish shopkeeper Keeps shop open for more than six days a week, 
or, though closed on the Jewish Sabbath, remains open ona Sunday in a locality or in 
such a Way as to cause annovanee to his Christian neighbeurs. there is no desire to 
protect him. In such a case the consent required by the Act of IS71 is readily obtain- 
able and the offender can now be punished, and will in future be piunishatle under 
vour Bill though amended as suggested. Tf after considering my suggested, amend 
ments vou world like to CUSCHISS the niatter furthe With me shall be most pleased 
vall on vou again, 


deserves 


fam, ete., 
ALEXANDER 
House of Lords, 
"ith March, 1905. 
Dypak Mr. ALEXANDER, [have duly received your letter, and will take care that 
your suggestions are brought before the Committee, 


Yours sincerely, 
AVEBURY, 
Miscellaneous. 
The return was received of the election of Mr. B.S. Straus, L.C.C., as 
deputy for the East London Synagogue. : | 
| The application for certification of a first Marriage Secretary for the 
Spitalfields Synagogue was granted. 

The SOLICITOR and SECRETARY reported that he had seen an official of the 
Home Office, and had pointed out that the new language regulation in regard 
to naturalisation would press hardly on old subscribers to the various 
naturalisation societies, who had paid their subscriptions without antici- 
pating the new regulation, and who would be too old to learn English. He 
had explained that generally these elderly people applied for naturalisation 
for the purpose of getting their foreign-born children naturalised. He had 
been promised that if full particulars were sent of such cases the Home Office 
would consider them on their individual merits. 

. The Board agreed to the application for reduction of assessment on the 
Whitechapel Road Synagogue. 

With regard to the boy named Glass (whose case was referred.to in our 
issue of March 31), Mr. OSWALD J. SIMON mentioned that it was probable he 
would be received into the Hayes Industrial School. 

The CHAIRMAN stated that the Shechita matter was at present in the 
report stage; evidence was being considered, and it was hoped that soon 
after Passover a draft report would be submitted to a special committee for 
consideration. As to the Aliens Bill, the Law and Parliamentary Committee 
would immediately take action as soon as they saw the provisions of the Bill. 


West Jewish WorKkING Men’s The question, That Women be 
Allowed to Sit on Juries,” was the subject of a debate on the 12th inst.) Mr. H. Morris 
opened in the affirmative, and Mr. J. Kohn in the negative. The motion was lost. Mr. 
A. Stiebel presided. 


THe alterations at and the decorations of the Sandy's Row -Synagogue were 
carried out under the direction of Mr. Lewis Solomon, F.R.LB.A. 
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The Future. of Judaism and Christianity. 


AN DELIVERED AT Lynpuurst Roap CHURCH, HAMPSTEAD, 
BY THE Rev. A. A. GREEN. 


I am here to-night in fulfilment of the obligations of courtesy and 
appreciation in return for the visit recently paid by Dr. Horton to the Hamp- 
stead Synagogue when he conferred upon his Jewish hearers the privilege of 


listening to a characteristically frank, catholic-minded, and beautiful address 


upon the literary connection between Judaism and Christianity. If I am 
not mistaken, there must be very many here present who need not be told 
with what pleasure and willingness I find myself once more on the same 
platform with Dr. Horton, this time in Lyndhurst Road. But there is a 
vast difference between the subject of Dr. Horton's address at the synagogue, 
and my address at his church. He dealt with a subject which covered the 
past, my subject is concerned with the future. His subject contained stores 
of information and gave room for little speculation—mine is entirely 
speculative and affords absolutely no information whatever. In suggesting 
the title of my address this evening, your respected pastor has set me a very 
difficult task, for the future of Judaism is by no means an easy subject, the 
future of Christianity is not any easier, and the future of Judaism and 
Christianity, their possible and impossible, their probable and improbable 
intercommunication, is a matter of supreme difficulty to forecast for any 
serious religionist be he Christian or Jew. But though difficult, the subject 
is intensely interesting and intensely important, and it concerns us in as 
great a degree as the future is inevitably dependent on the present as we 
understand it. I have to ask in advance for your forgiveness if—and it 
would be quite unintentionally—-I utter a word which gives offence, and | 
say this because the occasions when religious bodies listen to the opinions of 
those outside their own denomination are all too rare, and I shall be com- 
pelled to present. my point of view, if it is to have any value, with perfect 
frankness. 

It will be readily realised that both Judaism and Christianity have 
undergone through the ages great changes and developments. This is 
no adverse criticism upon their stability but rather the reverse. We have 
come to recognise evolution as the most constant law of nature, and I take 
my courage into both hands, and do not hesitate to aflirm that in no 
department of human progress has evolution become more evident and 
more necessary than in the sphere of religious thought. 

The Jew and the Christian of to-day are very different to their predeces- 
sors of the ages gone by. Christianity itself is, of course, an evolution of 
Judaism. You understand this well, but what the majority of Christians do 
not realise equally clearly is that while Christianity is an evolution of 
Judaism it is not the evolution of Judaism, i.e., the only evolution of Judaism, 
that evolution which leaves behind it a lower order of development which 
must naturally fall into desuetude and decay. I believe that a good many 
Christians find it a kind of puzzle that Judaism is still a living creed, and 
that Jews exist with such vitality quad Jews at this moment. To a large 
number of otherwise sensible people Jews and Judaism appear in the light 
of an anomaly and an anachronism. When I was a boy I used to noticé 
with much amazement and amusement that so many Christians seemed to be 
under the impression that the Jews all lived in Palestine, and that the stray 
members of the denomination to be met with in other countries spoke pure 
Hebrew as their mother tongue, kindled burnt offerings in the courtyard of 
the synagogue, and were, so to speak, en passage to or from Jerusalem. In 
later days this idea has been considerably modified. but | perceive in the 
opinions expressed by Christians whom I meet, in books of Christian 
theology which I often read, and in the published sermons of Christian 
divines of representative position, a tendency to regard both Jews and 
Judaism as things which ought to have died long and long ago, whose 
survival is wholly unnatural and to a large extent even impertinent. 


According to this opinion the natural and legitimate fate of Judaism was 
to be relegated to a museum of antiquities; the proper place of the Jew as 
a religionist is to merge into the Christian Church while, as a race, we ought by 
this time to have become honourably and completely assimilated. In order 
to explain why this is not so, and why it was never meant to be, it will be 
necessary to go back a little, and to deal with the conventional Christian 
ideas concerning the relations between Judaism and Christianity when 
Christianity came into the world. It seems to be a consistent Christian 
teaching that the fall of the Temple, almost synchronising with the rise of 
Christianity, meant the annihilation of the older creed to make room for 
the new. Itis forgotten that for many long years before the destruction of 


the Temple its influence had perceptibly dwindled, that the best of Judaism — 


was not Temple Judaism, that the best Jews were not Temple Jews, that the 


priests had ceased to be in any sense the teachers or leaders of the people, | 


and that the place of the Temple and the priest had been entirely taken by 
the synagogue and the Rabbis. One after another the great prophets of Israel 
had spoken in the name of God for a religion which should rise higher than 
sacrifice. Already in the early days Samuel had exhorted King Saul, 
“Behold to obey is better than sacrifice, to hearken is better than the fat of 
rams.” Isaiah pleaded nobly for the ethical side of Judaism as above the 
sacrifices when he said in the name of God, ‘‘I am full of the burnt offerings of 
rams and the fat of fed beasts, ! delight not in the blood of bullocks or of 
lambs, or of he-goats. . . . wash you, make you clean; put away the 
evil of your doings from before mine eyes ; cease to do evil, learn to do well, 
seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the 
widow.” Nor did Jeremiah speak with less certain voice when he said: 
“ For I spake not unto your fathers, nor commanded them in the day when I 
brought them out of the land of Egypt concerning burnt offerings or sacri- 
fices, but this thing | commanded them, saying hearken unto my voice and | 
will be your God and ye shall be my people.” Itis easy to multiply such 
examples of what the Jewish prophets thought was the foundation of 
Judaism, each and everyone of them sutlicient to sweep away with the brash 
of information and intelligence the common Christian theory that the death 
of the great Jew of Nazareth coincided with the downfall of the Temple 
because it was meant to take the place of the sacrifices which had lasted for so 
many ages. What Jews thought about the position of the Temple and the 
sacrifices as the foundation of their creed, and a sine qui non for its per- 
manence, may be gathered from what the Talmud has to tell us of the great 
Rabbi Jochanan Ben Zachai, who was the spiritual head of the Jews at the 
time of the destruction of Jerusalem. The Talmud tells us that the Rabbi 
sought an interview with the besieging Emperor Vespasian outside the walls 
of the city. Impressed by his presence and address, the Emperor asked that 
the Rabbi should demand any boon, which he would immediately grant. He 
asked that when Jerusalem should fall he should be permitted to transfer 
the schools wherein he taught to a place which he named. The boon. was 
granted. When the Rabbi returned to the beleaguered city both priests 
and patriots were furious with resentment. Why had he not asked that the 
city should be spared ; why not that the Temple should be saved ? The Rabbis 
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reply was that he had done better than to spare either the city or the Temple 
he had saved Judaism. Andso I do not hesitate to say that out of the ashes 
of the blazing Temple, sacrificed at last to the ineptitade of its priests, there 
arose, seven times relined, that religion which was the pure gold of Jadaism, 
which has come down to the Jews of to-day with unbroken continuity and 
with unfaltering fixity. I have laboured this point because it is of such 
importance. It is of importance to Christians as shewing wherein has lain 
the true strength of Judaism. I want to shew -you t'tat we lost twenty 
centuries ago all that we could afford to lose and still survive, and that when 
you have shorn a religion like ours of everything that it can spare, you have 
reached a point beyond which alteration 1s impossible in principle, although 
happily there is room for tolerance and magnanimity at their hest and 
sincerest. It seems to me that the fundamental mistake made by Christians 
in considering Judaism and Christianity during the past nineteen centuries 
is the grave error of taking it for granted either that Judaism was weakened 
by Christianity or that Christianity was intended to absorb Judaism. 

Having been bold enough to endeavour to put right your Christian per- 
spective, let me now tell you what, so far as I personally am concerned, is my 
conception as a Jew of the sphere of Christianity, Instead of taking the 
place of Judaism, it has assumed a mission from which no Jew need withhold 
his meed of reverence. We can pass over the sufferings which Jews have 
undergone: in Christian countries, encouraged at times by Christian 
Churches. Wecan pass over the want of liberality which induces. so many 
Christians to forget about the Jew that he carries within his veins the same 
life blood as that of his kinsman Jesus of Nazareth. Wecan pass over all 
misconceptions; we can even take no account of the points upon which 
we believe there exists fundamental error; we can look round and survey 
what Christianity has accomplished in the world. We see that it has meant 
civilisation and progress, that it has marched over the face of the globe, 
leaving behind it the golden ‘mark of reverence of God and love of man. We 
see that it has taught high ideals of condact and of character, that it has a 
mission of high-minded, single-hearted desire to uplift the world and to make 
men and men’s lives more as God meint them to be. It has reached places 
‘naccessible to us, by means not atour command. Christianity requires from us 
nothing more and nothing less than our tribute of unalloved and unstinted 
admiration. | do not propose to-night to touch except very lightly 
the delicate ground of the differences between Judaisin and Christianity 
because I have no wish to argue with your belief, nor would Lattempt to 
shake your conviction. I jadge you Christian men and women not by what 
vou tell me vou believe, but by what, as my neighbours and triends, 
you shew me that you are, and I hold that for the wonderful work of 
Christianity there is needed not so much our approximation in belief as our 
approximation in sympathy, and that while we rive you this we havethe right 
to expect that you shall close your eyes neither to the Judaism out of which 
Christianity sprang, nor to the Judaism which has existed side by side with 
the Christian faith. Side by side we can go on as we have endured; our 
differences ennobling us as men of principle, our great common human 
religion linking us hand to hand,.and heart to heart, until there comes to 
each of us, as we mutually believe, the great day upon which, when life 
ig summed up, the noblest in a man’s character shall be pronounced his 
loyalty to what he believed, and the noblest of all belief shall be recog- 
nised to have been that which was believed by all. 

I now apply myself to the title subject of this address, and will offer a 
few words upon the future of Judaism and Christianity. First as to 
Judaism. It will be readily understood that Judaisurhas been intimately 
affeeted by the growth of free intercourse, the opportunities for which have 


‘been increasing in all civilised countries, but which have been nowhere so 


pronounced, so freely offered, and so keenly accepted as in this great land of 
liberty. Toa large majority of Jews religious liberty and removal of 
sectarian disabilities have not alone not affected their faith, but have added to 
Judaism the further religious obligation that it isa Jewish duty to rise to 


the highest possible in the obligations of citizenship and patriotism, There. 


are some Jews, however, upon whom the sunshine of religious freedom has 


had the effect of melting away the bonds of denominational feeling. One 
can only of such cases that links which fuse easily 


mast have been forged of inferior metal. When personal prosperity or 
political opportunitv tempt aman away froman allegiance into which he was 
driven by persecution or disability, | say without hesitation that his loss 
means but little weakening of those he leaves and little strengthening of 
those whom he joins. Prosperity is, in some respects, a greater test of 
religious stability even than adversity, and whatever leakage occurs through 
causes of this character we can afford to regard with equanimity. So far as 
genuine free-thinking is concerned, we Jews have neither more nor less to 
apprehend than Christians. Here we have, perhajs, some possible ground 
for united action. I cannot pause to-night to work out its details, bat 1 see 
no reason why there should not be called into existence a scheme by which 
Jews and Christians might together battle with general unbelief. But 


the preliminary essential undoubtedly is that for the conversion of 
those who do not believe it is necessary. that those who do 


‘believe shall evidence less mistrust of each other and shew an cxample of 


more mutual respect, tolerance and forbearance. If you ask me to tell you 
what is in my heart concerning the future of Judaism, ] would say :— If you 
want to know our future, look first to our past. See the beginning of the 
best in religion as we both understand it in the pages of the Bible which 
depict our racial story. See the knowledge of the great (:od of the world 
identified with the strivings and the teachings of our forefathers. See the 
noblest expressions of God’s revelation to an awakening world in the utter- 
ances of the Jewish prophets. See the noblest spokesman on behalf of 
humanity to humanity’s God in the words of the Jewish Psalmist. See the 
unwavering loyalty of the Jew throughout the history of the world to the great 
principle of one great God,of one great universe. nd if that is our past, our 
future must be our continuance in the world as God's witnesses to all He has 
taught and all He marked us out toshew. Weare witness to what God can 
do for men and for what men can do for (iod, and while we remain so we must 
inevitably remain the greatest example and the greatest encouragement to 
those who fear and love God, and to Christian men and women above all 
others. 1 cannot do better than quote you the simple words in which this 
idea of the future of Judaism is put by Mr. Claude Montefiore in his “ Bible 
for Home Reading” : “ By their lives, their works, their faith, their words, 
they (the Jews) were to teach mankind about goodness and God. And this 
spiritual kingdom still exists. It lies with each one of us under the grace 
and with the help of God, to become a member of it. It is a high office for 
which we are chosen ; a great duty with which we are charged. It is. not 


for all of us to go about the world preaching, to write a book, or to deliver . 


sermons ; but it is for all of us to cleave to God in true faith and deep love, 
and to be good and pure and loving in our lives. Every. Jew of this kind 
and type is doing something for the great cause. He is a witness for good- 
ness and for God.” In the course of time we may undergo some further out- 
ward changes—above all, we may look naturally for some measure of 
de-orientalisation, but the Jewish mission is clearly set forth in the words 
which I have quoted. And I would addto them my own personal and strong 
religious conviction that, in order to effect this, Jews must set in the fore- 


— 


front of religious duty the conservation of the purity of the Jewish race to 
which we owe our past, and to which we must owe our future. 

In reference to the future of Christianity, | hope | may take the liberty 
of speaking with perfect frankness and say that the safest lines of Christian 
progress lie in the direction of less acrimony and more combination amony 
the different and differing sections and sub-sections of the great Christian 
Church. To one who looks on at Christian work with intense interest and 
sympathy, it does very often appear as though in the Christian church or 
Christian chapel or Christian meeting-house, the item church or chapel or 
meeting-house, in fact the demarcation of inter-Christian denomination, is 
too often exalted above and beyond inter-Christian community of cause and 
confraternity of workers. It seems to me that, as scholarship develops in 
the direction of Bible criticism, the subjection of all historical records to 
purely scientific and reverent rational criticism will produce in the ranks of 
Christian thinkers a reverent revision of the history of the New Testament, 
even as we have witnessed the establishment of the same kind of criticism 
of the Old. There will come a time, | think, when the Literary Unities will 
sway the thought of religionists instead of, as up tillnow, the Literary Unities 
being perverted to strengthen religious doctrine. Jews and Christians have 
been kept apart by the straining, on your part, after the reading into the Old 
Testament of references to the New, and prophetic forecasts of specific 
events and personalities, which may satisfy the theologian but cannot 
satisfy the scholar. You require.a complete revision of what has come to 
be orthodox Christian thought concerning the mission of the Jewish 
prophets, and I do not hesitate to say that you need not fear it, for there is 
cnough purpose in the Christian life, and enough strength in the principles 
of Christianity, to be independent of anything anterior to the foundation of 
your creed and, certainly, to be independent of error in any shape or fori. 
You will not, of course, be surprised to know that, to a Jew, it seems most 
highly probable that the future of Christianity must bring a great and wide 
development in the direction of the principles of. Unitarianism. May I, as a 
Jew, representative of the great Nonconformists of ‘he world, speaking to 
men and women to whom Nonconformity is identical with sturdy Christian 
conscience, may I plead for tolerance towards the Unitarians ? Who ean te}! 
(‘hristians better than the Jew that persecution never helped religion vet 
and never will, that conformity is easier than non-conformity, that it is 
better to have principles and to be strong in them, than to have principles 
so weak that they oveasion no thought or trouble?" | understand all that 
you feel, and Tam bold enough to speak as Udo, because I take it for granted 
that you understand the respect with which | am completely dominated, but 
you must be prepared for the same eriticism and dissection of the New 
Testament as has been so freely accorded by Christian scholars to the Old. 
and it seems to be of less consequence that men shall sneak of Jesus as 
divine or as human as long as they carry into the spirit of their lives the 
high Christian teachings, the value of which is not diminished in Jewish eves 
by our inability to agree with Christians upon points involving questions of 
divinity. I do not fear to express the hope that the time is coming when | 
conduet will rank above belief and practice above profession. It is easy 
for a Christian to say anything he likes about his belief in Jesus, but it is by 
no means so easy to live the Christian life as from the depth of my Jewish 
heart L wish it were now truly and logically and consistently manifested. 

Whether we shall worship tagether or not in the future gives me but 
little concern, because I see no reason why we cannot pray together to our 
common (;0od even now, | am not anXious to destroy, Ol the eontrary, I am 
strongly desirous of keeping the demarcation which eontines worship 
for all ordinary purposes within the limits of denominational procedure. Hf, 
however, there should arise any oceasion, either national or social. calling 
upon us all with equal claim and atfeeting us with equal insistence, then 
indeed would I willingly respond to Dr. Horton's bistorie invitation 4o stand 
with him or with any other Christian in any place it matters not where 
and join in a united plea to the God of mankind for mankind's n2eds and 
mankind’s benefit. Or the many ways in which we can combine for the sake 
of the common religion, sacred alike to all God-fearing Englishmen, | have 
tried to afford in Hampstead so many instances of willingness, that what } 
have done must appeal to you more than anything which now I can say. The 
more we multiply these instances the better the Jew, the better the Christian. 
the better the country, the better the religion. And if I may conclude b\ 
ofiering a practical suggestion for that future of which we have spoken so 
mueh, | would say, let him who is strong in his creed endeavour most to 
justify and to teach it, by the kind of life he offers in its name to those who 
are walking with him and to those who are observing him from outside. 


Barry anp Co. Pickle and Sauce Specialist 
of this Issue erabof the commodities Which ther ES 
Bow Mite Zionist Asso > \ will | 
Saturday evening at Cottage Grove. Bow Mi Con 


the Rev. S. Alfred 


speakers with include 


Straus, 
ann Hospirrat For Jewish ev Weleome Conc 
Party gave an entertainment under the direction of Miss. Sadie ¢ ahnan. on Sunda 
The following gave their services “The Misses Be Gumipright, Windish-: A. Pozner 
R. Littman, R. Windish, Messrs. Hy Maxwell, Mo Ailion,N. Prince, Windish 
Avner, and A. Windthorp The Party provided the sta tf. artists with 


fruit, sweets and cakes. Mr. M. H. Marks presided. 


THE NATIONAL MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSOCIATION OF AUSTRALASIA 


j 

& 77, Cornhill, E.C. 
FUNDS, £4,000,000. ANNUAL INCOME, £700,000. 
EAST END BRANCH-—29, High St., Whitechapel.—E. Horow:1z, Superintendent. 


Dowries for Daughters 
A UNIQUB INVESTMENT. 


CHILD'S ENDOWMENT.—Payable at age 21, Child aged 1. Fath ad 30. 
Total Payments (Maximum) ... ‘ite ‘a ar 402 18 4 


Guaranteed Cash Endowment in 20 years 


500 
*With Profits. Particulars on Application. ht 


‘PRIVILEGES— 
1. if Pather ale, all premiums cease, the full £500 being payable when Child 
is 


a. If Child die, all premiums are returnable with 4 per cent. interest thereon. 
3. Without Medical Examination, on satisfactory evidence of good health 
being furnished. | 
Nors.—The Profits of the Association are distributed every three years, its recent Bonus being. 
the largest in its history. 
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enquiry as to creed or nationality. Their sole question was in regard to suit: of 
Manchester News. cases, and whether they could be cured or relieved. ~The Hospital was for the pov, 


Jews’ Schoo! 
The Jews’ School held@its annual distribution. ef prizes and reneral meeting of 
subseribers at Derby Hall on Sun Lay 
Mr. Sanis Simon presided and -said that. thoueh he had been connected. with the 


school for over twenty-tive veaea he had eroccupied the Chair. with greater regret 
than on that oecasion Mr. Rdward Behrens, their late esteemed President, was no 
more, and neveragain would they listeteto his: voice or look upon his face. “The loss 
to the school was a very great one. dind: the management would feel it very deeply 
Other tstitttions in would also feel the loss very keenly, They could only 
hope thatchis children would tind some consolation in the great re speet-and 
which their hate father was held by the whole: caonmunits In. consequence of the 
death of their late President, the usual entertainment given by the children was this 


year: dispensed with, and to the same: mournful event was likewise attributed the 
absence of incmbers of the Behrens family, from. whom letters of apology had been 
received. . He had likewise to refer to anot Ae! vreat friend of the school who had 
reeently departed this life: -the late Mrs ilph Straus As a past) Lady President 


of the School she hack taken a. warin-intere st in. its welfare, and they could not burt 


express thielr deep. regret at her Toss Phe Croverment Report was very satisfactory, 
but the Lnispectors were dissatistied with the want of accommodation, dis some-of the 


elassrooins. were overcrowded | remedy this defect he 


for rucreased timancial support 


earnestly appented the 
Phe prizes were then distributed by Mrs. Saris Simon, inthe absence of the Lads 
Presideit. Mrs. 

Phe 


absence of Mrs. Henriques, and hoped she would recovel The dame of Mrs 


Simon Was a household word: in every Fewish home in Mane hest¢ she was hot 
onlv an able worker Jewish community, bat rendered valn services: To 
Various ane societies in that city Phew sadly missed the pre 
senee of th hate President, wh kKitidnessof heart miade him revered by one and all 


Thev Knewwith what pleasire he bachalways attended the annual distribution, and that 


Phe seconded the nmiotion 

thawks, sid her imterest was very over 
Twenty-eight. Vears Some oof the wirls whe bad waimecd prizes as infants had long 
for increased Knowledge hackeever the first pla ties 
heat \ sal ive Willi for the welfaretof the sch 

mr a thanks to the teaching mentronedk the 
Miss the ss ef the Infants Sch and Mr. A 
ria 

Nir. ¢ | redicel teoof thanks tothe Chairman 
Sab thia Ving te the services rendered bw Mr Simon. ane the daterest hie 
had always tak the the ther members of the Board of 
Mana fo as pert. ble ass ited with pre Wis speakers 
In then with the of the date. Mr Betrens 

Ho] NOS bead Te to whitehe ied 

Mr i Mr. seconded. a vot wath thee 
farmily of the bite Mr Behrens. and thetrsense of the deep loss sustamed by the Sehool 

Vinpathy with the of the date Mos Raly ho Straus was alse 

RA seconded: by Banke ren 


Howing were elected otticers President. Mr Salis Simon: Viee-Presrdent 

Prustees, Messrs do Micholls. JOP Sahs Simon. Mandleberg, and 
Comittee, Professor Messrs, Beer OO Behrens. AL 
matin, No Mandlebere and M. Schlesinger 

the motionoof Mar. Harris, thanks were accorded the Rev Vabentine: f 
y Chibdven past nin Biblical history amd the 
¢ hor tt hisses 

The Jewish Hospital. 

Phe first an lal Meeting of the Jewish Hospital Was 

Dr Dreyirs, whe presided, sald that they ne doubt were all fully satustied anel 
delighted that the task of acquiring a Jewish spitabin ther midst, for whieh thes 
had all work: so zealously, was at last an omplished facet. They had commenced 
With ten feds thad increased the number to eigh teen. Special thanks were dite to’ 


the Ho ry sand Canvassers. who. in all sorts of weather, had week by week 
their time to calling upon a large number of subscribers Phe weekly sab 
scriptions amounted to in 02 te in 1908 te £293. hast 
Veal to asmneh as Nome ago, Wwiien the scheme was discussed, there was a 
cleavage tno the Opinions differed aste whether a fewish Ward inthe 
mary should be the obiect viewsor wh ther ah of therr own Should be erected. 
Strong opposition to the latter seheme was manifested. at he was eratified to state 
that dow ain of the OP Po wents had been couverted to their views, and were Slip) 
porting the movement He regretted there was a debtoof about £2500 to the eon 
tractors, and he appealed to the community: for increased support to meet the heavy 
expenditiire were called lO as per annum for clief rent, 
but thev tad applied to Lord Derby, the owner of the land. to reduce this Taree ground 
rent, He thanked the Jewishanad the local Press for their reports and artieles and for the 5} 
svinpathyv with the scheme. Among others deserving of thanks were Coune lor. 
Moser. for his) cift of £100 to furnish two wards. in-addition to tw previous 
douutions Mr IKOstoris for his handsome don: ition of SOO PuINeCAS. i| his kind 
promise amd gift, of money to maintain one bed as long as hie lived: Mr. Rosenbloom 
for allowing os. weekly off the bread account; Messrs; Myrans for supplvinge all fish 
required. the Sheehita Board for donation of £100 and annual subs ‘ription of 
and the Jewish: Board of Guardians for subse ribing three guineas annually. id 
pleasure in moving that the first report and -balance-sheet be adopted. | 
The Rev. VALENTINE seconded the motion and congratulated 
were responsible for the erection of the Llospital. 
the Opposition had gradually died out, { pposition Was, howe ‘yer, a wholesome thing 
and criticism Would tend to benefit the institution by calling attention to matters that 
misrhit require remedving The success of the movement on which they all « ‘Oongrathe 
lated theniselves Was DO doubt due to a 2vreat extent to their leader. lor [ore vfus, whose 
energies amd many qualifications had bronght. about such satisfactory results 
Phey were likewise deeply indebted to the noble and prs iiseworthy efforts of the work. 
ing men. -In loondon, such institutions as the Jews’ poseee il and Orphan 
and the Jewish Home, owed their suceess largely to the efforts of the 
and this was also the case with regard to the. I). wish Hospiti il It wis therefore be 
thanage d on pure ly democratic lines : and there must be no e lass distinction. Some. of 
the subs Ahan of half-a-guinea a. year were hurt at being prohibited from voting. and 
perhaps 10s. 6d. was-.all they could afford, and he thought such restriction Should be 
removed.” He. regretted. to speak of the land round the Hospital, . At the reeent 
visit: of Sir Francis Montefiore, that gentleman had called his attention to its unsightly 
appearance. kor hy vienic, as Wellas other reasons, he hope d some thing would be done 
to remedy the matter. With the interior of the Hospital Sir 
pleased and fully appreciated the excellent work performed by 
different departments: 
Dr. Dreyrus interposed and said that he thought such remarks were 
to the interests of the Hospital, and should not have. been made. dItewas another cise 
of Balaam. Mr. Valentine had commenced by praising but ended by cursing. ‘The 
work of attending to the ground around the Hospital was alre: idy in progress, and as 


to the dampness of the building it was not like an old place—they all knew what new 
buildings were at first. 


The motion was adopted. 

Dy. HarRinG, in introducing his medical report, said that in the first month they 
had admitted fifteen patients. The Hospital itself was dry, and was thoroughly well 
drained. The land around required a certain amount of surface drainage. but the 
Hospital was perfectly dry, perfectly wholesome, and quite suitable for invalids. and 
he much regretted the matter had been mentioned, In admitting patients they made no 


ill whose 
He owas very pleased to hear that 


Asylum, 
Working classes, 


francis was highly 
each one in their 


disparaging 


efforts | 


not for the wealthy, who eould afford to. pay. Certain chronic cases, sad as they 
could not be taken With anv advantage to the Hospital, and he hoped subseribers jy), 
friends would bear. that in mind Three deaths had occurred, but the patients wo: 


almost ertremis when admitted. He doped neat vear to havea tabulated accois 

of medical cases prepared in anntal report : oF 
Thanks were accorded to. the medical and nursing stall, the hon. collectors 4 

canvassers, and the Jewish and loeal press 0) 
hie first annual report rives ah interesting history of the movement for 1} 


establishment of the hospital It states that the sum of nearly has. he: 
raised by peuny subscriptions. “The weekly contributors now. number. 2.120. Mr 
hospital has anadverse balance of £2:855..-The accommodation has been jnereds:| DE! 
to lo beds and two. cots The medical report states that in November. 

patients were ddmitted and 4 discharged, and 29 were treated in. December, The 


urgently appeals for support 


The Jew as a Citizen. 


\taorecent meeting at the Manchester ‘Town Hall, Canon dlicks said he h 
those who were present had come animated by principles. Jove of: nationa! 
love of liberty. In the Jewish people they bad a nation that was a church, 
achureh that was nation must SVL} athise with them in their 
aspirations towards nationality The Jews of Mlanchester had proved remark: Fr 
wood. Citizens Their death-rate was-eonsiderably. lower the death-erat 


(Christian residents. One of the mostexpertenced of medical officers Had told th £0 
this low cdeatherate existed not because the dews were conspicuous for tl 
to modern sanitary rules but because they not drink 


ther praiseworthy feature in the character of Jew 


Was they Were so 
and set good example of For years past, as Rector * 
Of the sinthe distri he had creceived from Jewish commy | 
Hickets fit brea do aineat and coals to be distributed. among poor Christians yy Ht 
very glad of that opportinity of publicly aeknowledaing AUCH 


In 


numbers af ews liad settled in the various vreat. centres of population 
‘hristigqns lived as they ouvht. the totellectiual and eral ntact of the twe 
Jews-of.a great of Principles, ideas At 
} attached the e@reatest Hoportance to 
contact and friend! y svinpathy one with another 


Zionist Association. 


Oy Saturday. a paper centithed, owe to Astromomers 
prepared by Mr Mose. who was unable te be present was read 
I? Hlorowitz. ‘Phe Revo Mo Cohen presided. and) Messrs. VParshisth. Berg: of 
tool ane Cin Saturday, th first of ao sermes off wer Ww 
angwed 1 fiseuss the general positon off was held. 7] 
meeting on the Fast Aftmiean project, to which he expr 
is being emphatically opposed im whieh Mar Mea 
Whe) presided fhe (Cohen Saft Pareth, reed 
Liebermann, Bloch and Cohen participated 

Complaint as to a Burial. 

With reference to the detter under the above beadime. frofu Mr 

printed issue, we have rece:ved the following Communteation 
Park Street. \I ster. Adril beth. 19) a 


the following the of this week's isstu 

Rosenthal. 26. Bramswiek Street. ¢ heetham, as to barra it 
t that Tams ely responsible for the 
at the abeve fomeral not having earried out the 

Respectfully vours, Eotis Beadle. Manchester 


complaint of Woolf 
nnders 
Instructions oof the Preside 

Soctetyo of Polish fey 


YOU will readily adit, whe , 
| see how 


DRAGE’S 


Cork Lino 


Is 


CRPO 


ANA TION TO THE HOME, 

DDI prevents draughts frou 
beneath the boards. aueowithal is the healthiest, ane durable of all floos 
coverings. Write at once for our new seasons Pattern Book of Beanrifial 
Designs, posted free of charge 


You can open acredit account with us, no security required or objectionable 
inquiries made, or pay cash, and secure a discount of 2s. in the &. 


DAVID DRAGE & SONS,?°! Rose 


The ELLIMAN R. E. P. BOOK. 


(RUBBING EASES PAIN HANDBOOK) 


7 

A KNOWLEDGE OF ifs CONTENTS causes the ELLIMAN R. E. P. BOOK to b. 

kept upon the table for ready reference in MASSAGE tre: atment, Affections arising from ares 

Coid; Rheumatism; Sprains; Common Ailments: First Aid in Accidents, and Hygiene ot t! 
Athlete, &c. (256 Pages, Illustrated). 


Four ways of obtaining the ELLIMAN R. E. P. Book :— 
1. Order at the Railway Bookstalls l- net. 
2. Order of your Chemist 1l/- net. 
. Order of Elliman, Sons & Co., 1/- 


3 ost free. 
4, Upon terms to be found upon a label affixed 
cartons containing 1/1, 2/9, 4/-. e to the outside of the back. of 


ELLIMAN’S "UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION. 


“Tt is an excellent example of concise and able writing, some 300 subjects being dealt with, and the 
book is full of diagrams, and recipes, and sound information and of a handy size.”"—-BTAGE (London). 


ELLIMAN’S UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION 


Rheumatism, Lumbago, 8 prains, Bruises, Fresh Cuts, Sore Throat from Cold, 


Cold at the Chest, Neuralgia oun Cold, Cramp, Stiff 
after Cycling, Football, Rowing. Golf, ete. Bid., Faces, 8 ag Voy of the Limbs 


ELLIMAN, , SONS & CO., SLOUGH, ENG. 


“| Cure COUGH, COLD, HOARSENESS, and INFLUENZA. 
Cure any IRRITATION or SORE NESS of the THROAT. 
Relieve the HACKING GOUGH in CONSUMPTION, 
Relieve BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, and CATARRH, 
Clear and give STRENGTH to the voice of SINGERS. 
Indispensable to PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 

Sold throughout the world at 1/14 per box. 


BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL 
TROOHES. 
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THE PROVINCES. 


Ata Sivum recently held at the Synagogue Chambers, 2b South Terrace, 
CORK. the members presented an address to Mr. Myer Savers, on his departure 
Dutbin In the absenct of othe President, Mir M Newman the 
reasurer, Mr. J. Levin, made-the presentation. Ile expressed. the regret of the 
ongregation-at the loss of one of its oldest members and dwelt on thi work 
“Mr Savers had done as a member and as.an official | | 
Mr Isane Goodman, of Manchester: formerty. President: of. the Lit 
DERBY. Shechita in that city, has sent a silver pointer to “Vn 
asa gift from himself and Ms. Groodman 
draughts tateh (eight a side! took place. on Saturday evening 
DUBLIN. between. the Jewish and Sociak.. Chat Pranghts Circle 
and the Dublin City Draughts After some tine the lt Pin a win 
for the visitors by avery narrow margin - Of SIX Phe follow played for tin 
Jewish Club: Messrs. Spiro, bine, - | Shreider. Po Baker Stein, 
Z. Bloom and B. Cohen-; and for the visitors Messrs. | ran Maton. Kane, 
7 M. Jamieson, A. Kelly, D.-MeRegor, Davis and Woet Phie 
plaved. 50; drawn, won, 10" lost, 1b. | 
Vr. Symon: Stiungo contributeel ao short story Phe- Lion. -of 
EDINBURGH. Judah’ and an article on Hidden Treasure the 
Messenger cof Shanghai of Trebruary Mth and loth spectively 
lecture was delivered on Sunday by Joseph Sachs. the 
@Lasaow. of the Young Phe Was ar WEST) 
nestion and its Solution!’ Mr. P. Sherman, Hon. President, was in the Chau 
The members of the: Jewish Girls) gave ua concert the 
HULL. Schoolroom, Linniwus Street, last week. at the Close: of the second session, 
‘The programme consisted of songs by Miss ‘Paylor and Miss rs. 
by Mrs. H. Farbstein, and pianoforte solos by Miss 1). harbstett Phe elub girls 
@outribiuted choruses, under, the leadership of the Rev, Cohen, and also performed 
Mramatic sketches. which were managed by Mrs... Grossehalk In the absence of 
the Prestdent. dae owiny to J beled and 
@istributed the prizes to the girls who had beem the attendants Phe 
roceeds of the concert were “handed over to the Board Of The 
assover relief funds, | 
Mrs. Wolfe and her daughters have presented) handsorie 
LEEDS. Stained window to the Creat Svnagogue, Street in 
of the late Mer. in Wolfe who was an active DOL 
with the congregation and the Chevra Mr. Viet Miss 
Lichtman visited the Talniud Torah: School on Srndayv, and presented: mearh 
hundred suits of clothes to the poor bows attending that school al dthe Leeds Hebrow 
School Mr. Lightmian’s gift is Lconjoimt debate between the Leeds Jewish 
Youths’ Literary and Debating Sociery and the Cirele was held 
subject Was “Should the Aen Pall be passed Messrs 
amd J. Cohen took the atiirmative, and Messrs. A. ¢ Wo the 
Brown presided. | 
of the Committee of the Society for 
LIVERPOOL. Sheltering ad Assisting Poor Strangers Of the Pewish Baath. 
Sundavo au iluminated address ane a fitted dressing case Were presentec f \ir 
Morris on tis retirement from the office of Secretary after eleven vears 
serviee. Lipson the Prestdent. the pores that the 
lastitutian was creathy indebted to Mr. Morris for ¢ rts to bring if te its presemt 
state of efhereney (on behalf of the Comunittee ane otticiads of the charit he 
Morris te aceept the address ane the dressimng-case Shight expresstomn of then 
lorris beespared for many vears as a life: the Co Which 
position te trad been tmanimousty elected. Mar. Bh id So Viet 
Presitdemts. ime! Ma bo Dower. also spoke of Mi Morriss work Morris 1 
reply, expressed his deep gratitude for the handsome wilt. [hess te ted) them 
With the whenat pleased Providence to call away be 
no less highiv vabned by tus son Bat there was more to be oratefad for than the 
handsome there were the beautifal somtingents in that ane 
there were the feelings of regard and brotherly love died always existed between 
albof them and hiniself, feelings, which be was proud to have animated 
trial took plaee last the 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. Lads Debating Societv. Master M. Samuels was judee 
SHEFFIELD \ suecessful COnCEerT, organised hy \MIrs a? | \Irs Viaurice 
Finestone, was held ino the Vestry Hall, West Bar. on the Toth inst 
The following gave: their services Miss Crossley Band, Miss \ aun Mr. ¢ 
Binney, Miss Haslam, Mr. Went Marples, Mr. Baum and Mr. bo Bo Pearsen 
Prizes and Certificates. 
ALEXANDER, aged seven vears, Of 81. Maida Vale. of M Mo onen 
has suecessfilly passed the School Examination of the Associated Boare of 


the and R.CUM., Elementary Division, 


ee pianoforte and theory 
Davis, aged eight elementary Division, Honours, 87 marks 

Miss Hannan Conenx, of 53. Windsor Road. Forest Gate, wained prize foo 
Musical Festival. 

HELPAST 


Ar the recent examination of the London College of Music, the following pupils of 
Miss Beatrice Calman, 152, Graham Road, Hackney, snecessfully passed in 
Nora Vignes, aged seven (Primary Division, marks: Connie 


@ sight singing, and second prize for solo sight pianoforte plaving, at the recent Stratford 


At-acompetition held in the Assembly's Hall, May Street, on Thursday. 


‘th inst., Tillie Levitt, second daughter of Mr. and Mrs. M. Levitt. CGlenravel Street, 


was. awarded a gold’ medal for elocution. — This is the second time Miss 
has distinguished herself in elocution, having previously carried off the silver medal. 


Luevitt 


OUCH LIVER 
ARTERS 


OR 


HEADACHE 
DIZZINESS 
BILIOUSNESS 
TORPID LIVER 
CONSTIPATION 
SALLOW SKIN 
THE COMPLEXION 


, THEY T 


4 SMALL 


PILL. Be sure they are Genuine 

DOSE. Carter's Little Liver Pilis, in blue and white wrapper 
PRICE. Look for signature— 
Al Send for Booklet Character 


hg by Handwriting." 
- British Depot : "46: Holborn Viaduct, London. 


-and attendance; 


BOARD AND RESIDENCE. 


COMFORTABLE Home in lady’s 
well-appointed house; good cooking 
private sitting-room if 
desired ; convenient for City and West End; 
moderate terms.—Miss Levy, 225, Elgin- 
avenue, Maida Vale, W. 


XOMFORTABLE HOME offered in 
lady’s well-appointed house; good 
cooking and attendance ; close to ’bus and 


rail ; terms moderate and inclusive. Apply, 
36, Brondesbury-road, Kilburn, 


ADY has a vacancy for one gentle-. 


man; no other boarders taken; five 
minutes from Marble Arch. Address, 2,049, 
Jewish Chronicle office, 2, Finsbury-square. 


ADY offers comfortable home in 
her refined private family ; Ist floor 
well-furnished bedroom ; late dinners; excel- 
lent table kept. Address, 2,042, Jewish 
Chronicle office, 2, Finsbury-square, E.C, 


\ RS. BENZIMRA, 260, Elgin- 
4 avenue, Maida Vale, W., will be 
pleased to receive one or two gentlemen, or 
& married couple into her house ; every home 
comfort; musical society ; terms moderate ; 
visitors can be accommodated for Passover. 


LET.—A _ well-furnished bed- 
room and sitting-room on ground 
floor, with attendance, suitable for lady or 
gentleman ; near synagogue and rail; strictly 
orthodox. Mrs. Van Staveren, 50, Denning- 
ton Park-road, West Hampstead. 
UPPER BEDFORD PLACE, 
W.C.—Board and residence in a well 
furnished house, electrio light, large reception 
rooms, bath (hot and oold), perfect sanita- 
tion, first-olass oooking and attendance, 
Special terms for permanent visitors. Meals 
during Passover provided for visitors.— 
The Misses Harris, late of Brighton. 
3; BALFOUR ROAD, Highbury 
e New-park, N.—Board and Residence 
inJfa comfortable home, with easy access to 
City and West End ; bath (hot and cold) ; 
terms moderate. 
3 Park.—A very comfortable home 
offered in lady’s well-appointed house; 
large garden ; few minutes from 
Tube, Synagogue, Kensington Gardens and 


Westbourne Urove; moderate inclusive 
terms. Visitors received for Passover. 


53 BELSIZE PARK GARDENS, 

N.W.—First-class boarding establish- 
ment; electrio light; all modern improve- 
ments; established 13 years.—The Misses 
Somers. Telephone (P.U.) 242 Hampstead. 


PETHERTON ROAD, CANON- 

BURY, N.—The Misses Barnett have 
vacancies for city gentlemen; English 
society; late dinners; bath, hot and oold. 
Accommodation for non-residents during 


Passover. | 
180 SUTHERLAND AVENUE, 

Maida Vale.—Lady desires to 
receive one or two gentlemen in her ele- 
gantly appointed home; electric light ; 
tennis lawns; every home comfort; few 
minutes from Tube and synagogue ; moderate 
terms. Tele., 1,376, Hampstead. 


AMDEN ROAD, N.W.— Two 
gentlemen would be received as the 

only paying guests in superior well-appointed 
strictly private house; very accessible to 
City and West End; references exchanged ; 


moderate terms by arrangement. Addrese, 
2,215, Jewish Chronicle office. 
| IGHBURY.—Superior English 


HOME for one or two gentlemen; 
piano; bath; late dinners; home comforts ; 
young society; convenient for Tube, City 
and West ; moderate terms, Acdress, 1,{43, 
Jewish Chronicle office. 


\ AIDA VALE.—Two young city 
BY gentlemen can be accommodated in 
English Jewish family; large double-bedded 
room; home comforts; late dinner; bath 
(hot and cold); two minutes from ’bus to 
all parts; inclusive terms, 45/-. Address, 
2,196, Jewish Chronicle office. 


ARRINGTON HOUSKH, 2, War- 
rington-crescent, Maida Vale, W. 
—Board and Residence with every home com- 
fort; terms moderate. Apply Proprietress. 


OURNEMOUTH.— Well-furnished 

Apartments near sea and gardens ; 

good board 35/-; or without board if 

required.—Mrs. Zucker, 26, Holdenhurst- 
road, Bournemouth. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


NURSE, mater- 
nity or general, experienced, speaking 
French and German, seeks private engage- 
ment. For terms apply by letter, Nurse 
Salmons, 69, Lambeth Palace-road, S.B. 


LADY (Certif. Obst. Soe. Lond.), 
is free to aceept engagements as 
Maternity NORSE; reference kindl 
allowed to Rev. I. Barnstein, 29, Liverpool- 
street, Dover. Address, Nurse Ruth, 12, 
(QJuentin-road, Lee, London, S.E. 


UILDHALL SCHOOL of MUSIC’ 
Between Blackfriars and Temple Stns. 
(District Railway). (Corporation of the 
City of London). Principal, Wm. H. CUM- 


MINGS, Mus.D. Dub., F.S.A. TERM 
COMMENCES MONDAY, May Ist. 


New Pupils can enter at any time. 
vidual Tuition by Eminent Teachers at 
moderate fees. 110 PRIZES, MEDALS, 
and SCHOLARSHIPS Giving free and assis- 
jed tuition competed for annually. Stage 
Training in Klocution, Gesture, Fencing, and 
Opera. Lady Superintendent in attendance. 
Prospectus free. Victoria Embankment,E.C. 


JARTNERSHIP in sound business ; 

London, provinces or abroad ; wanted 

by educated English basiness man, or would 

Start new business; mutual terms; capital 

availabie, £500, £2C0 more -in two months; 

references exchanged, Address, 2,340, 
Jewish Chronicle affice. 


H Kosher Butcher and 
. Poulterer, 43a, Goldhawk-road, 
Shepherd’s Bush, 34, Broad-street, Golden- 
square, and l6a, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy- 
equare, W. Always on hand bigh-class 
quality of meat and poultry. Hindquarters 
authorised by Dr. Adler. Telephone, 1,159, 
Western Post Office. 


OTICE OF REMOVAL. — Miss 
SARA ELLis (Costumiére), has re- 
moved to Bronté, 19, Kilburn-Priory, N.W. 
Latest Paris and Vienna fashions; coats and 
-skirts from 24 guineas; smart gowns from 
3 guineas ; ladies’ own materials made up; ' 
colonial orders promptly executed. Note 


address, 19, Kilburn-priory, N.W. 
] RESS CUTTING and MAKING. 
— Miss Kk. A. James (Honours Diploma, 
London Tailor and Cutter Academy, Teacher 
of Registered Classes under the City and 
Guild of London Institute) gives lessons in 
the above. Apply by letter to 87, Clarendon- 
road, Holland-park-avenue, W. 


Indi- 


YOU THEN D- ON-SEA.— Near to 
kK? Cliffs, Sea-front and Westcliff Station. 
For Sale at low price, a well-built and 
commodious Freehold Semi-detached Resi- 
dence, with extra large rooms, charming 
gardens and greenhouse about 4.-ft. long ; 
frontage, i6-ft. 6-ins. ; depth, 160-ft. ; room 
for stable. Particulars of Duncan and 
Kimpton, 40 and 42, (Jueen Victoria-street, 
E.C., and 132, Hamlet-court-road, Westcliff- 
on-Sea. 
READY FOR RIDING. 
Absolutely 
the best value 
in the world. 
The sweet- 
running 
MERLIN 


Hyde Free Wheel; ~ inverted lever rim 
brakes ; Lycetts saddle; guaranteed 2 years ; 
(really a ten guinea bicycle); Coventry tit 
and finish throughout; hundreds of testi- 
monials and press notices. 1() days’ approval; 
26 years’ reputation, Price from 85/-. Can 
be seen anywhere. Write for Catalogue. 
MERLIN CYCLE CO., 
JewisH CHRONICLE’’ Dept.,) COVENTRY, 


X.. LEVIN N, 
COOK & CONFECTIONER, 
55, Kentish Town Roan, N.W. 
Tables, Seats, Plate, Cutlery, China, Glass, 
&c., lent on hire. Estimates for large or 
small parties by Contract or otherwise, free, 
Cooks AND WAITERS Sent Oor, 


Telephone No, 240 Hampstead (P.O.). 


ESTABLISHED 
1666. 


PASTRYCOOK, 


Gaterer for Wedding Breakfasts, 
63 & 65, MIDDLESEX STREET, 


Luncheons Served Daily in 


Te.e PHONE No. 
396 CENTRAL. 


CONFECTIONER, 


Ball Suppers, &e. 


ALDGATE. 
Restaurant from 12 till 3. 


Bride Cakes, Ioes, Jellies, to order. Tables, Rout Seats, China, Glass, Outlery, &c., lent on hire, 


= 
| 
| | 
| | 
£5 5s. \\ NCEE) 
Clincher 
j 
| 
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tis Aprit 21, 1905. 
it THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
t | enquiry as to creed or nationality. Their sole question was in regard to suitability of 
} Manchester News. cuses, and whether they could be cured or relieved. The Hospital was for the poor 
‘Ea not for the wealthy, who cold atford to pay. Certain chronic cases, sad as they were 
| — could not be taken with any advantage to the Hospital, and he hoped subsertbers and . 
friends would bear that in mind. "Phree deaths had oceurred, but the patients wer 
Jews School. almost in erfremes when adniitted, lle hoped vear lo have a tabulated account 
The Jews’ School hield its il distribution. of prizes and @eneral meeting of | of medieal cases prepared in annual report 
subscribers at Derby Hall on Sanday Thanks were accorded to the niedical and’ nursing stall, the hon, collectors and 
ue Mr. SALIS SiMoN preside loand said that though he had been connected with thi cauvassers, and the Jewish and local press 103 
school for over tw five vears he had hevepr-« “pied the Chair with yreater revret The first annual report. vives interesting history of the for thi 
than On that oCcasion Mr. Edward Behrens, their: late esteemed President, Was DO ePstabhishment of the hospital It stites that the. sue of nearly "1.500 has hee: 
tia more, and never again would they listen to his voice or look upon his face The Loss raised by penny subscriptions. ‘Phe weekly contributors now, niunber 2,120) “The 1 Mi 
to the school was a very great onesand the management would feel it very. deeply. hospital has an adverse balance of £2,855. The accommodation has been. iicreased DE 
= Other institutions tn Manehester would » feel the loss very keenly. They eould only toy 15 beds and two costs. ane medical report States that in November, 
hope that his children would tind some consolation in the creat respeel esteemiin patients we and 4 discharged. and 24 were treated in December, The report! 
which their late father was by the Whole community. — In eonsequence of the urgently appeals for suport DU 
death of their date | resident, the. usual entertain nt given. by the children Was this The Jew as a Citizen. i 
year Wispensed with, and-to the same mournful event was likewise alttributed the Mite Hall he hoped 
absence of members of the Behrens family, from .whonr letters of apology had been Ata recent meeting at the Manchester: Fown: Halt. (anon 1 
received Hie had Ikewise to refer to anothel friend of the school who those who were present had come aninnaited a 10Ve..O] lev 
recently de] arted this dif the late. Mrs Straus Asa President and a love of In the Jewish people ther had a hation thal chureh, ane 
of the School she had taken -a warm interest in its welfare, and: they could not bit achurel: that was nation nglishmeb must sympathise With them it then great | 
express thei deep regret at her loss The Goverment Report was very satisfaetory, aspirations towards vationalits Phe Jews of Manchest r had proved remarkiabl (au 
but the Inspectors were dissatistied with the want of as some of the road citizens. Their death-rate was considerably lower than’ the Geath-rate 01 ED 
classrooms were overcrowded remedy this defect he earnestly appedated to the Christian residents (one Of the most rienced of medicab officers had told him | 
for picreasec tinuneral support this low ileath-rate existed thy Jews for then ix) 
The pri es Were then distributed by Mrs. Satis: Siwon. in the dbsence of the Ladys attention to modern sanitary rales. bit thes not CACESSIVETN 
President. Mis. Ley Yrnother praiseworthy feature in the chi Of Jews Wals Thien Were so Charu 
Phe Rey. DroSaLomMon moved acvot f thanks to Mrs. Simon He regretted the able and seta good example of open-handed charity vears pastas Reetor of on 
at absence of Mrs. Henri pies an may idshe would shortly. recove! The mame of Mrs of the poorest parish sin the he had. recerved from the Jewish ¢ Hi 
Simonwas a householdaword in every Jewish home im Manchester: but she was not lickets for bread, meat and ou to be distribiited among: poor Christians Was | 
only an able worker in the ewish eommunity, bat rendered valuable services. to very glad of that opportunity of pu hely acknowledging such Liberality bnglane 
q Various mstitutions ane societies that city Phev sadly missed that day the pre large mumbers of Jews had settled the: various: great centres of population. Dy 
4 4 senee of their date President wh se Kin of heart niade him revered dy re and all (‘hiristiuns’ lived as ought. the intellectnal and mtaek of the two races 
Thev Knew with what pleasure he had always attended the annual distribution, and that lead to the absorpttorm thr Jews of al great number of the principles, di 
4 diitled 1 attenebat whatever eustoms of the He attached the Greatest to this th 
Phe Rev ring seconded the motion close contact and friendly svinpathy one with aquethes di 
Mrs. Simon, returning thanks her interést-in the school was very old ver | Zionist Association. | 
Vears Some oof the who had gained prizes as infants bad long | 
heart, and she was always willing to do her utmost for the welfare of athe school Horowitz. “Ther Kees Mo AL. Cotren prestds 
The Rev Ses ovine a vote of thanks to the teaching staff mentioned the | Yablonskie took part in the disenssion. On Saturday, the first of a series of general 
Miss ] Headmistress of the Tufants’ School anid Mro Wi addressed the least Africa | hie } 
himself A s being emphatically opposed ensned. in hich Mar. Mas ~ 
; Ma proposing a cordial vote of thanks tothe Chairman Complaint as to a Burial. 
sald that owing to the valuable services rendered by Mr. simon. and the interest hie | With reference to the better under the above heading, frota Mr. Woolfe Rosenthal 
had alw Ca bra thi Wellare Of the sehool, the other members of the Board of | printed adn our issue. we have received the following | 
Managenient booked to as amexpert. de associ himself With previedis speakers | 6. Park Street. Cheetham Manchester, April [905 
In their vote of svVinpathy with the faruly of the late Mr. Betrens Ste. the followine inthe off this week's issue. 
| Vimeetingof the subscribers Was held | | undersigned, hereby beg te say that Pam solely responsible for the error Phave aad 
Mro Satis Siwon moved. and Mr seconded, a vate of Condolence with the | at the above funeral, not having earrmed out the dastractions of the President 
family of thi Lats Behrens and their sense Of the deep Toss sustarmed by the Sehool | Respectfnlly yours, Lovaas Jacons, Beadle, Manchester Burial Society of Polish Jews 
\ osvinpathy with the faruly of the Tate) Mas. Ralphs. Straus was also 
Phe Treasurers statement and report were adopted. on th Mr. 
Prank seconded by Mrs. ron | YoU will read Wii 
Phe following were elected: officers: President, MroSalis Simon: View President. | 
Prostees, Messrs. Mieholls. Salts Simon. © 


Behrens Committee. Professor M 
M 


DRAGE’S 
Schlesinger 


motion of Mr thanks were accorded the Rev. Valentine fo Cork Lino 
the chifdren gratuitous instraetion im Biblical the Revo Dr Salome 
The Jewish Hospital. brightens up corner 
Phe first annial meeting of the Jewish Hospital was held on Sanday 
Dr Dreyrys, who presided, said) that thev no doubr were satistied and 
deha@hted that the task of acquiring a Jewis Hospitalbin therrimidst, for whieh the i_¢ Wor ltascvaure far hey 
had all Worked zealtonusty, was at last an accomplished fact They trad 
with ten beds. but bad ircreased the number to eighteen Special th: mks were die to | ANADD iON TO Th HOME | 
the Honorary ¢ ors and Canvassers, who, in all sorts of weather, had wee ok by week BSS 
devoted. their a hare Of siibsertbers Phe weekl ly beqeath the boards ated. Willi: if. isthe bealtbiest. paost f 
year to ashiich as Some vears avo, when the scheme wis dise there was a 1) tool fy 
cleavave in the differed as to whether adewish Ward in the Inti 
mary shoule be the obpeet view, or whi 


ther a hospitalbof their own erected, 

Strony opposition to the latter scheme was toanifested. but he was To state | 
porting lle regretted re Was aodebt of-about 
he appealed to the for 
expenditure. §Phey were called to-pay as muchas £150 per annum for chief rent, 
but they had apphed to Lord Derby, the owner of the land. to reduce this large ground 
rent. He thanked ine dewish and the local Press for their reports and articles and for their 
with the scheme Among others deserving of were Conneillor 
Moser, for his aift of £100 to furnish two wards. ‘in addition 
donations B. WKostoris for his handsome donation af. onine: 
and ift of money tO one bed as long as he lived 
for allowing os. weekly off the: bread account: Messrs. Mvrans for supplving all fish 
required the Shechita: Board for donation of £10 and annual subscription of £25 
and the Jewish Board of Guardians for subscribing three guineas annually. He hi ot 
pleasure in moving that the first report and balance-sheet be adopted. | 

The Rev. VALENTINE seconded the motion and congratilated all: whose efforts 
were responsible f for the erection of the Hospital. lle was very pleased to hear that 
the Opposition had died out. (opposition was however. a wholesome thing. 
and criticism: would tend to benefit the institution by calling attention to anatters that 
might require remedvmg The success of the movement on which thev all congratu- 
lated themselves was no doubt due to a great extent to their lea er, Dr 
energies and qualifications had. brought 
They were likewise leep ly inde bted to the noble and 
ing In d.ondon, such institutions as the Jews’ Hospital-and rphan Asylum, 
and the Je wish Home, owed their success large ly to the efforts of the working classes: 
BS ies) and this was also the case with regard to the Jewish Hospital Tt 


rratl You canopen a credit account with us, no security required or objectionable 


inquiries made, or pay cash, and secure a discount of 2s. in the £. 
Whitechapel Road. 


DAVID DRAGE & SONS,?°": London, E. 


The ELLIMAN R. E. P. BOOK. 


(RUBBING EASES PAIN HANDBOOK) 


A KNOWLEDGE OF ITS CONTENTS ¢auses the ELLIMAN R. E. P. BOOK to be 


kept upon the table for ready reference in M@ASSAGE treatment, Affections arising from taking 
Cold ; Rheumatism ; Spraius ; Common Ailments; First Aid in Accidents, 


Athlete, &c. (256 Pages, illustrated). 
Four ways of obtaining the ELLIMAN R. E. P. Book s— 


1. Order at the Railway Bookstalls 1 - net. 
42. Order of 


and Were stip 
to the con- 
Increased support to meet the heavy’ 


previous 
ane his Kind 
hase rib loom 


Drevfus, whose 
satisfactory results 
prs Lise efforts of the work- 


about such 


and Hygiene ot the 


managed on hurely lines, and there must be no class distine tron Som f OS rec. 
il 4. Upon terms to be found upon a label affixed to the outside of the back of 
ae the subscribers of half-a-quinea a year were hurt at being prohibited from voting, and cartons containing 11}, 29 

rhaj 10s. bd. was all they an ie thought such restriction should be 

removed 


He regretted to spe ak of the land round the Hlospits ul. At the recent 
visit of Sir Francis Montefiore, that gentleman had called his attention to its unsightly 


appearance, For hygienic, as wellas other reasons, he hoped something would be done 


ELLIMAN’S UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION. 


“Tt is an excellent example of concise and able writing 


to remedy the: matter. With the interior of the Hospital Sir Francis was highly 
pleased and fully appreciated the excellent work performed by each one in their 
different departments. 

Dr. Dreyrus interposed and said th: it he thought such remarks were disparaging 
to the interests of the Hospital, and should not - have been made 
of Bataan. Mr. Valentine had commenced by praising but ended by cursing, The 
work of attending to the ground around the Hospital was already in progress, and as 


to the dampness of the building it was not like an old place—they all knew what new 
buildings were at first. 


The motion was adopted. 


Dy. HARING, in introducing his medical report, said that in the first month they 
had admitted fifteen patients. The Hospital itself was dry, and was thoroughly well 
drained. The land around required a certain amount of surface drainage. but the 
Hospital was perfectly dry, perfectly wholesome, and quite suitable for invalids. and 
he much regretted the matter had been mentioned. In admitting patients they made no 


It was another case 


g, some 300 subjects being dealt with, and the 
book is full of diagrams, and recipes, and sound information and of a handy size.""--STaGce (London) 


ELLIMAN’S UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION 
Rheumatism, Lumbago, 8 prains, Bruises, Fresh Cuts, Sore Throat from Cold, 
Cold atthe Chest, Neuralgia on Cold, Cramp, 8tiff 
after Cycling, Football, Rowing, Golf, ‘ete. sees, Limbs. 


1/li, 2/9, 4/-. 
ELLIMAN, § SONS & CO., SLOUGH, ENG. 


Cure COUGH, COLD, HOARSENESS. and INFLUENZA. 
Cure any IRRITATION or SORENESS of the THROAT, 
Relieve the HACKING GOUGH in CONSUMPTION, 
Relieve BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, and CATARRH, 
Clear and give STRE NGTH to the voice of 8 SINGERS, 
Indispensable to PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 

Sold throtghout the world at 1/14 per box. 


BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL 
TROOHBES. 
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THE PROVINCES. 


Ata Sivim reeently held at the Synagogue Chambers, South Terrace, 
CORK. an address to Mr. Myer Savers, on his departure 
for Dublin In the ibsence of the President Mr, Newrnan, the 
freasurer, Mr. Levin, ruade. the. presentation. He expressed the regret of the 
Congregation at the loss of one of its oldest'members, and dwelt: on the lowork 
Savers ad done as a member aud as an oficial | 
5 | Mr Isaac Goodman, of Manchester ‘formerly President. of the Board of 
DERBY. Shechita in that city has sent a silver pointer to the Derby Svnavgogu 
DUBLIN. Literary and Social -Cloab Cirele 
the Dublin City Draughts Club. After some tine play the mateh resulted in a wih 
< for the visitors by avery narrow margin of six. points Phe following played for the 
Jewish: Club ¢:Mesars. Spiro, L. Fine,. Isaacson, Shreider, Baker, Stein, 
Bloom and B. Cohen; and for the. visitors Messrs. P. Horan, Mahon, Kane 
M. Jamieson, Kelly, 1). MceRegor, Davis and Boo Wool Phe result wits 
Ciaumes plaved, drawn, won, 10; fost, 16. | | | | 
EDINBURGH. Judah.” and an article on Treasure in ti) 
lecture was delivered on Spnday, by Mr. Joseph Sachs under the 
@LASGaow. 


of the Phe subiect was Phe 
and tts Solution.” Mr P. Sherman, Hion. President, was-in the Chai 


The members’ of the Jewish Girls) Chib. gave a concert it 
HULL. Sc choolroom. Linnaeus sfreet, hast Week. at the Lose t hie 
The programme eonsisted of songs by Miss Paylor and Miss Rosenberg ripanied 
by Mrs. H. Farbstein, and pianoforte solos-by Miss DP. karbstein. The girls 
contributed choruses. (nder the leadership of the Rev. HH. Cohen, and also performed 
dranratie sketehes. which were nianaged by Mrs. the 


Jewish 


thie 


absence of 


the President. Mrs. B.S. Jacobs; owing ‘to indisposition, Miro daeobs presided and 
distributed the prizes to the girls who had been the most regular attendants. “The 


proceeds of the concert were: handed: over to. the Board of 
Passover relief firnds | 

Mrs. Hyman. Wolfe and: her daughters have presented: 
LEEDS. stained-¢lass windew to the Great Synagogie, Street. in 
of thedate Mr. Hyman Wolfe. who was am COMMATNAL ro both ta comnect 


with the and the Wwe Vietor and Mass 
visited the Torah School on Sunday, ane nted one 


ess i 
hundred suits of clothes to the poor attending that sehool and the Leeds Hebrow 


School Mr. Lightman’s eift is annual A conjoint debate between the Leeds Pewish 

Literary and Debating Somery and the Circle wis bast 
4 

Sida Phe subject was the Alen Dill be passed Messrs, 


i 

Myers and Cohen took the affirmative, and Messrs. Wo the 

neeative. The debate emded in an overwhelming for the mewative 
Brown presided, 


LIVERPOOL. 


rmeeting of the Cormenittee of thy “oelety fet Pe 
Sheltering and Assisting Poor Strangers of the 


{ 


Wish Faith 


in address and fitted Were te \ir 
Morris on tis retirement from the offiee of Flom. Secretary after eleven vears 
erVvice Lipson the President, ua amaking the preset sal that the 
bastitution was greatly indebted to Mir Morris for his efforts to bring it to dts present 
state of behalf Of the Comiatttee armed officials of the charity he asked 
Morris ta aeeept the address aire the dressipe-case as a expresspom of they 
oof miaanittvent  serviees expressed thee that Mr 
Vorris world be spared formany vears as a the te: whied 
osition be had been elected. Mr Black and Mrs. 
expressed hiscdeep wratitudte for the dt was needless to tell them 
be highty orized ane treasured as ae lasting memento of his connection 
the institution Lod whenmat pleas«d Providence to call away it be 
Oo less highiv valued By his son Bat there was to dee erateful for than the 


mindsome @ift there were the beautifad sontimemts cot 
there were the: feelings of reward and brotherly dove which always existert 


Peet 
bof them and himself, feelings, which he was proud to have 


LE Ymock trial took place the 

WEWOASTLE-OR-TYNE. laads Debating Society. Master M. Samuels was judge. 

SHEFFIELD A successful concert. organised by Mrs. Mo and Mrs. Manrce 


lFinestone, was held the Vestry Elall, West Barlon the inst 
The following gave: their services Miss Crosslev Band, Miss Vo Batu. Mr. ¢ 
Binney, Miss M. Hlashun, Mr, Went Marples, Mr. Baumioand Mr 


Pearsen 
Prizes and Certificates. 
ALEXANDER, aged seven vears, Of 81. Maida Vale, pupil of Miss Mo Cohen 


PRAM. has successfully passed the School Examination of the A 
the ROAM and Elementary Division. 

Ar the recent-examination of the London College of Music, the following pupils of 
Miss Beatrice Calman, 152) Graham Road, Hackney, siecessfully passed in 
pianoforte and theory: Nora Vignes, aged seven (Primary Division. Sl marks): Connie 
Davis, aged eight blementarv Division, Honours, 87 marks 

\Vliss HANNAH (COHEN, of Windsor Road. Forest (rate. first. 
sight singing, and second prize fi 
Musical Festival. 

BELFAST. -Atha competition held in the Assembly's Tall, May Street. on Thursday. 
bth imst.. Tillie Levitt, second daughter of -Mroand Mrs. M. Levitt, 9, Glenravel Street, 
was awarded a gold medal for elocution. This is the second time Miss Levitt 
has distinguished herself in elocution, having previously carried off the silver medal. 


OUCH LIVER 
ARTERS 


‘ 
Ss of 


prize for solo 
solo sight pianoforte plaving, at the recent Stratford 


HEADACHE 
DIZZINESS 
BILIOUSNESS 
| TORPID LIVER 
CONSTIPATION. 
SALLOW SKIN 
THE COMPLEXION 
| SMALL DOSE. in moe and white wrapper 
PRICE. Look for signature— 


AR Chemists, uth. Send for Booklet “Character 
Reading by Handwriting.” 
British Depot: '46:Holborn Viaduct, London. 


BOARD AND RESIDENCE. 
COMFORTABLE Home in lady’s 
well-appointed house; good cooking 
and attendance; private sitting-room if 
desired ; convenient for City and West End; 
moderate terms.—Miss Levy, 225, Elgin- 

avenue, Maida Vale, W. 

OMFORTABLE HOME offered in 
lady’s well-appointed house; good 
cooking and attendance ; close to and 


rail ; terms moderate and inclusive, Apply, 
36, Brondesbury-road, Kilburn. 


Rage has a vacancy for one gentle- 
4 man; no other boarders taken; five 
minutes from Marble Arch. Address, 2,049, 
Jewish Chronicle office, 2, Finsbury-square. 


ADY offers comfortable home in 
her refined private family; Ist floor 
wall-furnished bedroom ; late dinners; excel- 
lent table kept. Address, 2,042, Jewish 
Chronicle office, 2, Finsbury-square, E.C. 


\ RS. BENZIMRA, 260, Elgin- 
svi avenue, Maida Vale, W., will be 
pleased to receive one or two gentlemen, or 
& married couple into her house ; every home 
comfort; musical society ; terms moderate ; 
visitors can be accommodated for Passover. 


XO LET.—A_ well-furnished bed- 
room and sitting-room on ground 
floor, with attendance, suitable for lady or 


gentleman ; near synagogue and rail; strictly 


orthodox. Mrs. Van Staveren, 50, Denning- 
ton Park-road, West Hampstead. 


3 UPPER BEDFORD PLACE, 
ad  W.C.—Board and residence in a well 
furnished house, electrio light, large reception 
rooms, bath (hot and oold), perfect sanita- 
tion, first-class oooking and attendanoe, 
Special terms for permanent visitors, Meals 
during Passover provided for visitors.— 
The Misses Harris, late of Brighton. 


e New-park, N.—Board and Residence 
inJa comfortable home, with easy access to 
City and West End ; bath (hot and cold) ; 
terms moderate, 


3 LEINSTER SQUARE, Hyde 
Park.—A very comfortable home 
offered in lady’s well-appointed house; 
large garden ; few minutes from 
Tube, Synagogue, Kensington Gardens and 
Westbourne Grove; moderate inclusive 
terms. Visitors received for Passover. 


53 BELSIZE PARK GARDENS, 
N.W.—First-class boarding establish- 
ment; electric light; all modern improve- 
ments; established 13 years.—The Misses 
Somers. Telephone(P.U.) 242 Hampstead. 


*) PETHERTON ROAD, CANON- 

BURY, N.—The Misses Barnett have 
vacancies for city gentlemen; LKnglish 
society; late dinners; bath, hot and oold. 
Accommodation for non-residents during 
Passover. 


18 SUTHERLAND AVENUE, 

Maida Vale.—Lady desires to 
receive one or two gentlemen in her ele- 
gantly appointed home; electric light ; 
tennis lawns; every home comfort; few 
minutes from Tube and synagogue ; moderate 
terms. Tele., 1,376, Hampstead. 


ROAD, N.W.— Two 
gentlemen would be received as the 
only paying guests in superior well-appointed 
strictly private house; very accessible to 
City and West End; references exchanged ; 
moderate terms by arrangement, Addrese, 
2,215, Jewish Chronicle office. 
IGHBURY.—Superior English 
HOME for one or two gentlemen; 
piano ; bath; late dinners; home comforts ; 
young society; convenient for Tube, City 


and West ; moderate terms. Address, 1,943, 
Jewish Chronicle office. 


\ AIDA VALE.—Two young city 
P% gentlemen can be accommodated in 
English Jewish family; large double-bedded 
room; home comforts; late dinner; bath 
(hot and cold); two minutes from ’bus to 
all parts; inclusive terms, 45/-. Address, 
2,196, Jewish Chronicle office. 


ARRINGTON HOUSKH, 2, War- 
rington-crescent, Maida Vale, W. 
—Board and Residence with every home com- 
fort; terms moderate. Apply Proprietress. 


OURNEMOUTH.— Well-furnished 

Apartments near sea and gardens ; 

good board 35/-; or without board if 

required.—Mrs. Zucker, 26, Holdenhurst- 
road, Bournemouth. 


2 ‘) BALFOUR ROAD, Highbury: 


~ 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


ERTIFICATED NURSE, mater- 
nity or — experienced, speaking 
French and German, seeks private engage- 
ment. For terms apply by letter, Nurse 
Salmons, 69, Lambeth Palace-road, S.K. 


LADY (Certif. Obst. Soc. Lond.), 
ig free to aceept engagements as 
Maternity NORS E; reference kindl 
allowed to Rev, I. Barnstein, 29, Liverpool- 
street, Dover. Address, Nurse Ruth, 12, 
Quentin-road, Lee, London, S.E. 


M UILDHALL SCHOOL of MUSIC’ 
Between Blackfriars and Temple Stns. 
(District Railway). (Corporation of the 
City of London). Principal, Wm. H. CUM- 
MINGS, Mus.D., Dub., F.S.A. TERM 
COMMENCES MONDAY,. May ist. 
New Pupils can enter at any time. Indi- 
vidual Tuition by. Eminent Teachers at 
moderate fees. 110 PRIZES, MEDALS, 
and SCHOLARSHIPS Giving free and assis- 
jed tuition competed for annually. Stage 
Training in Elocution, Gesture, Fencing, and 
Opera. Lady Superintendent in attendance. 
Prospectus free. Victoria Embankment,E.C. 


JARTNERSHIP in sound business ; 

London, provinces or abroad; wanted 

by educated English basiness man, or would 

Start new business; mutual terms; capital 

available, £500, £200 more in two months; 

references exchanged, Address, 2,340, 
Jewish Chronicle office. 


H FISHER, Kosher Butcher and 
Poulterer, 43a, Goldhawk-road, 
Shepherd’s Bush, 34, Broad-street, Golden- 
square, and l6a, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy- 
equare, W. Always on. hand high-class 
quality of meat and poultry. Hindquarters 
authorised by Dr. Adler. Telephone, 1,199, 
Western Post Office. 


TOTICE OF REMOVAL. — Miss 
SARA (Costumiére), has re- 
moved to Bronté, 19, Kilburn-Priory, N.W. 
Latest Paris and Vienna fashions; coats and 
skirts from 24 guineas; smart gowns from 
3 guineas ; ladies’ own materials made up; 
colonial orders promptly executed. Note 
address, 19, Kilburn-priory, N.W. 


] RESS COTTING and MAKING, 


— Miss KE. A. James (Honours Diploma, 
London Tailor and Cutter Academy, Teacher 
of Registered Classes under the City and 
Guild of London Institute) gives lessons in 
the above. Apply by letter to 87, Clarendon- 
road, Holland-park-avenue, W. 


YOUTHEN D-ON-SEA.—Near to 
7 Cliffs, Sea-front and Westcliff Station. 

For Sale at low price, a well-built and 
commodious Freehold Semi-detached Resi- 
dence, with extra large rooms, charming 
gardens and greenhouse about 42-ft. long ; 
frontage, i6-ft. 6-ins. ; depth, 160-ft. ; room 
for stable. Particulars of Duncan and 
Kimpton, 40 and 42, (Jueen Victoria-street, 
E.C., and 132, Hamlet-court-road, Westcliff- 
on-Sea. 


READY FOR RIDING. 
Absolutely 
the best value 
in the world. 
The sweet- 
running , 
MERLIN 
£5 5s. 
Clincher 
Tyres. 
Hyde Free Wheel; ~ inverted lever rim 
brakes ; Lycetts saddle; guaranteed 2 years ; 
(really a ten guinea bicycle); Coventry fit 
and finish throughout; hundreds of testi- 
mopials and press notices, |() days’ approval; 
26 years’ reputation, Price from 85/-. Can 
be seen anywhere. Write for Catalogue. 
MERLIN CYCLE | 
JEWISH CHRONICLE” Dept.,) COVENTRY, 


mL. LEVIEN, 
COOK & CONFECTIONER, 
55, KENTISH TOWN Roapb, N.W. 
Tables, Seats, Plate, Cutlery, China, Glass, 
&c., lent on hire. Estimates for large or 
small parties by Contract or otherwise, free, 
Cooks AND WAITERS Sent Ovr. 


Telephone No, 240 Hampstead (P.O.), 


ESTABLISHED 
18665. 


PASTRYCOOK, 


( 


Te.erHone No. 
396 CENTRAL. 


CONFECTIONER, 


ao. 
Gaterer for Wedding Breakfasts, Ball Suppers, 
63 & 65, MIDDLESEX STREET, ALDGATE. 


Luncheons Served Daily in 


Restaurant from 12 till 3. 


Bride Cakes, Toes, Jellies, to order. Tables, Rout Seats, China, Glass, Cutlery, &c., lent on hire. 
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Manchester News. 


> 
Jews’ School. 
The Jews’ School held its annual distribution of prizes and general meeting of 


subseribers at Derby 


Mr 


SALIS Simon presided, 


and said that though he had been connected with the’ 
‘school for over twenty-five vears he had never. occupied the Chair with @reiter regret 
than on that. occasion Mr. Hkdward Behrens, their: late esteemed President, was no 
nore, and never again would they listen to his voice or look upon his face Phe loss 


the management world feel it. verv: deeply 
tlso feel the loss very Keenly. They could only 
mild find some: consolation in the great respect and 
which their late father: was held by the whole community... Ince the 
death of their late the usrul-entertainment given by the children was this 
year dispensed with, to. the same mournful event was likewise: attributed the 
absence of members of the Behrens family, from whom. letters of apology had been 
received hkewise (to refer to another friend of thie sehool Who had 
recently departed this life the hate’ Mirs. Ralph oS. Straus. As apast Lady President 
of the School she had taken a warm interest in its welfare, and. they could byt 
eX press thet ‘r The Croverment Report Wis Very satisfactory, 
but the [aspect Issatisfied with the want-of) accommodation. as 
classrooms were overerowded. "To remedy this defect he earnestly 
community for ticrease lal suppert 

The prizes were buted bw Mrs 
President 


to the school was a ve ry great. one imal 
Other institutions in Manchostes woute 
hope that his childre: esteem 


cy] 
Presi 


not 


some of the 
appeated tev thre 
dist) 


SSALIS 


TEL thie abselice 


of the Lady 


Phe Reve Dr. SAROMON Mmoved-a f thanks to Mrs. 
absence of Mi and hoped she 


Simon Was in 


re@retted the 


ost ver The name of Mrs 


rth res 


Jewish home in’ Manchester: but-she was not 
an able workel the Jewish community. but rendered: vabrrble services. to 
Various and societies un that city sadivomussed that day the pre 
sence of their tate President, whose Kindnessof heart niade him revered by one and all, 
They knew with what pleasure he diad always attended] 


heannual distribution and that 


Phe Revo VALENTINE seCouded the motion 

Mrs. inereturning thanks, said tier interest fn the school was very old over 
twenty-eight Vears. of the girls Whi had gwaimed. prizes us infants bad long 
Decome teachers She was pleased to sav that things went very smooths Yuvtihing 
for threes Of education and dnereased Knowledge hired thie tirst place 
heart. and she was Ss Willing to do her utmost for the welfare of the 

The al feof thankst the teaching stath the 
binges of the es Head ~! the 
\biss the Pleadmistress the Tnfants Sediool: and M \ 

FRANK th, thin then, for the kind 
1 rapal her, Whio Pewrett 

Mr. Gi. CALAN proposing a cordial vote of thanks tothe 
said thatowingw to the ss renal Mr the amterest bre 
had alwavs tat the welfare of the school the oth memebers of the Boa 1] 
Managen to as anexpert associated timself with speaners 
In their vote of svinpathy with the famulv of the late Mr. Betrens 

Phe HL in seconded the vote. te which Mr briethy rented 

Aomeeting of the subscribers: was held 

Miro satis Sh moved, and Mr. Batter seconded. a vote of condolence with the 
family of the late Mr Behrens. and their sense of the deep loss sustarmed be the Sehool 

vete of sympathy with the famibyoof the date Mas. Ralph os. Straus was als 

passed 

Pire 7] bal a report were th) f 

Phe following were elected officers: President. Salis “im Vier President 
He Behrens: Preasit Mero Secretary, Mr. Bari 
Trostees, Messrs.cko Micholls. Simon. ¢ and 


Mandlebere and 


the miotion of Mr Parris, thanks were accorded t] Rev. Val Ine fo 
for ex isst's 

The Jewish 

"Phe first annual meeting of the Was held on Suna 

Dor. Pre esided. that were cdl folly satistred ane 
delighted that the taSk of acquiring a Jewis Hospital In thetr midst, for which they 
had all worked so zeal Wascat fast anmaccomplished fact: Phey had cotuteneed 
With ten beds. Increased the number to ervghteen Special thanks were dire to 
the iad Canvassers. who sorts of weather, had week by weel 
aeyoted. upon cl of Subseribers The we eK ly 
Vvear to as Some veurs azo, when the Wiis Chere Wits a 
cleavage in the communty. Opinions differed as te ether a Jewish Ward the 
mary. should be the objeet in view lov whether a ti bof ther owns me oerected, 
strong milion te the lattes Waits Tha! ‘ifeste tor Staite 


rityoof the opponents had be 
the ¢ 


that row a ure 
porting the movement 
tractors, ana he ay pealed 


en converted t 
thre 
\ 


their 
Was a debt of 


yvieWs and were sup 
about LP OW to the eon 

for increased support to meet the heavs 
expenditure. Plies ero'ealled up mtopavas muchas £150 per annum for chief rent, 
thi Vo ito Derby, the ownerof the Land to redduee this laroe vround 
rebut ikedi the Jewish and the ealp ress fi rthel and articles and for thei 
Svinpathy with the scheme others ving of were Councillor J 
Moser. J.P. for bis gift of £100 to furnish two. w; addition to two previous 
donations. Mr. Kostoris for his handsome dona OOO onineas, and his kind 


rreports 
deser thanks 
irds. in 


iif 


Promise aud of money to maintain one bed as long as he lived: Mr Rosenbloom 
for allowing On. weekly otf the — account > Messrs. Mvrans for supplving all tish 
required: the Shechita Board for donation of 


and aunnual ription of £23 


cuineas annually. He had 
be adopted. 

neratilated all whose efforts 
| was very pleased to hear that 
opposition was, however, a wholesome thing. 
and criticism awould tend to benefit the a by calling attention to matters that 
might require remedving. “Phe success of the movement‘om which they all congratu- 
lated theniselves was no doubt due to a great extent to their leader, Dr: Drevfus. whose 
energies and: many qualifications had brought. about such satisfae results. 
They were hikewise deeply indebted to the noble and praiseworthy efforts of the work 
ing men. In-l.ondon, such institutions as the Jews’ Hospital and rphan 
and the Jewish Home, owed their snecess largely to the efforts of the working Classes. 
and this Was also the case with regard to the Jewish Hospital. - It must therefore be 
managed On purely democratic lines, and there must be no class distinction Some. of 
the subscribers of half-a-guinea a year were hurt at-being prohibited from voting. and 
perhaps. 10s, bd, was all they could afford, and he thought such restriction shiould be 
removed He regretted to speak of the land round .the Hospital. —At the recent 
visit of Sir Francis Montefiore, that gentleman had called his attention to its unsightly 
appearance. For hygie nic, as wellas other reasons, he hoped something would be done 
to remedy the mrattet With the interior of the Hospital Sir Francis was highly 
pleased and fully appreciated the excellent werk performed by each one in their 
different departinents. 

Dr. Dreyrus interposed and said that he thought such remarks were disparaging 
to the interests of the Hospital,.and should not - have heen made- Tt Was another case 
of Balaam. Mr, Valentine had conimenced by praising but ended by cursing. The 
work of attending to the ground around the Hospital was already in progress, and 
to the dampness of the building it was not like an old place 
buildings were at first. 

‘The motion was adopted. 


Dr. HaARING,.in introducing his medic al report, said that in the first month they 
had admitted fifteen patients. The Hospital itself was dry, and was thoroughly well 
drained The land around required a certain atnount of surface drainage, but the 
Hosp it: ‘ was perfectly dry, perfectly wholesome, and quite suitable for invalids. and 
he much regretted the matter had been mentioned. In admitting patients they made no 


and the Jewish Board of Gauardians for subsertbing three 
pleasure in moving that the first report and balance-sheet 

The Rev. J. HL VALENTINE Seconded the motion and e¢ 
were responsible for the erection of the Hospital. — He 
the opposition had gradually died out, 


Asylum, 


they all knew what new 


enquiry as to creed or nationality. Their sole question was in regard to suitability of 
cases, and whether they could -be cured or relieved The Hospital was: for the poor 
not for the wealthy, who could afford to pay. Certain chronic cases, sacl as they were 
could not be taken with any advantage to the Hospital, and he hoped subscribers and 
friends wenld bear thit in mind. ‘Three deaths had-oeceurred, but the patients wer 
almost mertremi when admitted He hoped next vear to have a tabulated 
Of nredical cases prepared in anital report 

Thanks were aceorded to the medical and mursina stan 
‘assers, and the Jewish and local press 

The first annual report interesting history of 
establishment of the: that the 
raised 


othe tron, collectors and 


vives. an 
hospital 


the moverent 
arly. 


for thy 


states stp of. has -hee) 


penny. subscriptions. The weekly contributors now nunmiber 2.120. Th 
hospital has an adverse balanee of £2,855. The accommodation has been imereased 
to. lo beds and two cots The medical report states. that im November, 1004, [5 


patients were admitted and £ discharged: and 


were treated in Deeember. 
urgently appeals for support 


The report 
The Jew as a Citizen. 

the Mar Town: Halle Canon. licks 

those who were present hac come anmimated by two principles al 


and a love of liberty. Inthe Jewish people they nati 
achureh that @ nation 


Ata recent meeting at saick he (| 


love of nationalits 
mithat was a-chureh. ane 


must sympathise with: them in thelr great 


aspirations towards natiowalits The dews of Manchester: had proved remarkabl 
Citizens Their death-rate. was eonsiderab lower than the death-rate © 
Christian residents. One of the mostexperienced of medical officers fad told him tha 


} 


Not the 


sanitary rules. but 


this low. ceteath-rat 
attention to mrodéeéry 


ther 
drink eXxeessivels 


\nother praiseworthy feature: iu the character of Jews was that they were so charit 
able and seta good example of open-handed charits Forvears Rector of oi 
Of the poorest parishes in the distriet, be had) received from. the dewish comnitnity 
tickets for bread. meatand coals to be distributed: poor Christians 


very clad of that opportunity. of 


acknow 
large mumbers of brad settle 


“great centres of population. 
Christians: lived as they oueht, the intellectual and nroral contact of the two races 
must lead toe the abs off @reat minuber of the Iples ana 
eustoms of the Christians attached the’ wreatest to this cuter 
contaet and friendiy sviupathy one with another 


Zionist Association. 


Satierd 


a paper entitled What, weeowe to bind be 
prepared by Mr. Lustearten, whe was to be presente was read bey 
The Reve Cohen prestded. and Messrs. “Parshish, Berger and 
Vablonskie part thre isk Mon Saturday, the first of a series off veneral 
meetings: arranged to discuss the general posittom off Zionism isn held. ¢ 
Weitzimann addressed the meeting on the bast African to bie « 


himself as opposed discussion aim whieh Mr Mass 


being emphatie 


Whe presided. the Rew) MoM. 


loehermann, Bloch and Coben participated 
Complaint as to a Burial. 
With reference tothe letter under the above heading, from: Mero Woolfe Roseuthed 
printed dour bast issae, we have ed the following commune: 


Park Street. Cheethati Manchester, bith. [905 
Wanddvoinsert the followine inthe of this week's issuer 
of Woolfe Rosenthal 26. Bronswick Street. tham. as to burial thr 
lersianed. hereby bee to sav that Pam soled responsible for the error TP have 
at the above: funeral, mot having carmed out the instructions. of 


the 
Burtal Socrety of 


President 


Respectfilly vours, Beadle, Manchester Polish Ws 


DRAGE’S 


| Cork Lino 


| acure for Hor dis 
THEHOME 
beneath the bonrds. ane withal. is the healthiest. fies 
Write once for our new seasous Pattern 


You can open acredit account with us, no security required or objectionable 
inquiries made, or pay cash, and secure a discount of 2s. in the &. 


: DAVID DRAGE & SONS,?°" 


av? 


4 
Whitechapel Road. 


The ELLIMAN R. E. P. BOOK. 


(RUBBING EASES PAIN HANDBOOK) 


a 


A KNOWLEDGE OF ITS CONTENTS cases the ELLIMAN R. E. P. BOOK to be 
kept upon the table for ready reference in MASSAGE treatment, Affections arising from taking 
Cold; Rheumatism; Sprains ; Common. Ailments: First Aid in Accidents, 
Athlete, &c. (256 Pages, lilustrated), 


Four ways of obtaining the ELLIMAN R. E. P. Book :— 
1. Order at the Railway Bookstalls 1 - net. 
2. Order of your Chemist l/- net 
. Order of Elliman, Sons & Co., l/- post free. 
Upon terms to be found upon a label affixed to the outside of the HiSE of 
cartons containing 1'1}, 


ELLIMAN’S UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION. 


“Tt is an excellent example of concise and able writing, some 300 subjects being dealt with, and the 
book is full of diagrams, and recipes, and sound information and of a handy size."’"~-8TAGE (London). 


ELLIMAN’S UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION 
8) rains, Bruises, Fresh Cuts, Sore Throat from Cold, 


Cra 
after Cycling, Football, Rowing, Golf, ‘ete. id, of the Limbs 


ELLIMAN, , SONS & Co., SLOUGH, ENG. 


and Hygiene ot the 


Cure COUGH, COLD, HOARSENESS., and INFLUENZA. 
Cure any IRRITATION or SORENESS of the THROAT, 
Relieve the HACKING GOUGH in CONSUMPTION, 
Relieve BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, and CATARRH, 
Clear and give STRE NGTH to the voice of S SINGERS. 
Indispensable to PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 

Sold throughout the world at 1/14 per box. 


BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL 
TROOHES. 


London, E. 
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THE PROVINCES. 


\tea Sivum recently held at the Synagogue hambers, 2h. South Terrace, 
coRK. the members presented an address. to Myer savers; on his departure 
for. In the absence of theo. President, Mfr M New ran fhe 
Preasurer, Mr. Jo Levine made the presentation, lle expressed the regret the 
(‘ongregation at the loss of one of its oldest members, dwelt the l work 
Savers had done as a member and as an officral 

Mr Isave Goodman, of Manchester ‘formerly President of the B dat 
DERBY. Sheehita in that city), has sent a silver pointer to the “Derby Svnawogie 


as a gift from himself and Mrs. | ood man. 


draughts match (eight a side) took place on Saturday evening 
OUBLIN. hetween the dewish and Social  ¢ rele 
and the Dublin City Draughts Chib \fter some tine plav the mrvateh resulted ina win 
for the visitors bya very narrow margin of six points Phe following played for th 
Jewish Club Messrs. Spiro, L.- Fine, 1. Isaacson, 1. Shreider: PO Baker. Stein, 
Bloom and B. Cohen and for the visitors: Messrs. P. Toran, 
| M.. Jamieson, Al Kelly, McRegor, J. Davis and Bo Woolt Phe was 
(james plaved, drawn won, 10: lost, 16 | 
Ur. Symon oStungo contributed ai short: star he Lion: “of 
EDINBURGH. Judah: an article on hidden the Cihetto. to 
Ve Vessenger of Shanghas of brauary Pith and LOth tively 
lecture was delivered on Sunday Mr. Joseph Sachs. the 
G@LAsaow. auspices of the Young Zionists. Phe subject was Phe, Jewish 
Onestion and its Solution”. Mr. P. Sherman, Hon. President’ was in-the Clrau 
HULL The members of the Jlewish Girls) Club gave’ a eoncert) the 


Schoolroom, Linneus Street, last week. at the close of the second 
The programme Consisted of songs by Miss Taylor and Miss Rosenberg, a 
by Mrs. HL. Farbstein, and pianoforte. solos by Miss Do Farbstein. The girts 


contributed. choruses, under thre leadership of the Rev. Cohen, and alse rformed 


Om panied 


dramatie sketches, which were managed by Mrs... L.Crosschall ln the absence of 
the President. Mrs. Jacobs. owing to indisposition, Mr. Jacobs presided and 
distributed the prizes to the: girls who had been the most attendants 
proceeds of the concert were handed over to the Board of :tardians to anon 
Passover rehef. funds 

Mrs. Hivinan’ Wolfe and her danehters have presented: 
LEEDS. stained-glass window to the Great Svnagogue, Belgrave Street. in 
of the late Mr. Hyinan Wolfew who was an active worker, both in commeetion 
with the Congregation and the Chevra Wedtusha. Mr Victor Lightman and Miss 
visited the Valrad ‘Porah School on Sunday. and presented 


Suits 


f clothes to the boys attending that se thi Leeds Elebrow 


School) Mr dightmans gift is anima’ Leonjomnt debate between the Leeds dewish 
Youths’ Literary and Debating Secietvy and the Pamior Cirete was bast 
The subject was (Should the Ahen bmimigration be passed! Messrs. 
Myers and J. Cohen took the atlirmative, and Messrs. Cohen and Wo the 
The debate ended in an overwhebning | itis 
Brown presided, 

\taomeetine of the Committee Of the for 
LIVERPOOL. Sheltering and Assistine Poor Strameers of the Pewish Faith. 
on Sundav, am address anda fitted dressing-case Were presented ti 


VInrcos Morris on tas retirement from the offhee of 


ECE Jacob Lipson, the President, in making the presentation. sard that the 
was greatly imadebted to Mr Morris for his etorts to bring it to its present 
state of ete dere (on behalf of the ¢ and offtterads of the chrarit he asked 
Morris to atecept the address and. the dressing-case as a shight expression of thei 
oof tiaenificent services pressed that Myr 
Viorris world be spared for years as a of the Which 
osttion diad> Deen elected Mero Blael ned Mroos. Fagin, Viee 
Presidents. ane Dover, also spoke of Mir Morriv’s good work Mi. Mort 
‘piv expressed huis deep gratitude for the Handsome Gift. Pt was needless to tell 
ever be prized and treasdred as lasting taemento of tis cotimectton 
the institution Lund wheemiat pleascd Providence to hint It be 
dess bay son Bat there was more to be orateftd for than the 
Handsome gift): there were the’ Deautiftul soutiments tm that address. ame 


there were thre foe lines regard and brotherly love Which tiad beet we 


dhof them and himself, feelings, which tr Wis proud tO 
LE Yanoek tral took place fast Sunday at  Pewish 
NEWCAST. -ON-TYNE. Lads Debating SOCLETA Master M. wis 
\ suecessful concert erganised by Mrs.oM. and. Mrs Viguirice 
1ELD. ert. | 

SHEFF wis held in the \ Hlall, West Bar.on the inst 

The following gave their services Vir. ¢ 


Miss Crossley's) Band, Miss Vo Baun 
Miss M. Mr. tf Went Marples, Mr. Banm and B 


Prizes and Certificates. ~ 


\poLp ALEXANDER, aged seven vears, of SL. Maida Vale, pouipil of Miss M 


I. ROAM... has successfilly passed the School Examination of the Associated Board of 
the R.ALM and Elementary. Division, 

Ar the recent examination of the London College of Music, the following pupils of 
Miss Beatrice Calman, 132. Graham Road. Hackney, successfully passed in 
pianoforte and theory: Nora Vignes, aged seven Al marks: Connie 
Davis, aged eight Division, Honours, 87 marks 

Miss Hannan Cones, of 55, Windsor Road. Forest Gate, gained tirst prize. for solo 
sight singing, and second prize for solo sight pianoforte plaving, at the recent Stratford 
Musical Festival. 

Bevrasr. Ata competition held in the Assembly's Hall, May Street, on Thursday, 
6th inst., Tillie Levitt, second daughter of Mr. and Mrs, M. Levitt, Glenravel Street, 
was awarded a gold medal for elocution. This is the second time Miss Levitt 
has distinguished herself in elocution, having previously carried off the silver medal. 


LIVER 


ARTERS 
ITTLE OR 
VY E HEADACHE 


TORPID LIVER 
DOSE. Carter's Little Liver Pills, in blue and white wrapper 


CONSTIPATION 
SMALL PRICE. Look for signature— 


-SALLOW SKIN 
“AR Chemists, 1/14. Send for Booklet * Character 


DIZZINESS 
THE COMPLEXION 
Reading by Handwriting." 


BILIOUSNESS 
PILL. Be sure are Genuine 
Bettish Depot: Holborn Viaduct, London. 


BOARD AND RESIDENCE. 


A COMFORTABLE Home in lady’s 
well-appointed house; good cooking 
and attendance; private sitting-room if 
desired ; convenient for City and West End; 
moderate terms.—Miss Levy, 225, Elgin- 
avenue, Maida Vale, W. 


HOME offered in 
lady’s well-appointed house; good 
cooking and attendanoe ; close to bus and 
rail ; terms moderate and inclusive. Apply, 
36, Brondesbury-road, Kilburn. 
| Fae has a vacancy for one gentle- 
man; no other boarders taken; five 
minutes from Marble Arch. Address, 2,049, 
Jewish Chronicle office, 2, Finsbury-square. 


ADY offers comfortable home in 
her refined private family ; Ist floor 
well-furnished bedroom ; late dinners; excel- 
lent table kept. Address, 2,042, Jewish 
Chronicle office, 2, Finsbury-square, E.C, 


\ RS. BENZIMRA, 260, Elgin- 
a. avenue, Maida Vale, \W., will be 
pleased to receive one or two gentlemen, or 
a married couple into her house ; every home 
comfort; musical society ; terms moderate ; 
‘visitors can be accommodated for Passover. 


LET.—A_ well-furnished bed- 

room and sitting-room on ground 
floor, with attendance, suitable for lady or 
gentleman ; near synagogue and rail; strictly 
orthodox. Mrs. Van Staveren, 50, Denning- 
ton Park-road, West Hampstead. 


3 UPPER BEDFORD PLACK, 
tJ «id W.C.—Board and residence in a well 
furnished house, electric light, large reception 
rooms, bath (hot and cold), perfect sanita- 
tion, first-olass oooking and attendance. 
Special terms for permanent visitors, Meals 
during Passover provided for visitors.— 
The Misses Harris, late of Brighton. 
BALFOUR ROAD, Highbury 
e New-park, N.—Board and Residence 
inJfa comfortable home, with easy access to 
City and West End ; bath (hot and cold) ; 
terms moderate. 


3 LEINSTER SQUARE, Hyde 
Park.—A very comfortable home 
offered in lady’s well-appointed house; 
large garden ; few minutes from 
Tube, Synagogue, Kensington Gardens and 
Westbourne Grove; moderate inclusive 
terms. Visitors received for Passover. 


53 BELSIZE PARK GARDENS, 
N.W.—First-class boarding establish- 
ment; electrio light; all modern improve- 
ments; established 13 years.—The Misses 
Somers. Telephone (P.U.) 242 Hampstead. 


7 PETHERTON ROAD, CANON- 

BURY, N.—The Misses Barnett have 
vacancies for city gentlemen; English 
society; late dinners; bath, hot and oold. 
Accommodation for non-residents during 


Passover. 
18 SUTHERLAND AVENUE, 
Maida Vale.—Lady desires to 
receive one or two gentlemen in her ele- 
gantly appointed home; electric light; 
tennis lawns; every home comfort; few 
minutes from Tube and synagogue ; moderate 
terms. Tele., 1,376, Hampstead. 


ROAD, N.W.— Two 
gentlemen would be received as the 
only paying guests in superior well-appointed 
strictly private house; very accessible to 
City and West End; references exchanged ; 


HOME for one or two gentlemen; 
piano ; bath; late dinners; home comforts ; 
young society; convenient for Tube, City 
and West ; moderate terms. Adcdress, 1,{43, 
Jewish Chronicle office. 


\ AIDA VALE.—Two young city 
mt gentlemen can be accommodated in 
English Jewish family; large double-bedded 
room; home comforts; late dinner; bath 
(hot and cold); two minutes from ’bus to 
all parts; inclusive terms, 45/-. 
2,196, Jewish Chronicle office. 


ARRINGTON HOUSK, 2, War- 
rington-crescent, Maida Vale, W. 
—Board and Residence with every home com- 
fort; terms moderate. Apply Proprietress, 


OURNEMOUTH.— Well-furnished 

Apartments near sea and gardens ; 

good board 35/-; or without board if 

required.—Mrs. Zucker, 26, Holdenhurst- 
road, Bournemouth. 


moderate terms by arrangement, Addrese, 
2,215, Jewish Chronicle office. | 
IGHBURY.—Superior English’ 


Address, 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


NURSE, mater- 
nity or general, experienced, speaking 
French and German, seeks private engage- 
ment. For terms apply by letter, Nurse 
Salmons, 69, Lambeth Palace-road, S.B. 


LADY (Certif. Obst. Soc. Lond.), 
igs free to accept engagements as 
Maternity NURSE; reference kindl 
allowed to Rev, I. Barnstein, 29, Liverpool- 
street, Dover, Address, Nurse Ruth, 12, 
(QJuentin-road, Lee, London, 8.E. 


A UILDHALL SCHOOL of MUSIC’ 
Between Blackfriars and Temple Stns. 
(District Railway). (Corporation of the 
City of London). Principal, Wm. H. CUM- 


MINGS, Mus.D. Dub., F.S.A. TERM 
COMMENCES MONDAY, May 


New Pupils can enter at any time. Indi- 
vidual Tuition by Eminent Teachers at 
moderate fees. 110 PRIZES, MEDALS, 
and SCHOLARSHIPS Giving free and assis- 
yed tuition competed for annually. Stage 
Training in Elocution, Gesture, Fencing, and 
Opera. Lady Superintendent in attendance. 
Prospectus free. Victoria Embankment,E.C. 


JARTNERSHIP in sound business : 

London, provinces or abroad; wanted 

by educated English basiness man, or would 

Start new business; mutual terms; capital 

availabie, £500, £200 more in two months; 

references exchanged, Address, 2,540, 
Jewish Chronicle office. 


H FISHER, Kosher Butcher and 
(Be Poulterer, 438, Goldhawk-road, 
Shepherd’s Bush, 34, Broad-street, Golden- 
equare, and l6a, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy- 
equare, W. Always on hand high-class 
quality of meat and poultry. Hindquarters 
authorised by Dr. Adler. Telephone, 1,1'/9, 
Western Post Office. 


TOTICE OF REMOVAL. — Miss 
SARA (Costumiére), has re- 
moved to Bronté, 19, Kilburn-Priory, N.W. 
Latest Paris and Vienna fashions; coats and 
skirts from 24 guineas; smart gowns from 
3 guineas ; ladies’ own materials made up; 
colonial orders promptly executed. Note 
address, 19, Kilburn-priory, N.W. 


| RESS CUTTING and MAKING, 

— Miss EK. A. James (Honours Diploma, 
London Tailor and Cutter Academy, Teacher 
of Registered Classes under the City and 
Guild of London Institute) gives lessons in 
the above. Apply by letter to 87, Clarendon- 
road, Holland-park-avenue, W. 


YOU THEN D-ON-SEA.— Near to 
h Cliffs, Sea-front and Westcliff Station. 

For Sale at low price, a well-built and 
commodious Freehold Semi-detached Resi- 
dence, with extra large rooms, charming 
gardens and greenhouse about 42-ft. long ; 
frontage, i6-ft. 6-ins. ; depth, 160-ft. ; room 
for stable. Particulars of Duncan and 
Kimpton, 40 and 42, (Jueen Victoria-street, 
E.C., and 132, Hamlet-court-road, Westcliff- 
on-Sea. 


READY FOR RIDING. 
Absolutely | 
the best value 
in the world, 
The sweet- 
running 
MERLIN 
£5 5s. 
Clincher 
Tyres. — 
Hyde Free Wheel; ~ inverted lever rim 
brakes ; Lycetts saddle; guaranteed 2 years ; 
(really a ten guinea bicycle); Coventry fit 
and finish throughout; hundreds of testi- 
monials and press notices, |() days’ approval; 
26 years’ reputation, Price from 85/-. Can 
be seen apywhere, Write for Catalogue. 
MERLIN CYCLE CO., 
JEWISH CHRONICLE’’ Dept.,) COVENTRY. 


LEVIEN, 


COOK & CONFECTIONER, 
55, KgntTisH Town N.W. 
Tables, seats, Plate, Cutlery, China, Glass, 
&c., lent. on hire. Kstimates for large or 
small parties by Contract or otherwise, free, 
Cooks AND WAITERS SENT Oor, 


Telephone No. 240 Hampstead (P.O.), 


ESTABLIGHED 
1666. 


-PASTRYCOOK, 


- Luncheons Served Daily in 


Caterer for Wedding Breaktasts, 
63 & 65, MIDDLESEX STREET, 


TELEPHONE No. 
396 CENTRAL. 


CONFECTIONER, 


Ball Suppers, 
ALDGATE. 


Restaurant from 12 till 3. 


Bride Cakes, Ices, Jellies, to order. ‘Tables, Rowt Seats, Ohina, Glass, Cutlery, &c., lent on hire, 
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UNION-CASTLE LINE 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE 
TO SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA 


Via MADEIRA, CANARY ISLANDS, 
ASCENSION and ST, HELENA. 


South - 


Steamers. _ Service. London |ampton. 
Royal Mall “Apt. 22 
Intermediate Api. Api. 22 

Royal Mall Ap! £9 
TGALEKA. ... Intermediate Api. 29 
[GUELPH ......... Intermediate May 5 May 6 
*Via Madeira. +Via Las Paimat. {Via 
Teneriffe. Tenerilfe, and 


St. Helena. 


Special Trains from Waterloo to South- 
ampton every Saturday, 

Speolat arrangements made for 

of the Jewish Religion. 


Apply to 
DONALD CURRIE & Co. Managers, 


3 & 4, Fenohurch-street, London, B.O. 
West-end Agencies: The Sleeping Car Co., 
$0, Cookspur-street, S.W., and Thos. Cook 


and Son, 13, Cookspur-street, S.W. 
(KOCKERELL’ S HOUSE COAL, 
Per ton. 


Recommended for general 
purposes. 
Prices for other descriptions 
on application. 
Truck loads to country 
stations. 
Head Office :— 
TOWER HOUSE, TRINITY SQUARE, E.C, 
Rickett, Cockerell & Co., Ltd. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


2s. per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Deposit Accounts Repayable on Demand 


aa’ per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Current Accounts on minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £100. 
Advances made. Stocks and Shares bought 
and sold. 
Apply O. F. RAVENSOROPT, Secretary, 
Southampton Buildings, High Holborn, W.0 


TALISIM. 
The Cheapest House in London. 


A ADLER & Oo., 
@2, BRICK LANE, E. 
Hebrew and English Booksellers and Manu- 
facturers of Silk and Woollen Talisim, beg to 
notify the public that they have at the above 
address an enormous stock of AYN DD 


Silk and Woollen Talisim. 
Talmudical and Literary Books, Prayer- 


Books, &c., gold and silver embroidery in 
Wholesale and Retail at the lowest possible 
prices. Country orders punctually attended to. 


J. SAMUEL & SON, 


Monumental Masons & Undertakers, 
Established €0 yeare. 


WORKS—147, SIDNEY STREET, MILE END, 3 


Headstones, Tombe, and Monuments sup- 
plied for all cemeteries, in Stone, Aberdeen 
Granite, and Marble with the Imperishable 
Lead Letters. Designs, &o., forwarded on 
application. Funerals and Removals con- 
ducted according to Jewish rites. Tele- 

rapbic Address: Martzivoh, London, 
Telephone No. Post Ofice Central, 12176. 


A. VAN PRAAGH, 


e MONUMENTAL MASON, 
10, AUSTIN STREET, SHOREDITCH, 
LONDON, E. 
Monuments, Tombs and Headstones erected 
in Stone, Marble, and Granite, with the 
imperishable lead letters. Designs, &c., 
forwarded on application. Private address : 
7, Ferntower-road, N. 


HARRIS & SON, 
MONUMENTAL MASONS, 


Works: BEAUMONT STREET, MILB 
END, E. 

Headstones, Tombs, and Monuments sup- 
plied for all cemeteries in Stone, Aberdeen 
Granite, and Marble, with imperishable Lead 
Letters. Designs, &o., forwarded on appli- 
cation. Telephone No. 3,123, Eastern. 


MORRIS VAN RYN, 


The Willesden Monumental Works. 
335, HIGH ROAD, WILLESDEN. 
Close to the "Cemetery. 
Monuments, Tablets, &c., in Granite, 
Marble, or ‘Stone, fixed in’ any cemetery, 
or sent abroad, Repairs executed on 
moderate terms. Designs & Estimates free. 
Architectural and Ecclesiastical Masonry. 


WILL BE OPENED SHORTLY. 


PRINTING WORKS 


Printers, Publishers, & Export Stationers, 
22, OSBORN STREET, E. 


Closed on Sabbaths and Festivals. 


For Company, Commercial and Society Work, Reports, Prospectuses, 
Circulars, Note Paper, Dies, Engraving, Photo Etching, 
Artistic Typography and High-class Paper. 
QUOTATIONS MODERATE. DELIVERY PROMPT. 
PUBLISHERS OF THE JUEDISCHE JOURNAL, AN ILLUSTRATED Daily AND WEEKLY PAPER. 


in Prenaretion— 


THE JEWISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


AN ENGLISH MONTHLY. 
A link between Families at Home, Abroad, and in the Colonies. 


The EXPORT DE VE NT executas Colonial indents with full discounts: 
All Communications to be addressed to— 


S. LENNOX LOEWE, General Manager. 


FIDELITY GUARANTEES, 
SPECIAL INDEMNITIES, 


MORTGAGES Guarantecd by 
THE 


Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corporation 


(LIMITED). 
FUNDS 31st DECEMBER, 1904—£41,337,989. 
OVER £4,500,000 PAID IN CLAIMS. 


Policies issued guaranteeing the Fidelity of all persons holding ld ions of trust. 


DISTRICT AGENT : 


HENRY H.HYAMS,§8, DUKEST.,ALDGATE, E.C. 


Telephone No.: P.O. CENTRAL 1629 
Bazaars, Concerts, Dinners, &c. 


ICES. ICES. 


As supplied by us to the Great toner. Companies, Theatres, and 


AND ICE PUDDINGS. 


DISTAN, HW APE SMALE CAKFS., 


Many WILL KEEP SOLID FOR 12 HOU RS. Charces Moderate. 


Address Secretary, HORTON ICE COMPANY ‘LTD.) 


08, QUEENS ROAD, BAYSWATER, W. 


MESDAMES GOLDHILL. 


TELEPHONE 6718 CENTRAL. 


Spring Season, 1905. 


OR CUT 


Novelties for Early Spring Wear in COSTUMES, BLOUSES, 


MILLINERY. LATEST FRENCH FASHIONS. 


89, Newman Street, Oxford Street, W. 


TELEGRAMS; ‘‘ OLENTIA, LONDON,’” 


JACOBS’ CELEBRATED OIL, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL AT 
& S. JACOBS, 


-|}GROCERS, CHEESEFACTORS AND OIL MERCHANTS, 
4, 3T. JAMES’S PLACE, ALDGATE, LONDON, E.O. 
merzos- Lazarus Brothers, 
GROCERIES. OIL EXPERTS. GROCERIES. 


Beg respectfully to inform their numerous Metropolitan and Provincial customers that 
they have made special arrangements to supply the public with Matzos, Groceries, &c., 
of the choicest quality, for the ensuing Passover, at the lowest market prices. A price 


| list will be forwarded on receipt of card. Special Terms to the Wholesale Trade. 


All goods delivered free in London by our own vans. 


Agents for English, German and Leeds Matzos. 


WINCHESTER OIL WAREHOUSES, 
WINCHESTER PLACE, HIGH STREET, KINGSLAND, LONDON. N.E. 
Telephone 1806, Dalston. Telegrams; “Seedcake, London.” 


i. A. BRITTON AND SONS, 


& 27, DUKE STREET, ALDGATE, E.C. 


NOTED “FOR THE FINEST | COOKING & SALAD OILS, 
HIGH-CLASS PROVISIONS ONLY. 


Spanish Olives in kegs containing about }-gall, 3/- per keg.. 


| 


SHIPPING AND COUNTRY ORDERS REORIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION, 
Our ts CLosep on Sumpays aT § Telephoae No. 2590 Avasvy, 


BRUSSELS: 


27. RUE DES PALAIZ. 21. 
Pensionat for Jewish Boys. 


German, and Commercial Subjec:», 
Highest References. 
. Professor A. . 


834-836, Avenue A’Ddert, 
BRUSSELS. 
HIGH-WLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Conducted by Miss BLOEMENDAL, 
The School has now been transferred to 
these large and commodious premises, re plete 
with every comfort, and provided with the 
latest hygienic appliances. Large gardens 
with tennis court. Inspection invited. 


GERMANY. 


BONN-ON-THE-RHINE. 


28, HERWARTH STRASSE. 


HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Conducted by the MISSES POLAK. 


The educational advantages of Bonn have 
always been well and favourably recognised 
by parents desirous of sending their daughters 
abroad. The commodious educational estab- 
lishment, is of modern construction, and its 
sanitary arrangements are on_ the most 
approved English principles. The studies 
are conducted hy the Lady Principals, 
assisted by first-class visiting Professors and 
resident diploméed Governesres. 

References intluential families 
England and on the Continent. 


in 


GERMANY, 

HANOVER. 
THIRRGARTENSTRASSE 8 and 9. 
SUPERIOR HIGH SCHOOL AND HOME 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Founded in the year 1872 by the late 
Mrs. k. LEVERSON, 
with the present Principal : 
FRAULEIN CONSTANCE LEVY. 
PECIAL advantages for acquiring 
Modern Languages. Four Resident 
Certificated Teachers, viz., German, French 
(Parisian), and English Lady Craduate. 
First-class Professors for Music, Singing, 
Drawing, and Painting. References in 
London to influential families, Parents of 

Former and Present Pupils. 


GERMANY. 
PENSIONAT WEIL. 
LANDAU (RHEINPFALZ). 
Principal... Miss WEIL. 

Establishment, under Govern- 

ment supervision, affords young ladies 
& thorough education combined with every 
home comfort. The spacious healthy apart- 
rents are very prettily situated. Reference 
kindly permitted to Lady Montacu, 12, 
Kensington Palace Gardens, W.. and to 
parents of present and former pupils. 


LAUSANNE (Switzerland). 


‘*BONNE BRISE.’’ 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
YOUNG LADIES. 
Lessons by best professors in town ; moderu 


FRENCH FOR 


comforts ; beautiful situation; highest 
| references. 
Mesdames MAIRR, Principais. 


Miss Gertrude Azulay 


Receives Professional and Amateur Students 
at her PLANOFORTE SCHOOLS, 


STEINWAY~ HALL, 


Lower Seymour-st., W., and the 


Kilburn Conservatoire, 
Greville-rd., N.W. 
Prospectus on application to Secretary of 
Couservatoire. 


NORTHAMPTON HOUSE, 


St. Paul’s Road, Highbury | 
(Near Hi ghbury Station). 
up-to-date rooms are 


These special! 


adapted for Balls, Wedding and Priva 
Parties of every description. "C an be hire 
on Sundays. Rooms for Society and Co: 
mittee Meetings. Terms for Catering QO! 


on application to O. Smuru. 


Mr. Isador Epstein, A. R. C.M.: 


has Vacancies for Professional and Amateur 
Students at the 


SALLE ERARD, GT. MARLBOROUGH STREET, W., 


The MusIcaL BurgEAU Ltd., 
30, New Bond-street, W. 
For terms address: Synagogue House, Gt. 
St. Helen’s, E EC. 


Makes the 
Sweetest Bread 


Cakes & Pastry. 


LONDON: 


Printed and Published by SoLomon Davis, at the Office, 2. Finsbury-square 


London. 


ae 


April 21, 1905.--{Telephone No. 695, London Wall.) 


POWDER 


The Best BAKING POWDER in the World. 
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